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PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD 


It will be noted that Dr. Betts accuses 
me of being responsible for this book. In 
so far as the charge is true, I am proud to 
plead guilty. It is an honor to have had any 
small part in securing this record of a ministry 
notable for its length but much more for its 
breadth and height. 

“Two things characterize us English,” 
says the immortal John Ridd, ‘our love of 
justice and our power of abiding.” In these 
days of kaleidoscopic change, when many 
ministers move out almost as soon as they 
move in, there is something impressive in 
the fact of forty years’ unbroken fellowship 
between pastor and people. When to this 
is added a steady and sustained growth in 
numbers and resources, and much more in 
influence and affection that have spread 
through an entire city, it holds meaning and 
inspiration for us all. 

Dr. Betts was told that he owed it to his 
fellow ministers, particularly to the younger 
men, even more than to the great and eager 
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company of his personal friends, to record 
his own pilgrim’s progress. With sacrificial 
bravery he has overcome the reluctance of 
a modest man to write about himself. He 
has done more than record the events and 
experiences of forty crowded years. He has 
revealed how, through wilderness ways and 
desert places and beyond the mirage of 
things, the Seeker finds that which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard. 


HAROLD MARSHALL 


INTRODUCTION 


This book needs an explanation rather 
than an introduction. It is a new departure 
for me. Harold Marshall must assume the 
responsibility for my writing it. I have 
never written about myself for publication. 
I have always known what I was trying to 
do. I have worked at my job, but I have 
never blown my own horn. What publicity 
I have had, has been given me voluntarily, 
and sometimes against my wishes. Now 
Harold Marshall hands me a foghorn and 
tells me to blow it before I die. I wrote 
him after I had written the book that I did 
not think any one would be fool enough to 
urge me to it, and I did not think I would 
be fool enough to write it if some fool asked 
me to. But I surrendered. Having sur- 
rendered, I did as I always try to do when I 
have decided to do anything. 

I have written this book during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1929. I have had no notes. 
I have written entirely from memory. There 
is nothing systematic about it. I have 
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selected certain incidents and’ experiences, 

one at a time, and have written around | 
each one. The reader can begin anywhere 

and can end anywhere. The only unity of 

the book is the unity of life. It is true. It 

is me. I have been very busy living and 

thinking and doing. I have had a glorious 

and interesting time of it. Beyond that I 

have rarely gone. 

Autobiography must be written in the 
first person, singular. That smacks of 
egotism. But there is another side to a 
life story. This book is an account of my 
dealing with human beings, yet all the way 
I have had to deal with my conscience and 
with God. If the reader of this book could 
read that other, unwritten, book, he would 
understand that I am neither a moral prig 
nor an egotistical ass. I am not afraid of 
men. I have had to carry on with a smile 
when fate dealt hard with me. I have stood 
upright and unswerved by storms of criti- 
cisms and showers of compliments. Neither 
moves me greatly. In the secret places of 
my soul I have lived on my knees before the 
mystery of God and at the feet of Jesus. 
So now, when I must look across the years 
and render judgment on my days and works, 
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one sentence tells all the regrets, all the 
sorrows, and all the hopes that have been in 
me from the beginning and are in me now: 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” One 
thing I cannot understand. I cannot under- 
stand the man who has lived as long as I 
have without having all the conceit taken 
out of him, and without coming to a great 
humility. 

If this book leads to any other conclusion I 
hope I shall be forgiven for writing it. 

The credit for editing, correcting and 
setting in order the contents of this book 
belongs to Carrie A. Ritter. She has selected 
and arranged the different chapters and the 
whole manuscript. Her compensation is 
her own satisfaction and my appreciation. I 
am very thankful for her co-operation. 


FREDERICK W. BETTS. 
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BEING A MINISTER 


I have never really cared to be anything 
other than a minister of Jesus Christ. After 
more than forty years of it, the conviction 
deepens that I found my true work. And I 
love my own. I mean the Universalist 
Church. If I were to begin over again to- 
morrow I would drive down my stakes 
where my tent is pitched to-day. There is 
no conceit or pride in this. I know my faults. 
Lest I forget, I have a faithful friend who 
keeps me posted on them. The hardest thing 
I meet is the perpetual disappointment of 
inadequate performance. I know now that 
I shall never preach the Gospel, or serve my 
Master, with one-half the ability of which 
I used to dream. Nor has my path been 
thornless. I have had my dark days, periods 
of black despondency. For forty years now 
I have been toiling at a task which has taxed 
my patience and my resources. But all this 
goes into the day’s work. Let it go. My 
path is clear to its end on the edge of the 
world. I do not wish to change places with 
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anybody. I do not understand those who 
“cut” the ministry when they get money. 
They could not have been veal ministers. If 
there was any spot or task where I felt that 
my spirit could realize itself more than here, 
I would go there. But I know that, as for 
me, this is my work, and here I am closest 
to the sources of a purposeful, free, joyous, 
blessed life. For all of which I thank God. 

Often I have been asked, would I want 
my boys to be ministers? That depends. If 
I had twenty sons, I should say to them all, 
“If you are adapted to it, here is the best 
place on earth to cultivate all the higher 
faculties of your soul, and the best place to 
serve the eternal interests of humanity.” 
Had they been adapted to it, I should have 
seen them go about it with absolute confi- 
dence and great joy. But I would go far to 
prevent them if convinced that they were 
unfitted by temperament. I would not beat 
up against a positive bias in heredity, so my 
older son became a lawyer and the younger 
is at the present moment a newspaper man. 

Marking time in the ministry is a miser- 
able occupation. Does my reader under- 
stand? A man must settle it with his soul 
and with God. Nature draws deep unto 
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deep. I believe profoundly in the drawings 
of the spirit. It was all the clue I had in my 
youth. Few cruder men than I ever took up 
this work. The edges are not yet worn off. 
If it is in you, if deep in your soul sings this 
desire, you may be as rough as unhewn 
rock, or as uncultured as a shepherd from 
Tekoah, yet the spirit will find utterance in 
you, and the years will fill you with a supreme 
desire to be no more and no less than a 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ. This is the 
supreme joy. 


HOW CONSCIENCE MAKES 
COWARDS OF US ALL 


. It is a brave man, with some measure of 
conceit in his constitution, who dares to 
assume that there is anything in his history 
worth telling for the edification of his fellow 
men or those who come after him. I have 
no such conceit, Yet there is a reason why 
every man, if he has lived a real life, and 
tried to do honest work, ought to be proud 
of what he has done. It does not matter 
what he has done if he has done it well. I 
can remember over forty-five years ago 
when on the farm. My furrows, my corn 
and potato rows were straight. I was as 
proud to have some one see that they were 
straight and call attention to that fact as 
I have ever been over anything I have ever 
done since then. We often wonder what 
rules men follow through their lives. There 
is just one motto that has hung on my study 
wall these many years. It was handed me at 
a hilarious gathering of men, out for a good 
time. It is painted in big red letters on a 
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board and it reads “Do It Well.” I think I 
can say with due humility, and without 
reference to native or acquired ability, that 
all my life, up to next Sunday’s sermon, half 
the notes for which are before me on my 
desk, I have tried to do my best. No one 
on earth knows my limitations, or my 
humiliations and sense of almost irreparable 
defeat at times, as well as I do. But I dare 
say of myself that I have never “scamped’”’ 
my work. I have been my own severest 
critic. Others, at times, have dealt with me 
severely, and I have had to take some bitter 
medicine, but no one has ever administered 
to me anything like the bitter doses which 
I have administered to myself. During some 
very difficult moments I have had some ugly 
enemies. I refer particularly to that epoch 
when I headed a committee to clean up some 
very rotten spots in Syracuse. I was warned 
to carry a gun, but I never did carry any- 
thing of the kind. I have been taken before 
a grand jury. I have been threatened with 
imprisonment. Somewhere back there in a 
daily newspaper of Syracuse there is a 
cartoon of me dressed in prison stripes. I 
have been told by a mayor of this city that 
he would “‘get’’ my co-workers. I have been 
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told by a powerful politician at a secret 
conference that if I did not sign a paper 
which he handed me not even my shirt would 
be left in this county or city. I did not sign 
that paper. I have been told where to “get 
off” by men who catered for profit to vice 
and to the underworld. I did not “get off’’; 
they did get off or get out of business. I have 
been credited with remarkable courage. The 
illusion of this courage is a part of my 
reputation. An ex-mayor, who knows the 
facts about the group which I gathered and 
led during a five years’ campaign to get rid 
of commercialized vice in this city, told me 
the other day that my committee was the 
only group of which the vicious elements 
of our population were ever afraid. I was 
““framed”’ twice and they expected to disgrace 
me. Yet I never refused to go anywhere at 
any time, day or night. Of course I was not 
a fool, but I was not afraid. I have never 
been afraid of any one, rich or poor, powerful 
or weak. I have been warned and threatened 
and told what not to preach. Then it was 
just that which I did preach about. I never 
went across the street or one step out of 
my appointed path to start a quarrel with 
any one. I have carefully avoided personal 
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controversy when this was possible. But I 
have never crossed a street or gone one step 
from the path which I had decided to follow, 
to avoid a person or an issue which involved 
a principle or a conviction concerning what 
was right. There is in me something which 
was born in me, and which was probably 
bred in generations of my ancestors, that 
rebels against permitting any one to tell 
me what I must do when my conscience is 
involved. Not that my conscience is a hair- 
trigger thing. That kind of conscience is 
usually aimed at some one else. It is exact- 
ing and censorious concerning the conduct 
of others. It mistakes crotchets for principles, 
and often ends in a last state that is worse 
than the first. Good people are often the 
victims of this weakness. It is that almost 
unpardonable sin of self-righteousness which 
is often unteachable. But there are issues 
in human conduct and human society which 
cut so deep into the moral character and 
fiber of men that there is no mistaking the 
line of cleavage if we see whole and see 
straight. It is concerning these that my 
conscience has worked, and concerning which, 
when they are up, that I have never feared 
any man or group of men. Sometimes I 
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have been silent when it would be out of 
place to speak. Sometimes I have waited 
patiently, but I have not forgotten. So that, 
looking back over my ministry, and over 
my wide experience in public affairs, I think 
I can truly say that what I have felt and 
thought in the end I have said, without 
compromise and without fear of any man. 

I have not found it necessary to hide my 
convictions, in order to do my work. There 
have been times when I have been very un- 
popular. There have been times when I 
have been called a trouble maker. In the 
end an honest, candid, good-tempered utter- 
ance of the truth will not interfere with a 
successful ministry. On the contrary, people 
like courage. They welcome frankness. They 
are themselves idealists when taken off their 
guard. All my life I have paid men and 
women the compliment of believing that 
they want me to hold up those ideals before 
their souls. 

So I have a reputation for courage and 
fearlessness which is exceptional, but I am 
setting this down here in order to set down 
another fact. All this courage and fearless- 
ness I have described is outside. I under- 
stand the remark of a fine young fellow in 
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my congregation who went through the 
World War, and fought all the way from 
- Saint Mihiel, through the Meuse-Argonne to 
Saint Menshould. ‘If any one who was there 
tells you he was not afraid he tells you a lie. 
I was too afraid to run. I doubt if any man 
is a good soldier until he has had that fear 
and has overcome it.” I have had my fears, 
so intense, so portentous, that if I would let 
them they would wreck me. They have 
made my life a hell at times. My fears were 
of my soul. I have been afraid of myself 
always. I have spent nights of agony while 
I permitted doubts of my conduct during 
the days to almost overwhelm me. There is 
one thing which I always have been and still 
am afraid of. It is my conscience. This has 
been the scorpion whip that has driven me 
to my work and held me to my task. I have 
had to settle in the dark a hundred times 
with this strange monitor. I have wanted 
to run away a hundred times. I did not dare 
to play the coward, for I knew that meant 
hell to me. I have learned to live by my 
will in the presence of these indefinite devils 
of imagination. It can be done. Take heart, 
my reader. Even now the pathos of it all 
remains, and while others applaud, there is 
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strange yearning for acquittal from my soul. 
I know what the old emotionalism means 
when it talks about justification. It means 
what I have been seeking all the way. This 
is what William James means by the “divided 
self.”” It must be that those who live in- 
tensely, and whose nerves are sensitive to 
all the thrills of experience, have some of 
this. St. Francis of Assisi lived through it 
into a realm of spiritual peace. St. Augustine 
describes it in his Confessions, but I doubt 
if he ever entirely overcame it. I am con- 
vinced that I must be content to accept it 
to the end as a part of my spiritual discipline. 
Nor is it all evil. If inward humility is a 
virtue, this lack is good. If the perpetual 
reminder of a stinging rebuke is worth while, 
very well. There has never been the slightest 
danger of my head being turned by praise. 
I know too well what an inward fool I am at 
times, for any delusion of super-virtue to 
overtake or delude me.- When people tell me 
how brave I am, and how fearless I have 
been, I always want to let them see the 
other side, that they may understand that 
even courage and fearlessness are won only 
by a severe discipline. 


FROM THE BEGINNING 


The plastic age is early in our history. 
Those ideals and emotions which shape our 
characters manifest themselves while we are 
young. If there are in us aptitudes or 
gifts which set the direction of our life work, 
these will reveal themselves before we are 
aware of what they mean. I cannot remem- 
ber when I did not want to be a minister. 
I cannot remember when I first began to feel 
the drive and drag of those desires which are 
with me still and have been with me through 
all my life. If I should try to fix the date 
on which these tendencies took specific form, 
I think I should set the time when I was 
fourteen years of age. Up to that time I 
was what all real boys ought to be, a boy 
of mixed emotions, where the barbarities and 
the idealisms of romantic dreams fought for 
ascendency, with the issue often doubtful. 
We lived in a country village where the long 
road ascended the hill. On either side the 
highway was bordered with a row of beautiful 
sugar maple trees. Beyond the trees at one 
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side was the village church to which my 
mother belonged and in which I was bap- 
tized when I was a small boy. We lived 
across the way and up the street opposite 
the village green, where the schoolhouse 
stood and the ball ground stretched away 
toward the city in the valley below. 

On my mother’s side I inherit from a family 
of somewhat emotional and theologically 
narrow ancestry. Three generations of my 
ancestors lie in a village cemetery within ten 
miles of where I am now. In the front center 
of this cemetery stood the village meeting- 
house where hell and damnation were meted 
out in no scant measure as far back as I 
have any memory or history. 

My grandfather, on my father’s side, was 
the one outstanding independent theological 
rebel of that community. He was the village 
shoemaker. His shop and bench faced the 
four corners of the village streets. My one 
distinct memory of him is his tall form, his 
great crown of white hair, the vehemence 
and earnestness with which he argued with 
the pious theological bigots of his neighbor- 
hood. He was a Universalist, and through 
all his life until he died at eighty-seven, he 
fought his battle for the love of God in Jesus 
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Christ unceasingly. My father inherited 
from his father, they from their ancestors. 
They were English people centuries back. 
They migrated to New England and followed 
Roger Williams in his search for spiritual 
liberty. They settled in Rhode Island as 
early as 1667. From that date there is an 
unbroken family life of liberal thought, of 
broad theology and of a blessed faith in the 
loving kindness and tender mercy of Al- 
mighty God which came down to my grand- 
father and to my father, then to me. 

In those days the one emotional event in 
the life of a village church was the coming 
of the itinerant evangelist and revivalist. 
He came often upon his own initiative and 
he went the way he came. He sat up in the 
pulpit of our village church for weeks, and 
from night to night he urged, exhorted and 
threatened those who came. His peculiar 
animosity was the moral, decent man or 
woman who did not surrender to his appeals 
or his threats. My father was the best man 
I have ever met. I think that all in all he 
was the most Christian man I have ever met. 
He had brains and intelligence and he used 
them. He was fairly well educated, had been 
a school teacher and for a time the editor 
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of the village newspaper. He had been 
through the Civil War, and my earliest 
distinct memory of him was when I saw 
him come up the walk, when I was six years 
old, back from the war again. He was 
gentle and just. The elements of sympathy 
and mercy were so mixed in him that if he 
had a weakness or fault this was his inability 
to be severe even when severity seemed 
necessary. He is a holy memory to me, and 
all the best that is in me I trace to his 
influence. But he was a Universalist. What 
he was, was the personification of his father. 
He lived the Gospel of the Love of God in 
Jesus Christ, but the itinerant evangelist 
lambasted and denounced him, called him 
by name the most dangerous man in that 
community because he set the example of 
personal righteousness before the whole vil- 
lage. 

When I was a boy of fourteen years I 
lacked the judgment of my father. The 
revivalist got me. He stirred my very soul. 
He agonized, tormented and terrified me. 
He literally shook my whole soul over that 
awful abyss of hell which he described. I 
could not be converted. I went forward with 
those who were stirred as I was, but I never 
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“experienced” religion and I never said I did. 
I told him and I told the dear old minister 
of the village church that when I saw the 
light and understood that I had found my 
peace with God I would say so without any 
prompting or urging, but that until I did 
see the light and did know that I was con- 
verted, I would not pretend. Revivalist and 
minister were severe with me. I went on to 
‘sleepless nights of torture and fear of hell. 
I have been more or less neurotic all my 
life, and as I study modern psychology with 
its discoveries of how far back our fears may 
have begun in our experience, I have come 
to believe that, with whatever good they 
did me, those men did me an evil which has 
lasted all my life. 

My father was a carpenter. He had a 
shop in the yard not far from our house. I 
can see that shop now, and that carpenter’s 
bench on which he sat that morning while 
he talked to me with tears in his eyes and 
out of his very soul. He told me how he had 
never joined a church. He told me how he 
abhorred the brutal doctrines that were 
taught in the name of a living Christ and 
our Heavenly Father, he told me that no 
matter what men told me, no matter what 
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preachers said, no matter what the cost of 
religious ostracism, never to let anybody 
make me believe that the wrath of God was 
upon me and that I should be afraid of any- 
thing that my Heavenly Father should do 
to me. 

What follows belongs to another chapter 
in my experience, but I date my spiritual 
experience from that day in my father’s shop 
and from that interview in which he poured 
out his soul and faith to me. He told me 
then that he had always wanted to be a 
Universalist minister, but that he was poor 
and married young and children came, and 
he had been denied the satisfaction of his 
great desire. If I was ever born again, or 
converted, as they called it in those days, 
it was then and there. Perhaps the fact that 
I am a Universalist minister should be dated 
also from that interview, for I do know this, 
that among all the motives that have ani- 
mated me, I have never quite forgotten 
that Iam what my father longed for but failed 
to be. 


MY FATHER 


One cannot put the spirit of life’s deepest 
experience into words, but perhaps I can 
reveal some hint of what the words “my 
father’”’ mean to me. As I have said, my 
first clear memory of him is when, one spring 
day long ago, he came up the path, under 
the trees, to the big, old, ramshackle house 
where we were all watching and waiting for 
him. Beyond that day, in the mists of earlier 
years, there is a strange medley of white 
tents, blue uniforms, and the sharp bugle 
notes of the recruiters’ camp. Even now I 
never hear ““Taps’” or “Reveille’’ without 
feeling the weird impressions of my father’s 
memory through the soul of a little child. 

But years had passed, and as he came up 
the walk, weary and worn from the experi- 
ence of camp and from disease which never 
quite left him again, he was my hero. He is 
so still. That day marks a new epoch in a 
boy’s life. Before he could quite walk about 
like other men, the funeral car of Lincoln 
passed not far from our door, as they carried 
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his body to its grave in Illinois. We two 
stood together with bared heads that day. 
I hardly knew why, but I knew my father 
bowed, that was enough for me. 

What wonderful stories he told us then 
and afterward about the great armies, the 
awful battles, and the weary months of 
sickness in a Kentucky cabin high up among 
the foothills of the mountains! How he 
made us understand the story of slavery! 
He had been an abolitionist. I was born in 
Illinois in the year of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. What love my father had for 
Lincoln! That year saturated me with a love 
for the Union and a vivid consciousness of 
what it cost in blood to make it all free. 
It has remained to this hour a passion which 
seems, as I write, to beat and throb within 
me. Father awakened it all in a boy of 
seven by the tender glow of the sweet 
intensity of his own experience. These were 
the beginnings of a companionship which 
ended only with his death. How it came 
about I do not know, but I understand now 
that he was the dearest friend, the most 
intimate heart-comrade, that I ever had 
among men. 
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Ours was a very simple home. It was 
under a rented roof in a little village up near 
the sky. There was a brood of seven; six 
were boys. There was no “hired girl.” 
There was no village bakery, no ready-made 
clothing store. Father was the village car- 
penter. His two hands fed, clothed and 
housed the nine of us. Mother cooked, 
scrubbed, washed, and mended the whole 
day long, sometimes far into the night. She 
was our bondwoman, our slave. God bless 
her as she rests from drudgery! 

There are men in whom the woman also 
dwells, making their characters more perfect. 
These are not weak men, but they are 
gentle men. My father was a manly man. 
He had courage of the highest order. He 
lived his own good life with God. One of his 
first gifts to me was a little Bible; he told 
me many things about it which were wiser 
than the words of Scribes and Pharisees, and 
have lasted longer. In the village where we 
lived religion was and is still represented by 
two small, factional, quarrelsome churches. 
I early learned that the minister across’ the 
way also held my father to be a dangerous 
man. I found out that the very goodness 
and nobleness of my father’s life were added 
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evils, because he was an “‘unbeliever.”’ After 
he was dead I found a bundle of old letters, 
copies of those he had written to that 
minister many years ago. The literature of 
worship and devotion contains nothing more 
reverential than those old letters. There is 
not a word of bitterness or resentment, but 
there is a splendid protest against the 
bigotry which denied to him who loved the 
Lord Christ with his whole soul the name 
of Christian, because he could not believe 
the doctrines of a narrow creed. He told the 
story of his gentler, kindlier faith in words 
I have echoed in the world these many years. 

What I mean by the woman in my father 
is best explained by his experience in the 
war. He never told it all in words, but I 
understood. He was not a successful soldier. 
He came home a lieutenant, but he brought 
no badges won by killing other men. It was 
all distasteful to him. The glamour of it never 
hid from him its horrible realities. In 
abolition days he braved personal danger 
again and again. He would help a slave 
away at peril of his own life. But I would 
as soon think of Jesus soldiering as think of 
my father deliberately killing any one even 
in battle. 
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He had moral courage. Once he 
revealed it at the cost of friendship dear to 
him. It was in a political convention. He 
had been elected as a delegate without 
pledge, but as a known supporter of a certain 
candidate. In the convention he came to a 
clearer understanding of the issues involved, 
and by the change of his vote nominated 
the man whom he went to oppose. Politicians 
seldom understand that class of men with 
whom intelligence and integrity are insepa- 
rable. He was under suspicion for years. 
When the Congressman whom he had 
nominated came to him afterward, and out 
of simple gratitude offered him a lucrative 
position in Washington, for which he was 
well fitted, he declined it and went back to 
his carpenter’s bench. 

One day when I had crossed the moral 
danger line of youth he called me into the 
shop. Sitting on his work bench, among the 
tools and shavings, he opened the soul of a 
man, and a woman, too, to me. He told me 
things boys ought to know. He taught me 
to honor and respect every mother of men. 
He led me into that great thought of moral 
obligation and responsibility to others which 
in these later times is becoming the basis of 
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social ethics and Christian fellowship. He 
made me blush and burn and sweat as he 
went on in his gracious way. I came out of 
that experience like one who has had his 
baptism of fire. Yet there was not a sharp 
word in it all. From where I sit as I write 
these words I look back to that place where 
I was born again, as from above, with a 
blessed memory of the sweet compassion and 
clinging solicitude with which he put his 
hands: upon my shoulders, looked into my 
eyes, and searched my soul, as he called me 
back to the true path. 

To one thing I never could get accustomed 
in my father as long as he lived. That was 
what seemed to me his weak business sense, 
his poor management. He did not seem 
anxious to “‘make’’ money. He could not, 
or would not, drive a keen bargain. He 
insisted upon taking men at their word. He 
was often disappointed, but he would not 
change. It was only after he had gone and 
I sat down to think it over that I saw the 
spirit as it was in him. With two hands he 
supported nine, and paid his bills. He wore 
mostly second-hand clothing all his life. He 
never complained. He never let us know. 
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He would sometimes brag of what a bargain 
he had made when he bought an old coat 
for a few dollars. That was the limit of his 
shrewdness. Here is the pathos of it now. 
I understand that he deliberately chose 
poverty and was entirely content with his 
toil rather than surrender to what he be- 
lieved to be the methods necessary for 
wealth and place. I wonder if he was right. 
He died under another man’s roof. He never 
owned a foot of ground on God’s green 
earth. He would be called a business failure 
anywhere in the world. That is the debtor 
side. Here is the credit side: He left a name 
without a stain on it. He is a proverb in that 
village now, for probity and kindness. I 
think of him as the best man I have ever 
met. He is the holiest influence that has 
shaped my life. 

He wanted so much to be a minister of 
Jesus Christ. When I looked upon his dead 
face in the coffin there swept over me the 
meaning of the tragedy of unfulfilled desire. 
So all my life I have tried to speak for him, 
and tell the story of his great faith. 

Sometimes, however, as the years bring 
their deeper insight into life’s mysteries and 
values, I have wished for one hour with him 
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in that old shop where he did so much for 
me. I would like to tell him that no change 
of occupation could have increased his useful- 
ness. I would like to have him see my soul, 
and hear what people say of him to me. 

No bishop ever consecrated him. No 
hands were ever laid upon his head to set 
him apart for the Church. But One greater 
than bishops anointed his soul and conse- 
crated him. His workshop was a beacon 
light of honor, truth and love. Next to Jesus 
he is to me the gentlest memory, the sweetest 
influence, the kindest, manliest man I have 
ever met along the way of life. He is my 
guardian angel now. I must meet him some 
day, therefore I must keep my hands clean 
and my soul white. 

Is the portrait overdrawn? I do not know 
and cannot tell. It is inseparable from all 
the best in me. We cannot fathom our own 
souls, but this I know. The years draw on. 
I see the edge of the unseen. And somehow 
in my dreams of heaven and immortality 
my father is to me almost what I want God 
to be. 
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There are two quite distinct varieties of 
poverty. One variety is that which we so 
often see in the alleys and tenements of 
modern cities. This is a depressing and 
demoralizing and altogether unhappy state 
of human existence. It means bad air and 
poor food and all the factors which conspire 
to destroy health of body and sanity of 
mind. This is the poverty of despair and 
ultimately of anger and revolution. There 
are neighborhoods in almost every city which 
breed disease and crime and insanity as in- 
evitably as any poison corrupts. 

There is another kind of poverty which is 
altogether wholesome and in many ways is 
a worth while discipline for life. My people 
were poor. We lived in central New York, 
where for four or five months during the 
winter of each year there was very little 
carpenter work to be done. We came 
through each year “spring poor,’’ with no 
money and some debts. It was thoroughly 
respectable and clean poverty. My mother 
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fought dirt all her life, and our house was 
always in order. There was food enough on 
the table for us all, but we were taught from 
our childhood to clean up our plates. We 
were never permitted to throw away food. 
If we over-estimated our capacity we were 
required to make good, so that the next time 
we did not ask for quite so much. That 
habit of economy in housekeeping and in 
food has never left me, until at this day I can 
not bear to see anything thrown away from 
the table in a world where so many people 
go hungry for the lack of food. These con- 
ditions demanded that each one of us, as 
soon as possible, should contribute some- 
thing to the common stock of the family life. 
At least we came to understand, when still 
quite young, that we must try to care for 
ourselves. I have sometimes been told that 
the first plaything I ever asked for was a 
hammer and a saw. I cannot remember 
when I did not use these tools. Before I 
was ten years old I was helping, or at least 
I thought I was helping, my father at his 
carpenter bench, in his shop and on the job. 
Certainly I grew into the carpenter’s trade, 
never knowing when or how I learned it, 
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A village carpenter’s existence is a pre- 
carious one. There were times and seasons 
even in the summer when work was slack. 
Thus it happened that the summer I was 
fourteen years old I went to work as a 
“month hand” upon a little farm ten miles 
away from home. I worked for $5.00 a 
month. I worked five months that summer, 
and all I ever received for the summer’s 
work was a pair of shoes. The rest is owing 
me still. Five summers I worked as a 
“month hand’ on different farms. Some- 
times it was only for the tobacco season, 
for we lived in a neighborhood where they 
raised tobacco on almost every farm. Some- 
times it was for a very much longer season 
and far into the fall, until all the harvesting 
was done, the corn husked and the potatoes 
dug. I came home for the winters and went 
to school. I got in two years at Onondaga 
Academy. In the meantime I sandwiched 
my education during my nineteenth and 
twentieth years between periods of carpentry 
work and farming, until in my twenty-first 
year I left school finally. My education was 
never neglected. 

As I look back over that epoch I am con- 
vinced that for me the discipline of my youth 
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was what I needed as a preparation for life. 
Poor as we were in our home, we never lacked 
for good reading. There were two or three 
fine periodicals, and also somehow we never 
lacked for an occasional good book. “ When 
I was a boy, my father paid me two or three 
or five cents when J had read some book to 
which he had called my attention. Five 
cents was a lot of money in those days, for 
I cannot remember that I ever saw one 
whole dollar of my own until after I left 
home and earned it for myself. I never had 
a “‘boughten”’ sled or a “‘boughten”’ pair of 
skates or a “‘boughten’’ almost anything in 
the way of toys or playthings. My father 
made me a sled, the first and only one I ever 
owned. We pieced together some old skates 
and strapped them on as best we could. I 
became a good skater on old skates, for I never 
owned a pair of good skates through all my 
boyhood. 

Every item of what we had, counted, and 
yet, with it all, I learned to read. I learned 
to like good books. I read a lot of what we 
call “‘dime novels’ on the way up, such as 
“Wild Bill,” “Buffalo Bill” and Nick Carter’s 
stuff. As I look back on that stuff now in 
comparison with the books that are written 
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for boys, it seems to me it was altogether 
clean, wholesome, and far superior to the 
productions of many of the even popular 
story writers of the present time. We had 
W. H. H. Murray’s “Golden Rule.”” There 
was the New York Ledger for story reading. 
There drifted into our house away back 
there in my youth one or two books which 
I have still and have read all my life. One 
of them was a lecture on Calvinism by the 
historian, James Anthony Froude, delivered 
at St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, in 1871. 

There was an old shoemaker named Jones 
who was an inmate of and mended the 
walking equipment of the Onondaga County 
Home. He was a Scotchman, well read and 
intelligent. What tide in human affairs 
wrecked him and landed him in the County 
Home I do not know. He had a little shop 
up under the roof of an old house on 


the grounds of the Home. My father ~ 


did the carpenter work at this institution 
for years, until the politicians swept up 
even the crumbs for public patronage. 
The institution was a combined County 
Home and Asylum for the insane. There 
hundreds of both varieties assembled. I 
could write a book about my experiences as 
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a boy, working with my father in this 
institution of paupers* and insane folks. 
“Old Boney Jones” was a character. The 
hours I spent listening to him and to his 
garrulous reminiscences make one of the 
distinct memories of those early years. 

I am looking now at the title page of a 
book entitled “Life, Its Nature, Varieties 
and Phenomena,” by Leo. H. Grindon, 
lecturer at the Royal School of Medicine in 
Manchester, England. This is the first 
American edition of this book, it was 
published in 1866. I think the Lippincotts 
at Philadelphia have just published, sixty- 
one years afterwards, another edition of this 
book. I have had my copy over fifty years. 
I have read two covers off from it; I am 
reading it still, and I think of it now as the 
one book from which I have learned more 
than any other book except the Bible and 
the Dictionary. Grindon was a scientist 
and a poet, he wrote with an understanding 
mind and a wonderful richness of insight of 
“Life as Love.” 

From such books as these, and I may add 
to them the semi-weekly New York Tribune, 
which I carried about with my carpenter’s 
tools for years, I absorbed what I believe 
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now to be a liberal education in my under- 
standing of life. If you put these things 
along side of the learning of a trade and the 
working for years in direct contact with the 
soil, plus a kind of poverty which challenged 
and made necessary earnest, conscientious 
work, you have a total preparation for life 
that is quite thorough and inclusive. I have 
missed again and again the finish and the 
culture of a thorough college discipline, but 
I set it down as a conviction which has 
ripened with the years that if I had to choose 
between my youth and the youth of thou- 
sands that I see who are spending their time 
in high schools, colleges and universities, I 
would not hesitate a moment to choose again 
my own way of entering life. There result 
from this preparation and discipline certain 
points of view about life, certain understand- 
ings of life, which have been invaluable to me. 

I learned the habit of economy. I had 
it ground into me that a dollar meant a 
dollar, therefore a dollar has always meant a 
dollar to me. I learned that solvency in life 
begins with one’s earning what one spends 
and paying one’s own way. A pauper and 
dependent is any one who depends upon 
anybody for existence. There is a financial 
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integrity and self-respect without which there 
is no such thing as efficiency and useful ser- 
vice in the world. He who depends upon an- 
other for subsistence or existence is a de- 
pendent deep down in the habits of his life. 
He is a pauper supported at the charge of 
one or many of his fellow-men. It does not 
make any difference whether he lives in a 
hovel or a palace, in an alley or on an avenue. 
If we depend upon others to support and 
maintain us, we are just as much a public 
charge as though we were inmates of a poor- 
house or were supported by a public dole. 

I began my life as a man, and I 
shall end it, with a certain independence 
of spirit and a certain wilful self-re- 
spect which refuses to depend upon any- 
body, and refuses to let other people’s 
money do my thinking for me. If I were 
asked to state the principle which lies at 
the foundation of all the work I have ever 
done in the world and all the things that I 
have ever accomplished, whatever that may 
be, it would be this: I have never chased 
the dollar beyond the boundaries of self- 
respect, and I have often refused to chase 
it when the temptations were very great. 
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This brings me to another fact which I wish 
to set down here because it means so much to 
any one who wishes to find his place in the 
world and win a helpful influence in society. 
This fact has to do with one’s attitude toward 
money in that work which every real minister 
must do if he continues long in any commu- 
nity. It is inevitable that he will meet temp- 
tations to profit by the work he does. From 
the beginning of my ministry in Syracuse I 
have been drawn into social and philan- 
thropic work. I think that perhaps I have 
been on as many boards and associated with 
as many philanthropic organizations as any 
man who has lived in this city during the last 
forty years. I am still involved in almost 
countless obligations of this kind. 

Soon after I came here I became 
secretary of a Citizens’ Committee dur- 
ing a period of industrial panic. That 
is thirty-six or seven years ago. Our com- 
mittee raised thousands of dollars, and I 
spent most of one whole winter at a desk in 
an office distributing this money among the 
poor of the city. When we wound up our 
affairs there was a little surplus left and the 
committee insisted that I accept a gift of 
$100 for my services. It was a meager gift, 
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but my salary was meager, and I permitted 
myself to accept this money and use it for 
my family. From that day until this I have 
never accepted any compensation what- 
soever for any service I have rendered in the 
city outside of my own pulpit. The mayor 
of the city called me into his office one day 
and insisted that I accept the chairmanship 
of the Civil Service Commission of the city 
with a salary attached. I have been offered 
and urged to accept salaries and compensa- 
tion over and over again, but back there, 
after I accepted that $100, I thought the 
matter over and I settled it then. I have 
never deviated from the decision that what 
philanthropic work I could not do without 
pay I would not do, and whatever philan- 
thropic work I did must be done for the 
work itself and for the joy of doing it, and 
not for any financial compensation. I think 
that decision has been my salvation. I am 
positive that the people of my city under- 
stand that I do not want their money for 
myself, and not only that I do not want it 
but that I will not accept it as personal 
compensation. I will take any money, I 
have always taken any money that was given 
to me for the things I love to do and the 
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things that are worth doing for humanity 
in the city, but if there is one thing more 
than another that has brought me influence 
with a great multitude of people, and which 
enables me now to stand in any presence 
before any group of people or moneyed men 
to plead for the cause which I have at heart, 
it is the fact that these men know and under- 
stand that I am as independent as they are 
when it comes to money, that I want nothing 
for myself but all for the cause that is worth 
while. 

I wish I could make ministers and men 
and women understand that there is a 
certain disinterestedness that is inseparable 
from the kind of influence that one must 
have if he or she is to mould the opinion of 
other people and get their money to meet the 
financial needs of philanthropic work. I 
have gone farther than this. I have been 
offered the gift of many books if I would 
put my name under a recommendation of 
the book. I have been offered hundreds of 
dollars to introduce one man to another 
man, and just stand aside and watch him 
work that other man. But when my name 
is on a recommendation for a book, and when 
my name is on the letterhead of a corporation 
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or institution or organization, that name 
represents my disinterested and straight- 
forward subscription to what is on that 
paper. There is so much faking and so 
much pretending, there are so many people 
whose opinion and influence is for sale, that 
it behooves any honest and high-minded 
man to see to it that his signature or his 
endorsement or his influence is not com- 
mercialized. I have gone even farther than 
this. I have been very poor in my ministry. 
My salary has always been small and it is 
not princely now, but in all my ministry I 
have never spent ten minutes with the board 
of trustees of my church over my own 
personal affairs. I have tried to think this 
thing through. I settled it for myself 
long ago that if the job was worth doing it 
was worth some sacrifice. He who is un- 
willing to make these sacrifices is unfit for 
the job. 

This brings me to another conviction that 
has grown deep in my consciousness and has 
increased with experience. There is a great 
danger which threatens the Christian minis- 
try and ministers to-day. The ministry has 
become one of the learned professions. Min- 
isters have become a class, they are looked 
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upon as a class in the community. Pro- 
fessional people are afflicted with what we 
call the “superiority complex.” Out there 
in the congregation are hundreds of average 
people gathered up promiscuously from the 
community. They live the average life and 
their income is the average income of the 
multitude. There may be a few rich people, 
there may be some very poor people, but 
the congregation of the average Protestant 
church to-day is made up of a middle class 
who are neither rich nor poor, but medium. 
They work hard. They are obliged to 
economize. As a rule their homes and 
families are very plain. Their income is 
not large enough to provide for many 
luxuries. I grew up in such a home, which 
was possibly a little below the average level 
of financial circumstances. I have traveled 
in the world. I know what many decent 
people say about the church and about the 
ministry. I know that the criticisms that 
‘are made are often just. I do not see and 
I never have seen any reason why Tom and 
Dick and George and John, who work in 
a factory eight or nine hours a day for from 
four to five dollars a day, are obligated to 
subscribe heavily to or to burden themselves 
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with the financial interest of a church whose 
minister is paid a salary double and perhaps 
three times as much as that which the sub- 
scriber himself earns. I. know every argu- 
ment made for the fees of a lawyer or doctor 
or the salary of a professor. I hear the cry 
that goes up from multitudes of ministers ~ 
and from students of social problems that 
the ministry is poorly paid. I understand 
why in these days young men are not at- 
tracted to the ministry from the commercial 
point of view. I agree with those who insist 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. I 
have had to live a simple life, and I have 
had to go without many things which I have 
desired, in order that I might win the in- 
fluence and do the work which I have set 
for myself in the world. If the question is 
put from the commercial point of view, I 
have not an argument, and I have no defense 
for the meager compensation which so many 
ministers receive. 

But beyond all this is a larger truth. I 
believe that any worth-while minister who 
thinks his problem through should recognize 
the truth that his influence with that middle 
class multitude out there in the pews and 
in the community depends upon his living 
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the kind of life they live, and depends upon 
his accepting the conditions and circum- 
stances of their existence. He must share 
their problems and their responsibilities, he 
must meet life as they meet it. I settled 
that long ago. He should belong to the 
crowd and not to any cult or clan or pro- 
fession whatsoever under the sun. I am a 
democrat. I have always been a democrat. 
I speak now in the large use of the word. I 
want to share the common life of common 
humanity. I want to be one of the people, 
one of the great unnumbered hosts of men 
and women who are working at the common 
task and who are carrying the common 
burdens of society and humanity. I do not 
want to be a favorite of the few. I do not 
want to be living by the unfair gifts or con- 
tributions of anybody out on the great 
highways that are dusty with the tramping 
hosts of the great world life, toiling, moiling, 
saving and striving to make ends meet in 
order to maintain their own self-respect. If 
there is any one thing that I have tried to 
do and be, more than all other things in the 
world, it is this: Just a plain man with an 
honest purpose and no conceits about life. 
No more piety, no more virtue, no more 
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pelf, and no more of happiness and joy than 
can be shared with that right-minded multi- 
tude of men and women who are going this 
way through life. I suspect that my Uni- 
versalism is rooted there. I do not want 
anything here or hereafter that can not be 
shared by any human being who wants what 
he wants and is willing to pay the price for 
it that I am willing to pay. What the world 
demands in any leader who is worth while 
is disinterestedness, courage, and whatever 
measure of self-denial or sacrifice is necessary 
to accomplish a high purpose in human 
experience. There are rules in this game. 
These rules are simple, elemental and eternal. 
Personality, character and influence are in- 
volved in the obedience of these rules. 
Whosoever would persuade men to follow 
him must know where he is going, and must 
know that in going there he has no axe to 
grind, no personal end to gain, only the 
common good at heart: So much for the 
discipline of my youth. 
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Will Carleton, the poet, once wrote that 
“if a man wants to enjoy Heaven, he ought 
to have fifteen minutes in Hell.” That 
statement goes for an epoch in my own 
experience which changed the whole direc- 
tion of my life. I am where I am and largely 
what I am because of an experience which 
nearly ruined my life. I must tell the story 
of that experience as briefly as possible, for 
it is in the background of my consciousness 
even now, and it has tormented me these 
many years. At twenty-one I married the 
youngest daughter in a family of farmers in 
which frugality, integrity and common sense 
were essential qualities. They were con- 
servative and old-fashioned people in com- 
fortable circumstances. The farm on which 
they lived was five miles from the village 
where my people lived. I had grown up in 
that village, which was on a hilltop over- 
looking a growing city. I had lived all my 
youth where the world went by our door and 
where the borderland of the great world 
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beyond was in plain sight. There was no 
boy in the family of my wife. After we were 
married I went to live with her people on 
this farm. I remained there five years. I 
worked the farm on shares and managed 
some carpenters who did job work over a 
wide neighborhood. When I was twenty- 
two our first boy was born. There was 
comfort, no debts and a smooth road ahead 
if I had been able to content myself. I was 
able to save up some money. I owned a 
horse and carriage and the world seemed 
bright, when the cyclone hit me and put me 
out of business for two years. I never knew 
why and I do not know now why, but I know 
that it was as real a hell as any human being 
ever got mixed up in. 

The winters were long and the post-office 
was five miles away. There was little to do 
other than the chores and getting the winter’s 
fuel and a few logs out of the woods. Across 
the way from the farmhouse a college pro- 
fessor had stored a pile of his unused books. 
I was an avaricious reader. I lived in that 
pile of books, and during the three or four 
years that these books were at my disposal 
I went through a reading course as broad and 
as instructive as a college course in text 
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books. Many of the books were college text 
books, and some of them, such as “‘Whewell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences,” were 
hard reading. 

One cold and stormy winter night, when 
all the family except myself were in bed, I 
sat by the fire reading, when something 
happened which I would give the world to 
understand. The whole phase of modern 
medicine called psychiatry was not in exis- 
tence forty-five years ago. I knew nothing, 
and the medical men knew nothing, of 
rationalizing your fears or about how to get 
hold of and control a dismal, morbid state 
of mind. We lived in a neighborhood of 
old-fashioned Methodism, where “‘experienc- 
ing religion” was the dominant phase of 
religious life. I heard a great deal in those 
hell and damnation times about the sudden 
and marvelous illumination that came to 
human souls through ecstatic experiences. 
What happened to me that night was di- 
rectly opposite. In a second, with a sudden- 
ness and force that were simply overwhelm- 
ing, my whole consciousness became shrouded 
in darkness and terror. An overwhelming 
fear swept over me, a fear so fantastic, so 
unexplainable and yet so terrifying that in a 
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moment I was wilted and crushed. Beads 
of perspiration stood out over all my body. 
It was an awful experience. I have carried 
the marks of it all my life. I do not know 
how I ever got through that night, and the 
morning brought no relief. 

The thing grew in me and through me 
until it undermined my health of body and 
soul. It took the instantaneous form of 
homicidal and suicidal mania. I was afraid 
of everything. I was terrified at the sight 
of a drop of blood. If some one cut a finger 
I had to run and get away out of sight. I 
could think of nothing and do nothing. I 
could not concentrate my will on anything. 
I went away by myself, lay down on the 
floor in the corn house or in the hay barn, 
and fought those devils day after day. It 
did not take me long to understand that this 
was a crisis in my life which I must meet, 
a dreadful weakness in my nature somewhere 
that I must conquer if I was ever to be good 
for anything in the world. Everything in 
the whole business was unreal. Nobody 
understood or could understand the awful 
experiences I was going through. I con- 
sulted every doctor I could find or meet 
anywhere. No one could do a single thing 
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forme. I was sick unto death, but there was 
no physician. I was worn out and good for 
nothing to myself or to anybody. I came to 
see clearly that if I ever got out of that 
horrible mess I must get out myself. 

The turning point in the whole experience 
was a night of dreadful torment when I went 
to bed exhausted by days of unceasing tor- 
ments. That night, when everything else 
had failed me, I laid my head on my pillow 
and asked God to help me carry that load 
and let me sleep. I have no analysis of what 
happened. I only know that I got what I 
asked for, I did sleep and got up in the 
morning with a new determination to see 
that thing through to a finish. I do not 
understand the psychology of prayer. I 
have never tried to understand some of the 
mysteries of our deepest experiences. I have 
learned long ago to walk by faith where I 
can not see the way. But from that night 
until now, I have never doubted the reality 
of prayer, and I have never doubted that 
through prayer there comes to us in hours of 
bitterness and tears a help and a strength 
and a peace beyond human understanding. 

That was only the beginning. It was just 
a glimpse of hope and confidence returning. 
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I knew it could not last unless some real 
change came in my experience. I decided 
to make that change. I left the farm with 
my wife and boy. I bought an old house in 
the village where I had grown up, and 
worked one winter repairing it and putting 
it into shape for our home. We moved into 
it in the spring, expecting to make it our 
permanent home. I took some jobs of car- 
penter work and hired a couple of men to 
work with me, and began what I expected to 
be my life work as a village carpenter. But 
the thing did not work. It worked a little, 
for a few months I was fairly comfortable, 
but with the summer and the reaction of the 
change over, those imps of darkness came 
again to haunt and terrify me. I tried to 
think the matter through. I made up my 
mind that there was something radically 
wrong with my mental processes. I decided 
to adopt a heroic remedy. 

Here my father comes into the story again. 
Our village was orthodox to the core. As I 
have said, the two churches were conservative 
and narrow in their theology, so my father 
had been my real minister. He had told me 
how he had always wanted to preach the 
Gospel but had never been able to figure 
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his way through. I think of him now as one 
who never did the thing he longed to do. 
He lived in the village and I talked with 
him. He was the only one I could talk with 
in all the world with a hope of being under- 
stood. I decided for another break with my 
past. I had a few hundred dollars in notes 
that I could cash. One day in September 
I turned the key in the door of that house 
in the village where we had lived for a few 
months. I asked Mrs. Betts to take the 
boy and go back to the farm temporarily, 
and I started for Canton Theological School. 
A few months later Mrs. Betts came to 
Canton, and we lived for a year in the old 
dormitory building of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. I put in sixteen hours a day of hard 
work during that year. I spent all the money 
I had and borrowed more. I refused the 
allowance of the General Convention for 
theological students. I decided that I must 
make that experiment for myself and on my 
own. If I went broke on it nobody would 
suffer except my wife and child. It was a 
great deal to ask them to take that chance, 
and at the end of one year at Canton Theo- 
logical School I had nothing left and was 
twenty-seven years old, with a wife and boy 
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and myself to support. But that gamble 
with life was what saved me. 

Twice since then I have broken through 
the crust and I have fallen into that bottom- 
less abyss temporarily. One whole winter 
I wandered through the Southern States 
and one whole summer I wandered over 
Europe to get back my nerve and sanity. 
All my life I have carried in the back of my 
consciousness those awful fears and that 
unnamable terror. I have lived over it and 
above it. I have disciplined my will and my 
intelligence to dominate and prevent it 
wrecking me. Never a year, or rarely a day, 
in forty years, that I have not been conscious 
of the fact that if I should let go of myself 
I would slip into that seething pit of tor- 
ment. 

Here is the marvel of it all: I have had a 
glorious life. I have lived to the limit. I 
have filled the days and the weeks and the 
years with plans and purposes and activities 
that have brought me satisfaction. I have 
understood all the time that I must work 
while the day lasts, and I must keep my mind 
filled with high purposes and exacting plans 
in order to keep out of it the imps of darkness 
and the bats of morbid cogitations, I have 
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lived by my will. I have done the things 
I wanted to do, I have accomplished many 
of the things that I have wanted to accom- 
plish. I have never shown the “white 
feather.”” I have lived in the world with 
humanity, with a smile, and I am setting 
this down here at the beginning of my story 
of the ministry because I want to tell to 
others who seem to wilt so easily and who 
surrender so quickly to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances or to human weaknesses, that 
there is such a thing as having a glorious 
time in the world, doing a lot of things that 
you like to do and getting a lot of joy out 
of life, in spite of heavy handicaps which 
must be overcome, and inward shrinkings, 
which, left to run riot, will utterly destroy 
one’s usefulness. 
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My experience with parishes and peoples 
is one of the pleasant memories of a va- 
ried and interesting life. I have had three 
pastorates. After one year at Canton 
Theological School I went to Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, to supply during the sum- 
mer vacation for a fellow student who 
had engaged to go there, but had been 
offered a pulpit for the summer near his 
home in Maine. Plymouth, N. H., is a 
village of perhaps 2,000 or 2,500 people. 
It is the county seat of Grafton County, 
in the northern-central section of the state. 
The Rev. Q. H. Shinn, that marvelous 
missionary, had just been there long enough 
to build a small, neat brick church on the 
main street. It was a typical New Hamp- 
shire village. The people were frugal, hard- 
headed, and limited in financial resources. 
Half the congregation were spiritualists. I 
remained there fourteen months. 

Then we moved to Palmer, Mass. This is 
another typical New England village of 
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another variety. It is the main depot village 
for a group of surrounding villages, which 
were known as the “mill towns.’’ Great 
cotton or woolen mills were all around, wher- 
ever a stream of water furnished power. In 
this type of village many of the mill owners 
lived, forty-five years ago. Many of them 
had grown rich, but had not moved to the 
city. There were millionaires in some places. 
The Palmer Universalist church is a beauti- 
ful granite structure on a fine, broad lot. It 
had come into being largely through the 
affection of one rich family for a very at- 
tractive minister. There was a group of 
well-to-do and influential people in this 
parish. I remained there between three and 
four years. When we went there we were 
without money beyond perhaps a hundred 
dollars. Mr. Marshall French, the man who 
had taken the lead in building the church, 
loaned me, without interest, a few hundred 
dollars to pay down on a small house. The 
last year we were in Palmer my health gave 
out and the people sent me away for the 
winter, paying my salary while I was away, 
and giving me more money to pay extra 
expenses. I have always felt that I did not 
do quite right in leaving Palmer within the 
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next year. My only justification for doing 
this was the circumstance of my leaving. The 
situation in Syracuse was critical. It could 
not wait. The church was divided, dis- 
couraged and almost bankrupt. Syracuse 
was my home city. Since I was ten years 
old, I had looked down on it from a hill 
above. 

“If you have grace in your heart and faith 
to remove mountains and dam deep waters; 
if you are poor and have courage to endure 
beyond all endurance, and to hope after that, 
the place to live is in the country next to the 
patient earth. But if you lack one of these 
qualities, it is better that you stay where 
you are, and look to reforms or to charity 
for your salvation, but not to God, whose 
rewards are not riches, but righteousness and 
honor and peace even in poverty.” It is 
the voice of the prophet ‘In the Valley.” 
It is a voice full of appreciation of great 
Nature in her vast and silent sympathies. 
All that Corra Harris wrote from the Valley 
speaks for a soul that has learned there 
among the poor the secret of living with God. 
If only all who live there between the hills 
could know this balm of Gilead! But there 
are temperaments and temperaments, and 
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temperament is that deep impressionableness 
wherein the ruling impulses and ideals of 
life ferment. 

My home village had grown up along a 
winding road which climbed for miles. It 
was one village street, with a few houses 
on one cross road. Two great rows of sugar 
maples bordered the village street. These 
maples extended for half a mile, and then 
skirted the edge of an old village green. This 
green contained about four acres of land. 
This was the village playground. At one 
end of it stood a weather-beaten stone school- 
house of forgotten antiquity. At the other 
end of the green was the broken curbing of a 
disused well, and the dismantled ruins of an 
ancient courthouse. This was once the 
county seat. Almost a century ago ‘‘Clin- 
ton’s Ditch’? had been dug through the 
valley four miles away. Salt had been 
discovered long ago by Jesuit missionaries 
to the Indians, in the marshes bordering the 
lake beyond Clinton’s Ditch. The westward 
flow of population had come up the valley 
of the Hudson and Mohawk, along the banks 
of the canal. Pioneers built their cabins 
between the marshes and the waterway. A 
city grew. When I was a boy, playing 
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cricket and baseball on that village green, 
the city had a population of 40,000 folks. 
From our playground we could draw a map 
of it all, as it stretched itself slowly out 
between the lake and the hills. 

Those were the days of gas. When summer 
twilight came and darkness ended our play, 
we boys would lie upon the grass together 
and watch the city of the night as it was 
slowly born. We could not see the lamp- 
lighters on their way, but we could mark 
their paths as they lengthened behind them 
along the city streets. While the mellow 
tints of the yellow light increased until they 
filled the valley with a soft radiance so dim, 
so mysterious, that it hid yet hinted at all the 
life below us, we boys talked, as boys have 
always talked since boys were here upon 
earth, about life, the world and our future. 
It was boy stuff most of it. Little of which 
we dreamed has ever come true in detail, 
yet out of that dim past of boyhood rises 
a memory so vivid that now I understand 
that it has shaped my whole life. Between 
the boyhood conversations in the twilight, 
under the stars, there stole into my soul the 
vivid, haunting impression that down there 
where the city grew, my life work waited me. 
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As a boy I went only two or three times to 
the Universalist church in Syracuse, but my 
father talked to me always of its faith. We 
went home every summer while we lived in 
New England, and every summer the affairs 
of that church were talked over. Again I 
had wondered if I ever would come back to 
that city to do my work. 

In 1889, when the affairs of the Syracuse 
church reached a crisis, there was not one 
inviting thing to bring a Universalist minister 
here. My salary in Palmer was $1,200 al- 
most rent free, for Mr. French charged me 
nothing on his loan. Just then there came 
to our door one day James Norcross of 
Worcester, Mass. We sat on the steps; he 
made me this offer. If I would come to 
Worcester, he would guarantee me a salary 
of $2,500. He was building a row of houses, 
I could have my choice in the row, rent free, 
as long as I was minister there. Then he 
went on to explain why he wanted me. He 
wanted to build a Norcross Memorial Church. 
He wanted to build it of brownstone. If 
I would come, we would build that church 
and he would pay for it. Instead of accepting 
his offer, which meant a fine house, $2,500 
salary and financial independence, I came 
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to Syracuse at $1,200 and paid $240 a year 
rent. 

Why?: Who can explain why he does 
things which seem very foolish to Mr. World- 
ly Wiseman? I could not have accepted 
Mr. Norcross’s offer under the circumstances 
which then existed. To have left the Palmer 
people at that time, for a better situation and 
a larger salary, would have been outrageous. 
They had been too kind to me for that. They 
were entitled to better treatment. I suspect 
that some of them, even with the facts as 
they were, felt that I was unfaithful. It is 
very difficult to make other people under- 
stand some motives which require in us a 
downright devotion to a great cause. We 
could have lived in Palmer comfortably for 
years. I am positive that, for the end in 
view, a new brownstone Universalist church 
in Worcester, I could have handled that fine 
old man, James Norcross, and could have 
feathered my nest financially. He had no 
son. He wanted me. 

As I look back and try to understand 
myself this is what I make out of it. 

I have never wanted comfort so much as 
I have wanted something worth while to do. 
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Life has always been a challenge. It may 
shock some one if I say that I suspect I was 
a born gambler with destiny. With destiny, 
remember. Not with the ordinary desires 
of men. Not to grab, and get, and pile up. 
I mean that I have always wanted my joust 
with fortune, with the world, with society, 
with history, with events. There isa mystery 
of life that always calls to me to come out 
of the narrow house, to look at the sun and 
feel the winds of the spirit blow across the 
world and across my soul. I knew then and 
I know now I was not born to row a boat on 
a mill-pond. The Almighty, or whoever 
made me, made me to go out where storms 
beat, and where the tides of human life 
sweep up against the infinite and the eternal, 
where the discipline and tragedy and destiny 
of humanity can be shared with all. 

It is forty years now since we crossed the 
threshold of that old church building which 
has just been torn down, and began the work 
which we are still doing. I was “broke.” I 
was as poor as those who live in the valley 
close to God. We had two boys, now. The 
salary was small. The years pinched us 
with their lengthened days and shortened 
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income. I may be permitted to set down 
here that even now there is not one dollar 
left of the regular income of all these years. 
Other money has been received and earned, 
so that the future seems quite safe. It has 
been all hard work. It is hard work still. 
It is not for me to say whether what I have 
done or tried to do in the city where we live 
has been worth while. That is not the point. 
The point lies in what the city means to me, 
over against the valley where Corra Harris 
lives with those poor folks and God. 

We, too, have lived much with poor folks, 
those patient, toiling ones who carry the 
world upon their shoulders. We will dare 
to say it, we, too, have lived with God, 
somewhat, we hope. For twenty years my 
workshop has stood upon a busy corner of 
a city street. Long ago I had the workmen 
carve on the stone frieze above the door, 
these words, “Our Father’s House.” It is 
not for me to say whether we have been 
true to that high thought. I do know that 
this has been and is our hope and our ideal. 
For out of the years, through the mists of 
memory, above the tumult of the city street, 
beyond the toil and tears and burdens of 
nearly half a century, comes that same 
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strange call and looms that city which 
beckoned to me when, under the night, we 
lay upon the village green. 

Some one has said that God made the 
country and man made the city. This much 
is true. I see it clearer now than I did forty 
years ago. The earth may be God incarnate, 
but the city 7s man incarnate. The city is 
the soul and sense of man uncovered, naked, 
in the raw, or refined. All the low, gross 
animal that is in man is here. His vices 
grow tropical in the warm fellowship of slum 
and dive and brothel. Here also his virtues 
are magnified. There is not a passion or an 
impulse, not a vision or an ideal, in him but 
here takes form and waxes big. He multiplies 
himself. He moves in herds, in crowds, in 
mobs. He seldom acts alone. At the basis 
of all he does is comradeship. Around every 
cause or cult he groups a brotherhood or 
sisterhood. He acts in mass. There are a 
hundred forms of solidarity in city life, 
each one of which marks some extension of 
human sympathy around some common 
cause. Here men must work together, must 
help each other, must join hands and hearts, 
or go down in the wild melee. Self-preserva- 
tion is swallowed up in the common lot. He 
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who seeks to save himself is lost. He who is 
willing to lose his own soul will regain it in 
the soul of that fragment of humanity wherein 
he has cast his lot. 

Long, long ago, back there among the 
shadows of that period of morbid isolation, 
I left the last shred of the philosophy into 
which I was born. Perhaps I needed the 
remedy of bitter herbs which temperament, 
or God, administered to me. At any rate 
I see that it was writ for me, deep in that 
Providence which shapes our lives above 
our own wills, that I must live with men, and 
that I must find my healing in my ministry 
to their wounds. Sometimes a shadow falls 
across my path. Sometimes that ghost 
walks for a little time. Sometimes I wonder 
if it is all worth while. If I could only have 
stayed on the old farm how different all 
would have been. I should not have wanted 
for a thing. These years of anxious struggle 
might have been one long round of life with 
sun and sky and stars, and the neighbors 
down the road. How much of controversy, 
of wearing agitation, of facing selfish and 
corrupt men, I might have been saved. 

But the city was there and it called. The 
city is here and it calls. Never a morning’s 
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work begun, never an evening’s rest returned, 
but around me crowd the spirits of a multi- 
tude who like me are trying to work out the 
problem of our life here and hereafter to- 
gether. We have given over any thought 
of saving our own souls alone, for time or 
for eternity. We have cast in our lot, we 
had to cast in our lot, with humanity. For 
good or ill, for to-day and forever, we want 
nothing, we seek nothing, and dare we say 
we will accept nothing, but what we can 
share with all. Our dream is that old 
prophet’s dream of a city whose builder and 
maker is God. We may never see it, except 
by faith. By faith we do see it, and so, like 
pilgrims, we go on our way singing. We 
understand life’s great contrasts. We know 
that beyond the hills lies the valley rich 
with the odor of alfalfa, where the honey-bee 
hums and the corn tassels rustle in the wind, 
where placid and patient poverty may run 
its even course from the cradle to the grave. 
We know that here in the city streets men 
jostle each other and hurry on their way, 
while yonder in the alley the children of the 
poor rot amid the reeking filth of body and 
soul. Yet here we choose our lot. It cannot 
be otherwise. We would rather share the 
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lot of this mixed multitude than own a 
cottage where the only noises are the sounds 
of nature’s chorus, and where all the livelong 
days and silent nights we might commune 
with the Most High. The discords and the 
shouts, the rumbling groan and perpetual 
hum of city streets, are to us the unblended 
notes of that great chorus which shall some- 
time sing, ‘““Glory and honor unto Him who 
sitteth upon the throne forever.’’ Ours the 
supreme desire to share with all that multi- 
tude that holy dream of love and brother- 
hood until it comes true, or we die leaving 
our task unfinished, for others to com- 
plete. 

Universalism as a religion was discredited 
and in disgrace in Syracuse in 1889. There 
had been quarrels at parish meetings. There 
were two services running, one in the church 
and one in a hall, with not enough people 
in both groups to make one moderate con- 
gregation. The newspapers had exploited 
and headlined these quarrels. The people 
were many of them factional and bitter 
toward each other. Yet I suspected then, 
what I know now, that this was an opportune 
time for me to find out what I could do. I 
knew instinctively then, what I know by 
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demonstration now, that Universalist people 
are of one kind everywhere, if we can get to 
them behind circumstances and conditions. 
If I was thirty or forty years younger, with 
the vitality for a long pull and a hard fight, 
I would not be afraid to drop down into any 
American city such as Syracuse was in 1889, 
and is since, and fear for the outcome. When 
I was a boy my father would take me out 
into deep water, and drop me off and let 
me try to keep afloat. That’s how I learned 
to swim. He was always near me to help 
me if I needed help, until I learned to take 
care of myself. I wonder if I have always 
been one of ‘‘God’s fools,’”’ for I have always 
had that confidence in me, even when the 
waters were very deep and it was sometimes 
a question if I could float my head above 
them, that the providence which is said to 
care for children and fools would be some- 
where near in the time of need. 

This faith in a kind providence is not so 
preposterous as it seems. It was perhaps 
instinctive at first, but it is something which 
is rooted now in experience. Out of all that 
tangle of controversy, poverty and dis- 
couragement which met me when I came to 
Syracuse, has grown a human fellowship as 
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fine and a courage as real as exists anywhere. 
Three days ago the treasurer of our church 
said to me, “It beats everything how our 
people send me money.” There is not a 
business in this city which has a lower 
percentage of discount and loss from its 
customers than our church has. 

Looking back over forty years in Syracuse 
and my experience beyond that in Palmer 
and in Plymouth, I am positive that these 
three groups of people are and were as fine 
and gracious and kind in their treatment of « 
me as I deserved and as was good for me. 
Indeed I would go farther. On the whole I 
have had a glorious time living with these 
three peoples, and if I had it to do over again 
I would rejoice to live another life with 
them. 

What I am trying to make clear is this. I 
have heard a great deal of self-pity in the 
conversations of ministers. I have had some 
difficult experiences. It has not been easy 
to get along with some people. I suspect 
some of them would reverse this and say 
I am hard to get along with. I think that 
is true at times. I have had my program. 
I have assumed the responsibilities, and in 
the pinch the authority, of leadership, I 
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have spent many sleepless nights over how 
to handle some people. In individual cases 
there have been times when I have been 
hurt severely. That is a part of the day’s 
work, and I am no martyr. If any one pities 
me because I am a minister, or sympathizes 
with me too much because of some rather 
rough treatment I have received, I wish him 
to know that he is wasting his pity and his 
sympathy. I have been able to take care 
of myself in this rough and tumble old world. 
I have received some bruises. There is 
something wrong with a minister who is not 
able to get a whole lot of joy out of the game, 
who thinks he deserves more than he will 
ever get from his job. If I had nothing else 
to show for my ministry I think I would be 
content to go up to God in that day when 
perhaps all the secrets of the souls of men 
are laid bare, show Him the list of the men 
and women, living and dead, who have 
loved me, and say, ‘““These are my jewels.” 
If I have as good folks to live with through 
all eternity as I have lived with here on earth, 
I shall be satisfied. 
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There is a divinity which shapes our end. 
There is a wisdom or a providence beyond 
our understanding which shapes the cir- 
cumstances of our lives. The most trivial 
things are sometimes most significant in the 
sequel. We never know when we start, where 
we are going and where we are going to get 
off. We think we are going somewhere, but 
we are really going somewhere else. There 
is a beyond in which lies the explanation of 
things we do not understand. We some- 
times credit people with a fore-knowledge 
which they do not have. Bismarck once 
said that he was credited with a prophetic 
statesmanship to which he was not entitled. 
He said that all he ever did was to do the 
thing that was within his reach earnestly 
and faithfully, the next things followed, 
events piled up, and the climax of imperial 
statesmanship came at last. Life is cumula- 
tive. One thing brings another. I went once 
in my youth to paint a house and equip it 
with outside blinds. I painted the house 
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and hung the blinds, and found the woman 
who is my wife. After fifty years I am still 
going where the house job started me. The 
boy and girl go to school. There they find 
other boys and girls. The series begins with 
the friendships of the school playgrounds. 
Then romance comes. Love and marriage 
follow. Then the home and children. Then 
joy and sorrow, care and anxiety, and all 
the devotion and the consecration that last 
until death us do part, are inevitable. There 
is no break. It’s a river that flows on and 
on until it empties into the ocean of the great 
mystery of God. 

That’s the way with one’s work in the 
world if it is real work and if his heart is in 
the work. I am often asked why I have 
remained in Syracuse so long. I never ex- 
pected to stay here so long. I did not come 
with any plan or program for my life work. 
I came because I was urged to come. I 
came because the urge in me insisted that I 
come. There was no rhyme or reason in 
my coming. I left behind me a beautiful 
church and a blessed people, and an invita- 
tion to go and help to build another beautiful 
church in another city. I came here just 
because this church was on the verge of 
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destruction. It had been divided by unwise 
leadership. It had hanging over it an old 
debt dating from the laying of the corner- 
stone of the church building twenty years 
before I came. I doubt if I would have come 
had I known all the facts, for if there was 
ever a church that seemed to have the sen- 
tence of death upon it because of debts 
outside and mismanagement inside, this old 
church was such an institution when I came. 
It required heroic treatment at the start, 
and it received it. Sometimes I had to invite 
people to go away in order to stop quarreling, 
and sometimes I had to go without the very 
necessities of existence and owe for what 
I ate and wore, and what my family ate and 
wore, in order to carry on. 

It is needless to go into detail concerning 
those difficult times. I somethimes think 
now that I came at exactly the right time 
if I had the nerve and courage to stay on. 
When people and churches are prosperous 
and self-satisfied, you can do little with 
them. But when difficult times come and 
discouragements are almost overwhelming, 
and people are humiliated and even desperate, 
then is just the time, if one is wise, to lead 
them out of the wilderness toward the light. 
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I came because the influential leaders of our 
church in New York City felt that the 
situation in Syracuse was almost hopeless. 
I doubt if otherwise they would have turned 
to me, for in those days I was considered 
somewhat a radical of the younger genera- 
tion of ministers, and not quite safe. When 
I came it was for only three years. That was 
distinctly understood, and even then a large 
part of my small salary was paid by the 
New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists. 

Now here is where destiny gets in its 
work. What happened was that before 
the three years were up I saw clearly that 
for me to leave was for the church to die. 
We raised money to pay the old debt and 
to repair the church and make it decent in 
appearance. We built a dining-room and 
organized our social work in order to welcome 
people into the circle of our friendships. I 
worked early and late, almost night and day, 
Sundays and all, to make things go, and they 
went slow. A great change of population in 
the neighborhood of the old church at West 
Genesee and Franklin Streets was taking 
place. Once it had been a residential sec- 
tion. Then came the Italians in a great 
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wave and almost surrounded us. The neigh- 
borhood became, and still is, one of the 
centers of the Italian population in our city. 
We organized a community service. Capable 
and devoted men and women taught sewing 
and other classes to the neighborhood youth. 
We gathered hundreds into these classes. 
We hired an Italian as janitor of the church. 
But we could not or did not reach these 
people religiously. They would not come to 
our social or religious gatherings. They and 
we were outsiders to one another, and some- 
times when I listen to the wise talk about 
evangelizing our so-called foreign population, 
I can only smile, and wonder if those who 
talk so glibly really understand the barriers 
of race and prejudice which limit our work 
everywhere. Then one day a breath of 
suspicion went through the community. I 
know I was certain where it came from, but 
it was enough to make those classes we had 
gathered dissolve and disappear into thin 
air, never to return. We were back where 
we began, with a handful of people and a 
population which we could not reach. Then 
came the conviction which shaped our whole 
policy and was the sequence which led me to 
stay in Syracuse for another season. I knew 
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that the old church where it stood would die. 
I saw clearly that we must move, rebuild 
and get away from the old history and con- 
troversy of that neighborhood, in order to 
become a vital and spiritual influence in the 
community. So began the next chapter in 
my experience. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IN 
SYRACUSE - 


The early history of the Universalist 
Church in New York State, west of the 
Hudson River, centers around where now is 
the city of Utica. The pioneers of our 
church often did their work in communities 
from which almost every concrete evidence 
of their labors has long since passed away. 
There are changes of commerce involving 
changes of population which undo and 
obliterate the carefully arranged programs 
of even the wisest men. When the westward 
movement of population began from the 
Atlantic coast at Boston and New York, 
it followed the valleys and crossed the divides. 
It ascended the rivers and searched for the 
openings of the hills. As it proceeded on its 
way little groups of pioneers fell out of the 
procession, selected some favorable spot, 
built their log cabins and settled down. 
Villages sprang up, centers of population 
grew. Schoolhouses and churches were built. 
Something like permanent society began. 
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Then came the Erie Canal. After the canal, 
the railroads. These both followed the low- 
lands. They cut through the swamps. They 
established new lines of communication, 
great arteries of commerce. The early vil- 
lages were most of them built back on the 
hills, away from the lowlands and swamps. 
The inevitable happened. Larger towns and 
cities sprang up along the canal and railroad. 
The hill villages stood still in population or 
declined. Wealth centered in the cities. 
Factories sprang up where merchandise 
could be handled most conveniently. The 
map of roads and the development of so- 
ciety conformed to the economic pressure 
of industry and trade. 

The first Universalist society west of the 
Hudson River, in New York State, was 
organized at Hartwick, Otsego County, in 
1804 or 1805, by Miles T. Wooley. Na- 
thaniel Stacy, whose name and memory are 
inseparable from the early history of Uni- 
versalism in central New York, made his 
first missionary journey here in 1805. Edwin 
Ferris settled in the town of Unadilla, Otsego 
County, about 1803. In July, 1804, a meet- 
ing of Universalists was held at Burlington, 
N. Y., a few miles from Hartwick. In 1805 
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Nathaniel Stacy organized a Universalist 
society at New Hartford, a suburb of the 
city of Utica. In 1806 the ‘Western Asso- 
ciation of Universalists’” was organized at 
Columbus, Chenango County, N. Y. At 
the Columbus meeting Hosea Ballou, Will- 
iam Farwell and Joshua Flagg were present 
from New England. Hosea Ballou preached 
two sermons. In 1811 there were pioneer 
Universalist preachers at work as far west 
as the Genesee River valley. At Pittsford, 
Monroe County, was a settlement of Uni- 
versalists. Father Stacy visited this group 
in 1813. 

Those early Universalist preachers had 
little system in their work. There was no 
real organization behind them. Each was 
“on his own,” as we say. He came and went, 
he preached and prayed, as the spirit moved 
him. Often they were unordained apostles 
of a great and consecrating faith which 
moved them to the noblest sacrifices. The 
picture of Nathaniel Stacy riding his horse 
through the wilderness, pulling a turnip 
from a settler’s garden patch, peeling it and 
eating it for his dinner as he rode on, belongs 
with the memory of another great prophet 
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who came from the wilderness and ate his 
locusts and wild bees’ honey. 

In 1824 there were forty-five of these 
preachers and fifty Universalist societies in 
New York State. Let us avoid misunder- 
standings. These fifty societies were mostly 
mushroom affairs. Most of the work was 
done, and most of the societies were formed, 
in communities which are many of them 
only a name in history. Very few of the 
fifty societies were formed in localities which 
have grown into larger communities, towns 
or cities. 

So much as a preface to a brief account of 
organized Universalism in Syracuse, New 
York. During those pioneer years from 
1804 to 1824, while organized Universalism 
was being established in fifty communities 
in central New York, there was no city of 
Syracuse. What is now Syracuse, what 
there was of it, was known as Cossitt’s Cor- 
ners. When I was a boy at Onondaga Hill, 
four miles southwest of the center of Syra- 
cuse, there was an old man who is still a 
familiar figure in my memory. He was even 
then a very old man. He lived in the second 
house from my own people. Around his 
house were fifteen acres of fruit, grapes, 
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pears, plums, peaches and apples. Around 
and beyond these fifteen acres of fruit was 
a fine farm of about three hundred acres. 
This old man had one son, a bachelor then, 
a major who limped about on a cane because 
of a shattered foot from our Civil War. The 
son managed the farm, with its fine herd of 
full blood, Cossitt, fine wool sheep. The 
father managed the fruit. My first work 
for wages was for this old man. When I was 
thirteen or fourteen I worked all summer 
for him among the fruit, and carrying it to 
market. My memory is that we had six 
hundred bushels of plums, although I sus- 
pect that my imagination has so worked 
on those plums that, like Mark Twain, I 
probably remember a lot of things that 
“ain’t so.”’ 

However, he was a quite remarkable old 
man. He was tall and slim. Very quiet, 
undemonstrative, with a soft voice. He 
always wore, in field, orchard and street, a 
tall hat and a “Prince Albert” coat. I never 
knew where that custom came from until 
many years later, when I walked over a 
nine-hundred-acre farm at Peterboro, Eng- 
land, with the English gentleman farmer 
who wore a tall hat and a “Prince Albert” 
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coat, carefully buttoned up, all the morning, 
while he showed me the place, his sheep, 
cattle and crops. This fine old gentleman of 
my boyhood, at Onondaga Hill, was Mr. 
Rufus Cossitt, whose name was fixed to that 
four corners which is the very center of the 
city of Syracuse to-day. 

The city of Syracuse was incorporated 
in 1825. Previous to that Rufus Cossitt ran 
a hotel about where Salina and Fayette 
Streets meet, and the place was known as 
“‘Cossitt’s Corners.” 

The settlement which later grew into the 
city of Syracuse began two miles north of 
Cossitt’s Corners, at what was known as 
Salt Point, later the First Ward of Syracuse. 
There is a “Town of Salina” north of Syra- 
cuse. Salt Point was also called Salina. 
This connects up with that saline geological 
deposit from which came salt, from which 
came that settlement at Salt Point, from 
which came Salina Street, which is now six 
miles long, and is the main street of Syra- 
cuse. 

As early as 1822 Stephen R. Smith held 
Universalist services at Salt Point, or Salina. 
A Universalist society was organized. Prob- 
ably this was one of the fifty societies re- 
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ported at the Black River Association of 
Universalists in 1824. Its fate was that of 
most of the other fifty. It had no meeting- 
house, no church. It moved from pillar to 
post. It rose and fell without making any 
great noise in the world. It faded as Salt 
Point faded as a center of population. Clin- 
ton’s Ditch and the railroad that threaded 
their way up the Mohawk Valley and west- 
ward, sealed the fate of Salt Point. They 
ran side by side through the valley and the 
swamp two miles south. Population pushed 
that way. Cities grow toward the sun when 
they can. Add to the sun two such great 
arteries of trade as the Erie Canal and the 
New York Central Railroad, and the out- 
come is never in doubt. The people followed 
Salina Street. South, and yet south. A 
city sprang up at Cossitt’s Corners. When 
I came to Syracuse in 1889 there was still 
a group of fine Universalists in the old Salt 
Point or Salina section of the city. The 
traditions of our faith had come down for 
two generations. 

But the society organized in 1822 or 1823 
faded away. In 1838 the Unitarian society 
was organized. Some of the Universalists 
went there. Some of the best human ma- 
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terials of organized Unitarianism in Syracuse 
were from our pioneer Universalists. This 
is not a complaint. Perhaps it is a con- 
gratulation. Either way it is a statement of 
fact. 

From 1838 to 1859 the Universalist society 
in Syracuse was little more than a wraith. 
There was one tragic reason among other 
reasons for this. Our people were split over 
the slave question. Samuel J. May was 
minister of the Unitarian church in Syracuse. 
His place in the anti-slavery movement was 
a very prominent one. For forty years he 
ministered in Syracuse. He made a name 
for himself and for his church. Anti-slavery 
sentiment followed him. There was a pro- 
slavery group among the Universalists. His- 
tory was against them, but their convictions 
were real. Our cause languished until in 
1859 the Rev. A. A. Thayer came to Syracuse 
and held services in Weiting Hall. These 
services became very popular. A society was 
organized, and in 1860 the parish was ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Cayuga 
Association. In 1862 a lot was purchased at 
West Genesee and Wallace Streets. A church 
and parsonage were erected and in 1863 the 
church was dedicated with a sermon by the 
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Rev. Dolphus Skinner from the text, “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
John 1:46. During 1864 twenty-seven mem- 
bers united with the church. From 1859 to 
the present time the following list of men 
have ministered to the church: A. A. Thayer, 
C. W. Tomlinson, E. C. Sweetser, George 
P. Hibbard, J. G. Bartholomew, George B. 
Stocking, Richmond Fisk, Costello Weston, 
J. C. F. Grumbine, A. U. Hutchins, F. W. 
Betts. 

In 1867 the church property was sold to 
the city of Syracuse for a site for a high 
school. A lot was purchased at West Genesee 
and North Franklin Streets. A brick church 
was erected, and dedicated in 1870. For 
a half century previous to 1870 the center of 
population had been moving south along 
Salina Street, until at that time the location 
of the new church was in one of the best 
residential neighborhoods of the city. But 
the movement of population did not stop. 
It was still going south. Between 1870 and 
1890 the whole population around the church 
changed. North Franklin Street became the 
center of an Italian settlement which moved 
north from the Erie Canal. There is a rib- 
bon now, perhaps two blocks wide, which 
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centers on North Franklin Street, where for 
a half mile or more the Italians have made 
their home, purchased much property and 
settled down permanently. Business went 
on south, the old families moved on also. 
In 1895 there were only three Universalist 
families within a half mile of the church. 
Three-fourths of the congregation, what there 
was of it, had to pass north across the whole 
main business section of the city to get to 
our church. Most of the growth and most 
of the new churches of the city were south 
of the canal and railroad. It was a case of 
move or die. The parish was poor, the 
people were discouraged, with the history of 
an old debt which dated from 1870. But in 
the end wise counsels and real courage pre- 
vailed. Enough money was gathered to 
purchase an equity in a lot at Warren and 
Adams Streets on the south side of the busi- 
ness center of the city. It was nine years 
after the purchase of this lot before the 
society dared to begin the construction of a 
new church. The corner-stone was laid in 
1905. The new church was dedicated in 
January, 1906, seventeen years after the 
beginning of the present pastorate. Since 
then additional land has been purchased on 
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the Adams Street end of the church, so that 
to-day, and for a long time in the future, the 
church has one of the most desirable locations 
in the whole city. The property is free from 
debt. It is deeded to the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. It has in- 
creased greatly in value. The business 
section of the city is coming closer every 
year. The church faces the Central High 
School, and, if present plans mature, in the 
near future it will face a great educational 
center which will be a credit to Syracuse. 
Diagonally across the corner is Billings Park, 
in which stands a memorial to the soldiers 
of the Cuban War, and another memorial — 
erected by the 38th Division of our army in 
Europe in memory of their comrades who 
fell at the Marne. 

So runs the story of our church in Syracuse. 
It has grown with the years. It is not a rich 
church. It is not a great church. It isa 
working church. We have had to work 
hard for all we have. I learned long ago 
that it is doing things, not having things, 
that is the great joy of life. Of one thing I 
am proud. I shall soon complete forty years 
as the minister of this church. These last 
years are the best years. This last year is the 
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best of all. There are no divisions, no 
factions. If there is anywhere on earth a 
more united church, a church in which, ac- 
cording to numbers, there are more or better 
workers than we have, I congratulate the 
minister of that church. Since the second 
or third year of my pastorate there has 
never been a divided vote in our parish or 
our board of trustees. When we could not 
agree we have waited until we could agree. 
This is a church where the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old, worship God together. 
The years are swifter than a weaver’s shut- 
tle now, and they will soon fly away forever. 
I am saying to my soul, these days, of my 
church, what John said to Jesus at the 
Jordan ford, “Thou shalt increase but I 
shall decrease.”” This is as it should be. In 
the course of years the time will come when a 
younger man must lead this group of con- 
secrated people, in this growing, vital city. 
I shall pass on to him as fine a group of 
workers and as fine a band of splendid youth 
as are anywhere. If the leadership is wise 
there will be in Syracuse, long years from 
now, a Universalist church to the glory of 
God our Father. To this end I have lived. 
To this end I shall live. To this end I give 
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my hopes, my prayers, my soul. If it comes 
true it will be all the reward I ask for all the 
years I have given to this task of making 
our great faith honored and loved in the 
city that I love with all my heart. 


THINKING THINGS THROUGH 


I knew a woman once, a charming and 
attractive woman, who asked me to officiate 
at her wedding. She told me whom she was 
going to marry. I knew the man and, like 
the Scotchman, “I hae my doots.” I told 
the woman so. Her answer was that she 
loved the man and was going to marry 
him. “After that what are you going to do 
with him?” I asked. Her instant answer 
was: “I have not got as far as that. I love 
him and I am going to marry him, that’s all 
I am thinking of now.” 

That is what most men and women are 
thinking of when they are in love. Or when 
they think they are in love. 

I knew a man who was brought to our city 
as an expert in religious education. He 
came to a great congregation. He was 
counted a great success with the men. One 
day he told me they had a thousand men in 
his organization and that they were a won- 
derful group in the church he was with. I 
asked him what they were doing as a group. 
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He replied, ‘Nothing particular yet.” I 
asked him what he was planning for them to 
do, and all he said was, ‘I have not got to 
that yet.’”’ He never did get to it. His 
thousand men faded away or went to some 
other field of work. 

After Mr. Sunday was here in Syracuse 
with his series of sawdust trails and crowded 
revival meetings, a group of his followers or- 
ganized a Billy Sunday Club which I believe 
still meets once a week at the Y. M.C. A. I 
have some very dear friends in that club. 
One of these stopped me on the Public 
Library steps one day after the club had been 
in existence five or six years and asked, 
“Mr. Betts, what is the matter with the 
Billy Sunday Club?” This questioner was 
one of the finest Christians in the city, before 
and after Mr. Sunday came. How Mr. 
Sunday appealed to him I never understood. 
But he did appeal to him. He was one of 
the leaders in the Billy Sunday Club. I 
asked him what the club was doing and what 
plans it had for work. He said the club had 
no definite work which it was doing, and 
had no plans for the future so far as he knew. 
Then I asked him if he wanted my honest 
judgment and he answered “‘Yes.’’ Then I 
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said, ‘It looks to me as though the club took 
it out in talking, does not know where it is 
going and does not know what it is going to 
do.”’ He paused a moment, then with a 
note of surprise remarked; “I guess you are 
right. We have met and talked for years, 
doing nothing to justify our existence.”’ 

This remark was severer than my state- 
ment was intended to be. It would have been 
a justification of existence for the club if it 
could have conserved and enriched the com- 
radeship which resulted from the efforts to 
bring Mr. Sunday to Syracuse and then make 
a success of his being here. There is some- 
thing to be said for the Billy Sunday Club, 
or a church, or an American Legion, or any 
other group which undertakes to conserve 
and perpetuate the fine emotions of a great 
experience in human brotherhood. 

This is not enough, however, if we wish to 
increase in spiritual power and increase our 
influence for good in the world. The first 
duty of the church is to save its own. If 
we had in our local church all the children 
who are lost to us and all the people who have 
wandered away from us and their descen- 
dants, we would have three or four churches 
here as large as our single church is. One 
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of the things we have been doing here for 
a long, long time is keeping a watch of our 
own. Every efficient church to-day has a 
Cradle Roll, a kindergarten of some kind, and 
a continually revised list of those who are 
of its faith but are not with it yet are near it. 
Some of the very best work we have done 
here in Syracuse is along these lines. We 
ought to look after our own. ‘There are 
comradeships woven into the very soul of 
our church which have consecrated its his- 
tory. These are an accumulated working 
capital of any real fellowship that ought to 
be preserved. The church that neglects 
them is wasting its own inheritance. There 
is an economy of spiritual forces which ought 
to be the first consideration of every minister 
and every church. 

So far, good, but a great many ministers 
seem to be so busy gathering up the frag- 
ments of the twelve loaves that they are not 
making any bread. They do not seem to 
have any program. They do not seem to be 
going anywhere. They are not thinking, 
planning, working, towards some definite 
objective. I have a friend in the ministry 
who has been in his parish many years. I 
see him and I see his church quite often. 
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He is the same, his church is the same, its 
income and its furnishings and the number of 
his congregation are all about the same, that 
they were thirty years ago. I meet him 
quite often and we have had many con- 
versations about religion. He is a dear 
fellow, but if I should discover a new coat 
of paint on his church building or a new 
carpet on the floor I should mark it at once 
as something unusual. In all these years I 
have never discovered that there is any 
program in his head beyond getting a convert 
now and then, about making up for his losses. 
If some one had asked him at any time 
during all these years where he was taking 
his church or what he hoped to do in the 
next five years, he would not have been able 
to produce even a mental image of any real 
progressive plan. 

This man is one of the few survivors of a 
multitude of planless ministers. I can name 
a dozen pastors of well-to-do churches who 
seem just where they were five or six years 
ago. I can recall as many more who have 
disappeared after pastorates which seem now 
almost meaningless. Not so if one wishes 
to accomplish something really progressive 
in his work. When I came to Syracuse, the 
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old church was so dirty, the carpet so worn, 
the walls so full of nail holes, that it was all 
very unattractive. I saw at once that some- 
thing must be done if we hoped to get any 
one besides our handful of faithful people to 
come with us. I decided to try to raise 
fifteen hundred dollars for repairs. My 
trustees discouraged me but I started. Then 
the trustees took me behind the door and 
told me that if I wanted to kill the church 
all I had to do was to go on with my plans. 
My answer was that the church seemed dead 
already, and if it was too dead to raise money 
enough to clean up, I wanted to know it and 
get out before the walls fell on me and buried 
me. I went on with my plans. We raised 
three thousand instead of fifteen hundred 
dollars, of which my trustees gave very 
little. At the end of two years we had the 
work done and paid for, and in the process 
my people regained hope and became very 
much alive. 

As soon as this was finished I told my 
people that we must pay off the old mortgage 
that had been on the property since it was 
dedicated. That second.act consumed three 
years. At the end of the five years we were 
all mended up and clean and inviting. We 
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were out of debt. The good people thought 
we were all through and ail out of the woods. 
I knew we were not. Long before that five 
years were over I had my plans for the next 
step. When I told them what that next step 
was to be, some of them nearly fainted away. 
That next step took twelve years and reached 
to where we laid the corner-stone of a new 
church in a new neighborhood. Nor was 
the corner-stone the end. It is twenty-three 
years since that corner-stone was laid. We 
have come a long way since then. There 
has not been a year during that time when 
I have not had something worth while for 
my people to plan for and work for. 

It required six years more to pay for the 
church. The next step was to endow the 
church moderately. Any one who knows 
the financial problems of a Universalist 
church in an American city will appreciate 
my desire to prepare my church for a dry 
spell if this ever comes. That endowment 
is fairly complete. Then came a pressing 
problem of adjoining property. That took 
two or three years more. 

Thus here after forty years I can truth- 
fully say that always there has been some- 
thing to do, always something ahead. What 
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is true outside is always true inside. We are 
always looking forward, always making im- 
provements, always trying to do our work 
better as we develop and improve our equip- 
ment. I knew within a year after I came to 
Syracuse what I was going to do here if I 
remained. I thought the problem through 
from the start. I was not certain I would 
remain here, but I was positive that if I did 
remain I would get the thing done somehow, 
I have read that the successful runner meas- 
ures his distance from the start. Whether 
a hundred yards, a mile or a Marathon, he 
thinks his way to the goal before he takes 
a step. That is the way all progressive, 
permanent and lasting work must be done. 
One must think far ahead. He must be an 
opportunist as to the means. He must know 
how to adapt himself to circumstances. He 
must learn to care very little about how it is 
done in detail. But he must learn never to 
lose sight of his goal and never allow any 
one or anything to divert his attention. He 
must think his problem through to the 
supreme thing he wants to do, but he must 
be willing to go over the hill or around the 
hill or by any path whatsoever which leads 
to the place where he intends to go. When 
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one has thought his problem through that 
way and has learned to wait but never to 
forget, he will be surprised how circumstances 
conspire sometimes to help him on his 
way. 


MY OVERALLS 


Some years ago a brother minister hap- 
pened in my study at the church one day 
and noticed a pair of blue overalls and a 
jacket to match hanging in a corner, and 
wanted to know what they were there for. 
I removed them to a storeroom in the church 
when people began to use my study for a 
class room or a dressing room or a meeting 
place for various committees, but they are 
there somewhere, although they have gone 
out of service. Perhaps these overalls will 
serve as well as anything to illustrate an idea 
which is very important. Those overalls 
and jacket were not ornamental, nor were 
they there for show. I am not guilty of any 
such cheap pretense. That regalia was there 
for service. In them I have climbed on the 
roof of the church with a paint brush and a 
pot of paint. In them I have worked in the 
dirt and mud of a wet sub-basement under 
the church. There is not a place inside or 
outside of the church where I have not 
climbed or crawled when’ anything was out 
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of order or anything needed doing. I have 
painted the roof, varnished the floors, mixed 
and spread concrete in the basement. There 
is nothing that needed doing that I have not 
done if I knew how to do it, except one thing. 
I have never asked any one personally for 
money to pay my salary. I have drawn the 
line at that, but I have drawn it at nothing 
else. 

Why have I done these things and why 
have I quit doing a lot of them? Does any 
dilettante, manicured minister think I like 
dirt, and like to get all mud, and like having 
to change my clothes for these things in the 
church? I have a horror of personal neglect. 
I see ministers who are too careless for me 
as concerns their personal appearance. I 
have wanted to loan some ministers a 
clothes brush. 

The discoverer of the North Pole said that 
the supreme test of the endurance of an 
Arctic explorer is the ability to sleep in an 
igloo with an Eskimo family. I could not 
qualify. But there were years and years 
during which we were very poor in our 
church in Syracuse. If we were to do what 
we planned to do we must have every dollar 
possible. We wanted new coal bins, new 
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sidewalks, a new dining-room. Our floors 
were desperately dirty and our carpets so 
ragged that it was necessary to go over them 
quite often and tack them down. The water 
came through the roof and into the basement 
windows from the street. A catalogue of 
necessary things to be done, with little 
money to pay for them, would fill this page. 
We did them. We washed and scrubbed, 
patched and painted, until we transformed 
the plant. During this performance I never 
asked a man or woman to do anything I 
would not do myself. Fortunately I grew 
up as a boy in a home where we boys were 
taught to take care of ourselves. We learned 
to do everything a good housekeeping mother 
without servants and a whole batch of boys 
decided we ought to do. I grew up with 
carpenter’s tools in my hands. Before I was 
twelve years old I climbed with my father 
upon a roof and learned how to lay shingles. 
All of this has been a pleasure to me all my 
life. Even now I like to work out problems 
in building for our Public Library System. 
I was born a mechanic, and never was in- 
tended for a minister. I have often said 
that even now, past seventy, I believe I could 
take solid comfort supervising the building 
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of something fine that I could see growing 
into form. 

The margin of solvency for years in our 
church was these economies we all practised 
together. We went farther. A group of us 
planned our present church. We worked 
out the details of the outside appearances and 
the inside conveniences. Even as late as 
that, financing was a real problem, and the 
last act in perfecting our church plans was 
the saving of three thousand dollars on some 
outside decorations which the architect had 
put on. In nothing have I ever been closer 
to my people, nowhere have we enjoyed a 
finer comradeship, than when I have put on 
my own work clothes and asked our men to 
work with me. I have never had a refusal. 
I have always tried to take my place with 
the others. Sometimes I have gone at it 
alone. The result has been all the way 
along that we have never wasted any money 
and have never let what needed doing go 
undone. 

I have often wished I could make some 
fine young fellows a little less afraid of dirt. 
I have never done anything with the idea of 
winning men. That was never in my mind, 
The thing needed doing. We did not have 
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enough money to do it all. I knew how to 
doit. I never had a more delightful vacation, 
barring a serious accident, than the summer 
I asked the Rotary Club for money to build 
a sleeping pavilion for forty boys and girls 
at Camp Hillcrest, and then asked them to 
come with me and help build it. That 
summer I was a real carpenter boss, and I 
did enjoy the fun of working in those rookies. 
They worked in all right, with some blisters 
as witnesses, and a fine building paid for 
when we were done. 

When I hear a minister say it is not his 
business to do this, or some one else must 
do that, or when I hear him whine or scold 
because his people do not help him, I want 
to tell him out of a long experience that 
people will help him if he will help himself. 
Sometimes my people are slow to act for 
themselves, but they never hesitate to go 
with me in every endeavor. Take your coat 
off, young man, Buy a pair of overalls. 
Roll up your sleeves. The average man 
works for a living. If he is worth his salt 
he spends his days and his years at some hard 
labor. The average robust, vital, earnest 
man has little respect for a sissy boy or a 
Miss Nancy. He does not object to the 
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white collar. Indeed he likes to see it if 
the wearer knows when to take it off and 
pitch into some dirty work if necessary. 
There is a lot of dirt in the world. A lot of 
good dirty dirt. We must wash our face and 
hands a number of times every day. Some 
one must do the dirty work. Some one must 
do our dirty work for us if we do not do it 
for ourselves. Sometimes we cannot do it 
for ourselves. Circumstances will not permit. 
At such times some one else must keep us 
clean. But there is something wrong with 
the bringing up of boy or girl, man or woman, 
who shirks his or her fair share of the labor 
close to the soil and to our mother earth 
upon which all existence depends. Some- 
where in his study or his closet every honest 
workman has a pair of overalls. I do not mean 
necessarily a set of blue jeans. I do mean 
that in the back of every real man’s head 
there is a reservation of adaptation whereby 
he can say to himself, anon, and act on the 
suggestion: “Here is where I take off these 
cuffs, put down this pen or these books, and 
go out where the world is in the rough and 
where I can feel the raw edges of life. Be 
it hammer, shovel, saw or brush that I need, 
I will use it as any honest workman does to 
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patch up that leak, fill up that crack, or 
make two blades of grass grow where one, 
or none, grows now.” There is health and 
happiness, joy and delightful comradeship, 
in working together at the very roots of 
things to make some corner of the world 
more attractive and beautiful. — 

I do not wear the overalls now as often 
asI did once. Our church is more prosperous. 
I have not enough of physical vitality and 
strength. But this very summer and as I 
write, while others go up and down the world 
seeking a vacation, I get mine with more of 
rest and content than they, going from Camp 
Hillcrest to the Public Library, then to the 
church, planning with the workman the 
things we are doing to improve the plant 
at each place. Wherever I go he is my 
friend, and only two days ago he welcomed 
me with evidences of his friendship as I 
opened his great convention with a brief 
address. 


THE SOCIALLY MINDED MAN 


A brother minister from the West asked ~ 
me if I thought that a minister could go into 
a city like Syracuse with its 200,000 popula- 
tion, and do now what I have been able to 
do in Syracuse. If we may set aside for the 
moment any estimate of the value of what 
I have been able to do in Syracuse, I am 
ready to answer “‘Yes’ at once. I have done 
nothing in Syracuse that any like-minded 
man could not do. There is one absolute 
condition to this statement. Any minister 
in order to do as I have done must be a 
socially-minded man. He could not live 
as I have lived, and do as I have done, and 
share the joy that I have had, and be content 
with certain vanities which many ministers, 
and most people, share. He cannot be a 
gold-digger in the ministry, for he must be 
content to share the common lot. He must 
not think he must have more salary than the 
average man in his congregation. He cannot 
be an intellectual or clerical snob. He cannot 
be, he or his wife, a social struggler. He must 
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be at heart democratic. He must live in the 
true sense a plain and simple life. He cannot 
“work” lodges or newspapers, and put over 
this program. He cannot be, he or his 
church, self-centered or self-seeking. He 
must not expect to find his reward in in- 
creased subscribers to his church. He must 
not expect direct appreciation. He must 
be more anxious to be unpopular for what is 
right, than popular for what is wrong. He 
must be ready to face a low or corrupted or 
selfish public opinion, and wait for it to come 
round to him. 

In the hardest fight I ever had in this city 
I began with the mayor and other promi- 
nent public men. They simply froze me. 
One of them gave me my clue. He said there 
was no public opinion in Syracuse to back 
up my request. I went out and created the 
public opinion I wanted. Within a year I 
had told my purpose to thousands of men 
in many clubs and churches and groups. I 
went back to those officials, and most of 
them welcomed me. Then their spokesman 
said to me, “You have your public opinion 
now and we are going to help you.” He did 
help me, and we won. -Later one of these 
men said to me: “We thought you a faker and 
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self-seeker like the rest. We found out you 
were on the square and we made up our 
minds that you were right.. Any one at any 
time during the last ten years could have 
accomplished what you have accomplished 
if he had done as you have done.” 

I believe that statement was true. At 
any time during the previous ten years any 
man who had moral insight, courage and the 
ability to state his case could have worked 
that change in public opinion and could have 
accomplished all that I accomplished. The 
difference is not in conditions. There is 
always latent in any community like ours a 
vast amount of moral protest and moral 
idealism. If we listen to the conversations 
of men on the street we will soon discover 
that men are ready for the right kind of 
leadership in certain very vital matters. 
Whoever has the insight can get people to go 
along with him a long way. Insight involves 
an understanding of where to get on and 
where to get off one’s hobby. The great 
difficulty with most so-called reformers is 
that they do not understand that the average 
man thinks in just two colors, black and 
white, wrong and right. He does not shade 
his opinions. He does not know how to draw 
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fine-spun distinctions. He knows what he 
knows, and deep down in him are certain 
elemental assumptions the meaning of which 
he does not always understand. 

Take that hard fight to which I have re- 
ferred. It was the fight to get rid of the so- 
called “segregated district’? and commer- 
cialized prostitution. From the beginning 
this had been a wide open city. There were 
certain neighborhoods where prostitution 
was a trade, and where the signs for the trade 
were openly displayed. ‘There were scores 
and scores of saloons where most of the 
profit was in back-room prostitution. The 
average minister and the average reformer 
look upon this whole mess as a morass of 
sexual looseness. They make no clear dis- 
tinction between prostitution as a business 
managed for profit by scoundrels who would 
and do deliberately seduce and rot the youth 
of the world in order to make money, and 
the prostitution of passion and lust where 
there is only individual perversity. Right 
there is a confusion which leads to the failure 
of many a good cause. The Eighteenth 
Amendment, so far as it prohibits the traffic 
in strong drink, and so far as it undertakes 
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the destruction of the saloon, has the support 
of every decent citizen in the United States. 
So far as the Eighteenth Amendment under- 
takes to. tell any one that he or she cannot 
drink a glass of whiskey, wine or beer in his 
or her own home or at his or her own table, 
so far as it undertakes to govern and order 
personal and private human conduct, it 
confuses the minds of millions, and does not 
have the united support of the people. It 
is that way with prostitution. It is seventeen 
years since we undertook to get rid of com- 
mercialized prostitution, yet last week, and 
every week since 1912, I am obliged to say 
over again on the telephone and on the street, 
that we never have assumed to regulate the 
personal conduct of any one, we have never 
undertaken to interfere by public action with 
the right of any man or woman to exercise 
liberty of conscience in matters of sex. 

I am trying to describe a distinction and 
to lay down a principle which must be ob- 
served if one is to accomplish any great re- 
sult, or exercise any great influence, upon 
society. 

We have had in Syracuse a number 
of earnest and heroic men and women who 
have tried to do real things, but have gone 
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at this in a wrong way and have failed. I 
have never dealt with or attacked the in- 
dividual. I knew the chief ‘““Madam”’ of the 
system of commercialized prostitution. I 
met and talked with her at her request. I 
did not denounce her. I treated her as any 
gentleman would. But she understood be- 
fore we separated that so far as her business 
was concerned it was a fight to the finish. 
I have met prostitutes, brothel keepers, 
saloon keepers, brewers, underworld stool 
pigeons, higher ups. I never found it neces- 
sary to have any personal controversy. A 
few times some one came at me head on ina 
great rage. These were usually politicians 
or men who rented their houses for practice 
of vice. They never got far with me. I 
never allowed myself to visit places for 
purposes of personal detective work. All 
that work was done by outsiders and was 
paid for by our committee. I came through 
it all with a downright contempt for only 
two classes. One of these was the “pimp,” 
the man who lives off the degradation of a 
woman. The other was those who move in 
respectable society, go to church on Sunday, 
and derive their income from the same source 
where the pimp gets his. 
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I am trying to answer from my experience 
in the most difficult things I have come 
through that question about the possibility 
of a minister of to-day making his influence 
felt in a city like this. There are evils to be 
corrected and good to be done now as there 
were then. Human nature has not changed. 
I sometimes wish I could try it over. Some 
things are not as raw. Some evils are less 
prominent. Some good has been done, but 
there is far more good to do. If one is 
socially minded now, if he is fair and broad 
and kind, if he will hate evil and love the 
evil-doer, if he will try to fix attention on 
issues where the moral conscience of the 
average man works freely and clearly, if he 
has courage, independence and is himself 
disinterested, if he dares to take his stand on 
what he knows is right, suffer misunder- 
standing, unpopularity and abuse, and wait 
with a smile for the world to come round 
to him, he can do more than I have ever 
done to shape a city’s life toward better 
things. 


AMONG MEN AS ONE WHO SERVES 


It has always seemed to me that one of 
the conditions of real success in the ministry 
or in any other good work is one’s intelligence 
to give bonds to destiny that he will fulfill his 
share of the contract. Many of the worst 
church tragedies are the result of unwilling- 
ness of the leader to pledge himself to his 
cause until it is victorious. I am going to 
explain this in terms of my own personal 
experience. I have not remained in Syracuse 
all my life because I had to. I have been 
offered three of our large churches after 
visiting them by request. There are five 
or six more of our prominent churches which 
have invited me to come and visit them, but 
I have not gone. One incident will tell most 
of the story. One day long ago, after Dr. 
John Coleman Adams had left St. Paul’s 
Church in Chicago, I was invited to preach 
there. Later I went to Chicago and there 
began a friendship with a really great man, 
Charles L. Hutchinson. ‘I was in Chicago 
two Sundays, was in the home of Mr. 
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Hutchinson, and have on my desk now a 
beautiful copy of ‘The Soul of the Bible,” 
by U. G. B. Pierce, with these words written 
in it, “From C. L. Hutchinson, Chicago, 
October 25, 1913.’’ I received a telegram 
one day asking me to meet him in New York 
City at my earliest convenience. I met him 
at breakfast next morning at the Holland 
House, with two of his friends, both of St. 
Paul’s Church and both big business men of 
Chicago. At that breakfast table those 
three men pledged themselves to back me if 
I would come to Chicago, and offered to 
guarantee me a salary twice as large as I 
have received or receive now. I told them 
I could not come. Later Mr. Hutchinson 
came to me and asked me if I would go to 
Seattle, Washington, for a term of five or ten 
years if he would agree to guarantee me the 
same salary they had offered me to go to 
Chicago, plus whatever expense there was, 
above whatever money was raised in Seattle, 
to pay for a hall or theater for the service. 
He said he wanted me to try and see if we 
could not repeat in Seattle what Dr. Tuttle 
did in Minneapolis. Of course I had no such 
faith in myself as he seemed to have in me. 
I did not go, but if I had gone I could have 
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had my fling at something that appealed to 
me and something I had done in a small way 
in a theater in Gloversville, N. Y. 

The last time I saw Mr. Hutchinson was 
in New York City, not long before he died. 
As we were leaving a public gathering he 
walked along with me, put his arm over my 
shoulder, and said, ‘Betts, you will re- 
member that I always wanted you to come 
to Chicago.’”’ How could one refuse such 
a friend and such an offer? There could be 
only one good reason, and that reason some- 
thing that came out of another and a greater 
obligation. 

One day back there, when I told my people 
I wanted them to help me build a new 
church many of them were alarmed. Sure- 
ly this time I was asking the impossible. A 
group of them came to me and said: “Mr. 
Betts, you have done a real thing with us. 
We are out of debt and contented. Do you 
remember that old debt? You say you know 
it will take a long time to build and pay for a 
new church. Before you have done that 
some big church will want you and will offer 
to pay you far more than we can hope to pay 
you. If that time comes and you go and 
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leave us, we will be in debt and discouraged 
for a long time.” 

I saw this point. I understood them, 
sympathized with them, and was ready to 
answer them. I told them that if they would 
go with me in my plans and help me build 
a new church I would not leave them so 
long as they owed one dollar for anything I 
planned. That was the turning point of 
my whole life and work in Syracuse. If I 
had not made that promise I do not believe 
we would have had what we now have in 
Syracuse. Nor do I think if I had not made 
that promise I would be in Syracuse now. 
One thing I have a right to count to my 
credit, I have kept that promise. The living 
and the dead bear witness. Some of those 
people did not live to see it through, but 
if they can look down from Heaven on 
us now I can tell them that I have kept my 
promise. 

It has cost me something. It has cost me 
more than any one can know who does not 
know what the call to Seattle meant. I 
did not care so much for a church and a 
home on Prairie Ave., Chicago. I could 
preach in a barn and live in a two-room 
cabin and be happy. But the call of a 
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great city out where the West begins was 
something that made my blood tingle, and 
was a challenge I would have met could I 
have gone with honor, leaving no broken 
pledge and no unfinished work behind me. 
Had I gone I would have missed the greatest 
experience that can come to any one in the 
ministry or anywhere else in the world. 
Here are some of the things I would have 
missed : 

I would have missed those years of the 
World War and the work I led as head of 
the War Camp Community Service here in 
Syracuse, in which we tried to keep a clean 
city, an open city, a kindly city, for the tens 
of thousands of American boys who camped 
here on their way to the front. 

I would have missed these ten years as 
the head of the Red Cross home service 
work since the war, with over sixteen thou- 
sand soldiers or their families cared for. I 
said when our boy came back I would never 
forget, and I have kept that vow to this 
hour. 

I would have missed my share in the 
great extension work we have done and are 
still doing for this city through our Public 
Library System. I am writing these words 
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just as I clip from the Syracuse Herald for 
August 16, 1929, this beginning of an edi- 
torial:““Trains still run through the streets, 
but in some respects Syracuse and Onondaga 
County lead the world. One is the progres- 
sive, enlightened program, probably un- 
equaled anywhere, of medical and surgical 
care and treatment for boys and girls with 
limited means. 

“Tabulation of figures shows that the 
Rotary Club’s crippled children’s cases to 
date were 3,508. Of that number 723 chil- 
dren operated on in Syracuse hospitals, were 
from towns and villages. The portable 
dental clinic of the Syracuse Chapter, Red 
Cross, has treated 1,406 children outside of 
the city. 

“To these totals must be added the thou- 
sands of children who have secured the 
benefits through the large and efficient 
system built up by Dr. Joseph C. Palmer, 
health director of schools, and physicians 
and nurses who work with him. 

“The latest new development is the an- 
nouncement that in September the State 
Health Department, the Rotary Club, Red 
Cross and Associated Charities will start a 
survey of 11,000 children in schools of 
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Onondaga County outside the city. That 
survey will be conducted by school authori- 
ties and experts supervised by State Super- 
visor F. W. Sears, Frank W. Weedon, the 
Rev. F. W. Betts and Almus Olver. 

“It is proposed to give every child in 
Onondaga County a physical check-up. Then 
those who need it will be given medical and 
surgical attention. 

“The trains that run through Syracuse 
streets often carry happy boys and girls on 
summer vacations. Many of them would 
have been doomed to ill health and handi- 
capped all their days if it were not for the 
aggressive policy inaugurated in and sup- 
ported by this community.”’ 

There is a wonderful group of social and 
medical workers behind the facts in that 
editorial. There are many ramifications of 
the work. No man ever had a finer lot of 
co-workers than I have had. It is prepos- 
terous for any one to claim that he did it. 
But those who know the facts, know that 
for sixteen years I have planned, raised 
money for, pleaded with the public for, and 
have had charge of this work for the crippled 
children. At least this much is true. It has 
been in my mind, on my heart, rooted in my 
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soul. It has grown with my growth. It has 
been part of my life. It has brought me 
such satisfaction and joy as only those 
understand who with me or somewhere else 
in the world have had a share in helping 
little, broken, tormented and suffering chil- 
dren to have a chance to live like other 
folks. I wonder sometimes if I have not 
come nearer to the heart of Jesus in this 
than in anything else I have ever done. I 
think I know why He took little children in 
His arms. I am sure that somehow I under- 
stand Him better when I do this than any- 
where else, unless it is when I hear Him say, 
“Go thy way and sin no more.”’ How dif- 
ficult it is for us older and more sophisticated 
people to understand that the love of little 
children, and the ministry born of that love, 
have their great reward. It is only as we 
turn away from logic and enter into life 
through the open door of a child’s heart, 
that we begin at the beginning and read 
life’s marvelous secrets as we go on our 
way. 

Had I gone to Chicago or Seattle, or any- 
where else, sixteen years ago, I would never 
have known how one could become a part 
of the life of a whole community until he 
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was able to help break down all the barriers 
and make almost everybody understand that 
he is among them simply as one who serves. 
I know of no better interpretation of the 
Gospel than to try to do that. 


WORK FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


In the chapter on the Socially Minded 
Man I have dealt with one side of those 
social activities which have engaged me 
during many years. Those epochs and 
movements where I have fought against 
certain great evils gave me a reputation for 
courage, for judgment and for fair-minded- 
ness. I do not know now of one single enemy 
in all that performance who still hates me. 
On the contrary, some of the friends who 
believe in and like me now came out of those 
times and from those who were dead against 
me then. It is a difficult thing to wreck 
some one’s business and have the victim 
respect you in the end. I count that one of 
the real successes of life. 

Here I want to turn over that page. That 
epoch is ended. Once this city knew me as 
a man of whom the underworld was afraid. 
Once a powerful politician sent a friend to 
me to find out if I was after that politician’s 
scalp. I answered that I did not want 
anybody’s scalp, but that we were going 
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through with our program, no matter how 
long it took, and if we had to take this man’s 
scalp I should get it if I could. Then I told 
this messenger to tell his friend that I would 
prefer him as a friend and helper rather than 
as anenemy. I made a friend that day, who 
is still my friend. 

So all my enemies are dead, as enemies, 
and some of them are very much alive as 
friends. This suggests the fact that in all 
my career I have never gone a block or across 
the street to mix in anything. Even in that 
ugly fight against commercialized prostitu- 
tion I did not go in search of a fight. It 
cametome. That segregated district reached 
out its slimy hand and corrupted a group of 
boys in our Sunday school. It got its maw 
on two girls in the Sunday school class of a 
friend of mine in another church. I married 
a beautiful girl from our church to a youth 
who I learned was rotten with syphilis. I 
got hints of the thousands of men who were 
visiting that district and spreading its poison 
through the city. Then I said to my soul, 
“Here is where we have one round with that 
evil and corrupt thing.’’ We had that battle, 
but it was forced on me. 
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At this moment I am at the head of six 
organizations and organized movements for 
the public good in this city. In and behind 
one of these movements are at least a score 
of co-operating movements. These six are 
what are left after forty years. I would 
like to give most of these up if it was not for 
the fact that these are what keep me alive 
and help to keep this community alive to 
some very real ideals. Yet in all my forty 
years of activity I have been drawn by the 
force of circumstances into everything I 
have done. Take that one thing from which 
I get the most satisfaction, and in which I 
am sure I have accomplished most for human 
happiness. I refer to the work for crippled 
children. There are between 1,000 and 2,000 
Rotary Clubs in the world which are doing 
some kind of work for crippled children. This 
work among Rotary Clubs began in Syracuse 
at Christmas, 1913. During the sixteen 
years since then I have been in charge of this 
work for the crippled children. We have 
handled in all over 3,500 crippled children. 
We count as cripples all children who require 
some surgical or mechanical assistance, from 
straightened club feet or crooked spines to 
glasses for the eyes. It is years since we 
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passed over any child in this city or county 
without doing what we could to make its 
body straight. Thirteen years ago, after 
three years of work, I wrote an account of 
this work up to 1916. Because this account 
tells how we laid out our work at the begin- 
ning I am reprinting it at the end of this 
chapter. The number of wheel chairs, arti- 
ficial legs and all other articles of equipment 
for crippled children have multiplied greatly 
since 1916, but I still have to learn of any 
such survey as we made over a city of the 
size of Syracuse, with the visitation and ex- 
amination and follow up work which we did 
here. I am recalling this because so much 
of this kind of work is done in a slipshod 
way or only on paper, and because all our 
working during this sixteen years has been 
thoroughly done because we started right. 
Yet this whole thing was seemingly acci- 
dental. I had been president of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of the city for some time 
previous to 1916. Under that roof a “‘Crip- 
pled Children’s Guild’ of women was or- 
ganized. This guild did some good but it 
failed for lack of money. I then caught a 
glimpse of neglected crippled child life, and it 
stirred my feelings and awoke my imagina- 
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tion. I could do nothing then and so I 
waited, but I did not forget. As I went into 
the Onondaga Hotel for the Rotary Club 
lunch on a Friday a few weeks before Christ- 
mas in 1913, the secretary of the Club, 
Frank W. Weedon, met me in the lobby of 
the hotel and said, ““Doc, tell the boys some- 
thing for the club to do for Christmas.” I 
suggested that we give the shut-in children 
a Christmas. He asked me to explain it to 
the club at the lunch. I did so, the rest 
followed. I did not know anything about 
how to go to work with crippled children. I 
did know we must begin with some survey 
which would furnish us the facts. I was con- 
fident that we had social workers who could 
give the crippled children we found some- 
thing worth while for Christmas. We began 
with nothing. I was asked to find the chil- 
dren. We found them. We sifted them. 
From that day until now we have gone on 
carefully feeling our way and studying our 
facts. 

We soon learned that there were shut-in 
children who would never walk unless some 
one did something for them. In the Rotary 
Club of Syracuse there was a fine orthopedic 
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surgeon. We went to him. He came into 
the game and played it with us for years. 
Later we tied up with the Commissioner of 
Charities of the city. We assumed the 
purchase of glasses for all school children 
whose people were too poor to buy them. 
He helped us with hospital cases of the poor. 
That understanding is in operation now, 
after all these years. Then we tied up with 
Camp Hillcrest, a camp for under-nourished 
children. We built a sleeping pavilion for 
forty beds. Then the Rotary Club and a 
father and daughters who wanted to do 
something in memory of the wife and mother 
who had died, shared equally in building a 
Hospital Pavilion at Camp Hillcrest with 
twenty beds for crippled children. The 
camp, with the hospital, is crowded all the 
time, and is as up to date as anything of the 
kind in New York State. Each Christmas 
the Rotary Club of Syracuse raises five or 
six thousand dollars for our special work. 
Camp Hillcrest is in our Syracuse Com- 
munity Chest. A friend built a fine two-room 
schoolhouse at the Camp and the Board of 
Education runs the school.. Camp Hillcrest 
is eight miles out of Syracuse at Fayetteville. 
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We have a plot of seven acres of ground 
around it. 

I have listened to many convention ad- 
dresses on how to do work for crippled 
children. There are any number of laws and 
proposed laws which people expect to help 
in this work. The State of New York is 
interested and progressive. I am told that 
Syracuse is no good as an example of how to 
get the work done, because we get it done 
for so little money. Our average for the 
direct expense for each child is about fifteen 
dollars. The answer to all of this is that if 
some one in earnest, with his imagination 
and reason at work and his will set, will give 
himself to this work, visit doctors and hos- 
pitals, nurses and teachers, and tie up all 
who are willing to co-operate, what has been 
done in Syracuse can be done in any city 
like this without tremendous effort and with 
the satisfaction of knowing what I know 
about my city, that in it no crippled child 
is neglected if its needs are made known to 
us. If I had never done anything else out- 
side my church these forty years, I should 
count this mission to bruised and broken 
child life a justification of my ministry. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS 


Up to December 1, 1913, no carefully 
worked out plan for caring for the crippled 
children of Syracuse had ever been put in 
operation. A number of efforts had been 
made but all had failed. Those of us who 
were familiar with philanthropic work in the 
city understood the sore need. For years 
we had been meeting many individual in- 
stances of crippled children which were 
human tragedies. Sometimes we could help. 
Oftener we could not. Again and again a 
little group of people came to our rescue. 
What we could do in some cases made us see 
clearly what might be done in more cases if 
we had the resources. We knew of instances, 
we knew there were many more of which 
we had no definite knowledge, where chil- 
dren with broken and bruised bodies were 
being neglected. We were waiting for our 
opportunity. 

The opportunity came early in December, 
1913. That year the Municipal Christmas 
Tree idea spread over the land. It reached 
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Syracuse. The Consumers’ League planned 
such a tree for Syracuse. They came to the 
Rotary Club for help. They got this help, 
and then it was suggested that the class of 
children in Syracuse who were in greatest 
need of Christmas good cheer could never 
see that tree. There were the shut-ins, the 
crippled children of the city. It was pro- 
posed that the Rotary Club give the crippled 
children of the city a real Christmas. At 
the Rotary Club lunch that day was a repre- 
sentative of the Syracuse Herald. He offered 
to get his paper behind the plan. His offer 
was accepted. A public subscription was 
opened. Within three weeks it amounted to 
about three thousand dollars. That was the 
start. 

In the meantime we were making a very 
thorough canvass of the city to find out 
what crippled children we had among us. 
I doubt if any such canvass, for any such 
purpose, was ever made in a city of 150,000 
population. The plan was this: The 
teachers, doctors and nurses of the public 
schools, the different philanthropic organ- 
izations of the city, the hospitals and the 
churches were all requested to make detailed 
investigation. The postmaster of the city 
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instructed all letter carriers to make detailed 
reports to him of all crippled children they 
found on their routes. Practically every 
house in the city was then brought under 
observation. A central committee was or- 
ganized, to whom all reports were made. 
As the canvass proceeded, the lists were 
compared and the comprehensive records 
of the Associated Churches and Charities 
were scanned, until in the end we were able 
to sift the list down to where there were no 
duplications, and then we were able to begin 
with the history of many of the individuals 
and the families to which they belonged. 
The age and sex of every child were given, 
with the nature of the complaint, and, as 
far as possible, the extent to which it had 
developed. Then began the friendly visiting. 
An experienced worker went into every 
home where there was a crippled child. In 
every case when it was possible the family 
physician was consulted. Through him, if 
there was one, without him if no doctor was 
in attendance, we went on to the specialists. 
These we found very willing, very generous. 
They worked with us patiently and faith- 
fully for very little or no pay. 
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When the families had been visited and 
the physicians consulted a Christmas was 
provided first of all. This consisted of a 
bushel basket of provisions for the whole 
family, and a box of selected articles for 
each crippled child. Each box was prepared 
with special reference to the child who was 
to receive it. The bushel of provisions in- 
cluded eighteen to twenty articles, from 
potatoes to tea, coffee, sugar, oranges. The 
boxes for the children included stockings, 
caps, mittens, sweaters, underclothing, with 
a dozen other things fitted to bodies and 
pleasures of little children. Automobiles 
and Boy Scouts delivered the goods. So 
accurately was the work done that although 
many of the children lived in obscure homes 
only one miss in delivery was made on the 
first round. A Boy Scout located that last 
child very quickly. 

We spent less than one thousand dollars 
on that first Christmas. Then our real work 
began. With a long look ahead we pro- 
ceeded to a careful medical examination of 
each child on our list. From that day to 
this the work has gone on constantly, pa- 
tiently. 
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It was decided that every case should 
come under the personal observation and 
care of some one person. The Hospital 
Visitor of the Associated Charities was 
selected. 

At first our work was very indefinitely 
outlined. What is a crippled child? Aftera 
time the public school physicians came to us 
with a question about children with crippled 
eyes. The city provided physicians and 
nurses for the public schools. The school 
children were examined. There was the 
Free Dispensary. But there was no provi- 
sion for glasses. Any experienced person 
knows what tragedies of suffering lie beyond 
defective sight. Year after year scores of 
our school children were disqualified for 
study. There were instances of nervous 
breakdown and ruined health. A long row 
of children were turned from the schools 
each year, or remained to fight on under a 
fearful handicap, because their people were 
too poor to furnish them glasses. Thus we 
took over a work which still grows in im- 
portance. The question of glasses is only 
one of many points of contact which our 
work has with the preparation of our city 
children for life. We have bought carts, 
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wagons, chairs, braces, car tickets, special 
shoes, and many other conveniences, in order 
that the children may go to and remain in 
school. We are on the third year of fur- 
nishing one boy, each day, two street car 
tickets, in order that he may attend our 
Technical High School. The principal takes 
charge of the tickets, and reports to us on 
the work of the boy. The reports are good. 
That is only one of many instances where we 
have opened a door to education to a boy 
or girl who otherwise would never get a 
chance at life. 

Orthopedic work is the most expensive of 
all the different general lines of surgical care 
for children. Hospital charges for each 
such case amount up to almost one hundred 
dollars. Our Commissioner of Charities has 
done all he could for us here. One interested 
philanthropist authorized the expenditure 
of six hundred dollars in one year on this 
work for this amount. 

After the first year the Rotary Club of 
Syracuse assumed entire financial responsi- 
bility for the work. Each Christmas the 
club makes this its special charge, so that 
at this moment we have enough money 
to care for every child who will be reported 
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to us before next Christmas. If we ran 
short the club would raise more money 
promptly. Thus we can only say that 
in the city of Syracuse no crippled child 
who is known to us is neglected. The system 
of friendly visiting is continued. We are 
lengthening braces and changing equipment 
for the growing children who came under 
our observation early in our work. We hope 
to go on, and when our work is over we 
believe that others will begin where we leave 
off. This is not a sob story. There are 
tears between every word set down here. 
How little we, who are comfortable, under- 
stand the love and sorrow of the poor. I 
knew a woman whose little girl baby never 
walked. The father died. The home was 
eaten up. Twelve years that mother sat ina 
county house beside the cot on which her 
broken baby lay — until the spirit fled. It 
is only our ignorance and our heedlessness 
which permits these things to be. There is 
not a city in this great country of ours but 
can do what we have done in Syracuse. The 
reward! When we first found Tony, his 
toes turned inward and touched each other, 
and he went on crutches. The last time we 
saw him he was running down the street, hat 
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in hand, two straight feet, and laughter in 
his soul. There are hundreds of Tonies, if 
not thousands, hobbling through life for 
want of some one who will look at their feet 
and dream of what each Tony may become 
with a little attention. 

This is not the place for many statistics. 
If the reader wants a few here they are. 
We have purchased fourteen wheel chairs, a 
dozen artificial legs, over twenty-five braces 
for crooked legs, over three hundred pairs 
of glasses, and a long row of crutches, shoes, 
plaster casts, wagons, carts, and other neces- 
sary things. We have put whole families 
on scientific diet and paid the bill. We have 
spent two hundred and fifty dollars on 
medicines. Children’s feet, arms, legs, bodies, 
have been straightened or strengthened. 

There is more to it, much more, but I 
must not occupy any more space. There 
are many fine memories of pathetic gratitude. 
There is the laughter of little children echoing 
back there. It has been a wonderful work, 
a perpetual joy. It is the most interesting 
. and profitable business under the sun. Its 
dividends are great in human life. 

Just to set little children on their feet, 
give them good eyes, and send them on their 
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way with new hope, that is even better than 
making two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. We shall never miss the time 
and money we have put into this work. It 
has been a side issue which has not inter- 
fered with other interests. Yet I am not 
quite sure but that it is the most important 
work our hands and hearts have turned to 
doing these three years. 


MY LABRADOR 


I am quite familiar with the work of 
Grenfell in Labrador. Many years ago I 
arranged for him to speak before the Rotary 
Club of Syracuse. Then we had him for a 
lecture in our church. We have always 
done something for his work. Last year we 
sent him great boxes of clothing from the 
Red Cross Chapter. Each year our King’s 
Daughters and the church send him some 
money. There has been sent me for review, 
for a long time, all the books about Gren- 
fell’s work which come from the publishers 
to a newspaper of this city. The hardships 
and poverty of the people of Labrador, with 
the rocks and wilderness and uncertain sea 
for their narrow boundaries, have always 
awakened in me some of my wild blood, and 
a deeper appreciation of the heroism of 
common man. It was a very noble and 
unselfish thing for Grenfell to spend the 
finest years of his whole life for that remnant 
of humanity. I know of nothing more 
human and appealing in the annals of con- 
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temporary life than that figure of a bare- 
headed Englishman standing at the wheel 
of his little ship Strathcona, and beating up 
against ice and rocks and tempestuous seas 
along that thousand miles of fishermen’s 
land. He told me once that he counted it a 
part of his day’s work to set or amputate a 
broken arm or leg, or do anything he knew 
how to do as a surgeon or doctor. “But,” 
he said, “I do count it as something to my 
credit that I have kept my ship right side 
up for twenty years on the coast of Labra- 
dor.”” Since then his old Strathcona has 
been wrong side up on the Labrador coast, 
and his friends have bought him a new and 
better Strathcona. : | 
Long ago I saw in my imagination that 
there are on earth many Labradors, many 
communities where life is very crude, where 
poverty stings, where: people endure real 
hardships, and where if one will lend a hand 
he can add to human happiness. There are 
about 15,000 people in Grenfell’s Labrador: 
Here is our Labrador. Central New York 
is on the whole a prosperous neighborhood. 
The land is quite productive. A wide variety 
of fruits are grown in this section. The hills 
of southern Onondaga and Cortland Coun- 
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ties are attractive scenery. It is doubtful 
if great nature when she made this globe 
ever strung a row of more beautiful strips of 
water between the hills than are the Finger 
Lakes. We who live here think of this 
section of the country as, on the whole, as 
good a place to live as there is anywhere. 
But Central New York is going through 
that change which is going on over much of 
the United States. Conditions of life in the 
country seem to grow harder, or else we are 
all growing softer. Certainly since I was 
young and lived on the farm there have come 
some great improvements. Most of our 
farm work was done with very little ma- 
chinery. There were no telephones, no R.D., 
no automobiles. The roads were rough. 
The journey to the city took all day. To- 
day we make it in less than an hour. Good 
roads and auto trucks and many other con- 
veniences have come, but something else has 
happened, or else we are awake to something 
which we were dead to then. Churches are 
many of them moribund or dead. Most of 
the old neighborhood business of shoe-shop, 
backsmith-shop, dressmaking, etc., have 
gone to the city. Most of the doctors have 
followed. When I was a boy the village 
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doctor was an institution. There were often 
two of them. They are almost extinct. 
There are whole neighborhoods without one. 
Farm workers are scarce. The old organiza- 
tion of family life on the farm is also almost 
extinct. The schools of many back country 
sections cannot go alone. They must be 
supported by the state. The situation of 
the farmer is less favorable than it once 
was. 

There is another side to this situation 
which people are not inclined to speak of 
frankly. If this was a confessional I would 
say that one of the withering curses of 
religious work in the world to-day is the fact 
that too often the ministry has become a 
business profession rather than a service. 
And a commercialized profession at that. 
What is true of the minister is true of the 
law and of medicine. The things which 
good lawyers and seemingly honest men will 
do in the way of charging fees is sometimes 
astonishing, to say nothing about being 
disturbing if we think the consequences 
through. 

There are two classes who get along pretty 
well with the doctors. These are the rich 
and the very poor, provided the needs of the 
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very poor are of such nature as to be cared 
for at public charge. But there is a large 
middle class who fare hard. Their income 
from farm or shop is limited. The margin 
of surplus above actual human need is very 
narrow at the best. They can pay five 
dollars, or ten, but they cannot pay fifty or 
a hundred or five hundred, and keep out 
of debt. ‘The city workers handle more 
money than the country workers. They 
sometimes find a way out. But the minimum 
cost of childbirth to-day, with the hospital 
care which every woman ought to have at 
such a time, is from one hundred to two 
hundred dollars. The average dentist wants 
from five to ten dollars an hour for his work. 
Fifty dollars, plus hospital bills, is about the 
minimum price for a simple operation like 
removal of adenoids or tonsils. With the 
total result that there are scattered all over 
our country-side children who do not get 
the medical treatment which they need and 
ought to have. 

Six or seven years ago another social 
worker and myself decided to make a survey 
of a section of this country child life. We 
interested the country school superintendents 
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and teachers and tabulated 3,500 children 
in country schools in Onondaga County. 
This survey was one extension of the Rotary 
Club work for crippled children. We wanted 
the facts of country child health. We found 
that of these 3,500 children there were over 
900, or about 25 per cent, who needed some 
kind of dental or surgical care which they 
were not getting. With these facts we began 
our work. It happens that I am chairman 
of our Syracuse Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and that we have there in charge 
of the Junior Red Cross a woman who is 
greatly interested in this work. We pur- 
chased a portable dental clinic and arranged 
with young graduate dentists who were not 
crowded with work to go with our worker 
and our outfit into the country schools. 
One year we had two portable outfits, but 
because we do not have money enough we 
limit ourselves to one. The dentist is paid 
by the day. We try to get money enough 
out of the work to pay him. We pay the 
overhead. The prices we charge are small. 
We do the work without pay if necessary. 
So far these outfits, workers and dentists, 
have cared for the mouths and teeth of 
1,406 children in our country schools. 
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Through the Red Cross workers we de- 
veloped an understanding with our city 
hospitals to take care of our tonsil and 
adenoid cases at a price which simply covers 
costs, and perhaps not quite that. Since our 
survey, which we made five or six years ago, 
we have had brought to our city hospitals 
and had operated on, 723 children from the 
country schools. 

During the last few years health investiga- 
tions in the country schools are greatly 
increased through public health doctors and 
county school nurses, with the result that 
the time has come for us to extend our 
survey over the whole County of Onondaga. 
So the other day, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, six of us lunched together and worked 
out our program. It will be easier and more 
thorough now. The county nurses have a 
mass of statistical information. With this 
in hand our workers are going with the 
nurses as soon as the country schools open 
in September, and they are going to examine, 
weigh and measure all the children who need 
some kind of medical care which they do not. 
receive. All of this work will be done under 
the supervision of the Public Health Doctor. 
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Before November 1, 1929, we hope to have 
in our office a health sheet of 11,000 children 
in our country schools. We hope to have 
this information so carefully tabulated that 
we will know the nurse, the teacher, the 
doctor and the child with its need, in each 
country school in the county. So that 
when our dental clinic is set up in a school, 
or the time comes for us to handle a child 
who is a hospital operation case, we will 
know just what our problem is, and know 
how to deal with it. My part in all this is 
to see that the work is done and that the 
bills are paid. With the staff of workers we 
have and with the co-operation we are certain 
to get, now that they understand us, from 
people, children, nurses, doctors and hospitals, 
we hope that within the next few years we 
will be able to improve greatly the health 
conditions of child life back to the last 
cross roads public school of this county. 

This is my Labrador. There are over 
11,000 of these children. Almost as many 
as there are people in Grenfell’s Labrador. 
If we count mothers and fathers whose 
children these are, if we remember how 
parents love their children and suffer with 
them, surely this is all worth while. 
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Our community is up to the average of 
American life. Our Labrador is not different 
from hundreds of country neighborhoods in 
the United States. My adventure is as real 
as Grenfell’s in his Strathcona, and I am 
getting as much kick out of my work as he 
gets out of his. If some one who reads this 
is surprised and shocked, and thanks God 
that his community is not like ours, he is 
simply ignorant concerning his own neighbor- 
hood. If he will go in search of the facts as 
carefully and thoroughly as we have he will 
find out something nearer home that may 
shock and surprise him, and awaken him 
out of his illusion and self-complacency. 


MY SOUL AND THE WORLD 


What is one’s greatest contribution to the 
world? The other day some people driving 
into Syracuse wanted to find their way to 
our house. They were strangers here, and 
so they stopped and asked a workman on 
the street if he knew where Dr. Betts lived. 
“Fred Betts,”’ he answered, ‘‘well, I guess I 
do. Hehas attended funerals in our family.” 
And so he directed them accurately to our 
door. Ask any one of a dozen policemen on 
the street for the location of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, and few will answer cor- 
rectly. Ask them where Dr. Betts’s church 
is and I am certain that a majority of them 
will know at once. If we analyze those 
answers carefully it is clear that the meaning 
is that in Syracuse I count for more as a 
man than I do as an institution. I repeat 
that I am always and everywhere a minister 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I never hide 
my flag or my identity. No minister need 
hide his if he is a man’s man everywhere. 
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I have done many things in Syracuse 
concerning which I am proud. To most 
people I am known by my works. But 
there is something I take more pride in than 
in any of my work. Some years ago, in a 
theater, at a great mass meeting, the mayor 
of the city and myself were talking behind 
the curtain when the chancellor of the uni- 
versity came up and asked, ‘How do you 
two work together?” The mayor’s answer 
came like a flash, ‘“Because while we some- 
times disagree, we never lie to each other.” 
The other day that mayor reminded me of 
those strenuous days, and said, “Well, it 
was true. In all those years we never lied 
to each other.”” That remark covered the 
four years of the World War, during which 
I headed the War Camp Community Service, 
and we did some lively work keeping Syra- 
cuse as clean as possible for the tens of 
thousands of soldiers who camped here. At 
another time I purchased a lot back of our 
church where there was a blind alley of 
darkness and moral as well as material filth. 
I asked the mayor to cut that street through. 
I urged my church trustees to buy the 
property. They could not agree. I knew 
that sometime some one would build up 
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against our church on that lot, and shut out 
our light. I bought the property for twelve 
thousand dollars. Then I went to the 
mayor and asked him to have the street 
cut through, spread the cost of the land over 
it per foot, pay me for the land the city took, 
and I would assume the balance. This was 
done. The day we completed the plan and 
the city gave me a check, the mayor said to 
me: “You will always be welcome at the 
city hall. You are one of the few men who 
come here who do not want to make money 
out of the city.” I understood all that 
was behind that remark concerning con- 
demnation of land for public use. I came 
out of that transaction leaving behind me 
with that group of politicians a reputation 
for honesty and integrity, easily won, that 
has been for me a public asset at the city 
hall to this day. 
Politics changed. Another mayor of an- 
other political party was elected. The city 
government and the Board of Education 
were of opposite parties and they got into a 
big row. They could not even work together 
for the common good. The mayor wanted a 
committee of citizens to study the situation 
and report to him and to the public. I know 
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the public school system of the city pretty 
well. The mayor appointed me chairman 
of that committee. I knew I had nothing 
great to suggest, but I was certain that 
something ought to be done. I went into 
the whole question thoroughly and our 
committee worked faithfully. We made 
some suggestions, which have not all been 
adopted. We did not expect they would be, 
although I am still convinced that they ought 
to be. The one thing we did do was to meet 
with one group, then the other group, until 
we worked out a compromise plan, and in 
doing that we persuaded the two groups 
to talk it over together. There will always 
be friction between public school boards and 
city governments so long as the enormous 
expenses of the public school system are put 
into the general tax budget of the city. The 
contribution our committee made to the 
issue was that of a group of fair-minded 
citizens who were able to help all parties 
see and act together for a common cause in 
which all parties were interested. 

As I look back over my long life in Syra- 
cuse, and upon all the civic causes and 
problems in which I have had a share, the 
impression deepens that my greatest con- 
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tribution to the life of this city is that of at 
least one man who has wanted nothing, 
would have nothing, but the public good. 
One man who, when it came to that public 
good, belonged to no party, had no personal 
ends to serve, and would not be diverted by 
any influence from the main issue. One 
man whose first and last and only question 
was whether this thing made for or against 
the public good. 

I have earned that reputation honestly. 
During all these forty years I have been in 
and out of the city hall, newspaper offices, 
public and private places. I have come to 
know as many people and as many public 
men in this city as any one in it. I have 
known assemblymen, congressmen, mayors 
and governors. And I believe I can honestly 
say that I have never asked from any one of 
them any favor which was personal or selfish. 
I have been as poor as poverty. During 
those early years it was hard sledding. 
Sometimes the grocery bill hung fire. Some- 
times we could not afford the things we 
needed for comfort of home or of body. Yet 
even among my own people I have never 
whined, or begged, or asked for personal 
favors or loans of money. There were three 
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or four people back there who were wonderful 
friends. My people as a whole would go 
almost the limit, these later years, for me. 
But what I have wanted more than that, 
more than personal gifts or favors, was some- 
thing no one would quite understand, and 
might have considered egotistical and con- 
ceited. I wanted them all, mayors, editors, 
politicians, friends, to say as I passed that 
way, “There goes a man.’”’ Not a saint. 
Not a paragon of virtue. Not a sancti- 
monious pietist. Just a real, human, home- 
spun, square-toed man, with his two feet 
on the ground, his head in the air, candid, 
humble, contrite, conscious of his own faults, 
but determined to play a man’s part in the 
affairs of this world. 

This brings me to the answer of my ques- 
tion. What is one’s greatest contribution 
to the world? I have resurrected and re- 
generated a divided and discouraged church. 
I have had a hand in and a part in almost 
every good cause in the life of this city. But 
I have always felt, and I feel now, that the 
one thing I have always wanted to con- 
tribute to the life of the world is myself, my 
soul, my faith and hope and love, my un- 
conquerable confidence in God and His 
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works. I have wanted to be and to per- 
sonify something like these things: A 
citizen without self seeking. An American 
yet a citizen of the world. A Christian, but 
a member in that Church of Humanity 
where all souls among all peoples have tried 
to worship God in spirit and in truth. A 
Universalist whose deepest joy in life, whose 
greatest happiness, lies in that common 
destiny of mankind under a loving provi- 
dence which never fails, yet a Universalist 
without prejudice, bigotry, or guile. One 
who is true to his philosophy of life, in that 
he wants to share the ideals and the emotion 
of every human soul that bows at any altar 
in the consciousness of the mystery of the 
presence of God. I mean by this that the 
one supreme contribution which any one 
can make to the world and to the life of 
humanity is himself, a person, a son of God, 
a rebirth in human experience of that Spirit 
which is indeed Life. 


THE CANDLE OF MATTHEW 5:15 - 16 


A friend of mine stopped me on the street 
one day, after the newspapers had published 
an article about me with what purported to 
be a photograph of me for the heading, and 
asked me how I managed to get so much 
publicity. ‘You have had more newspaper 
publicity than any other man who has lived 
in Syracuse,” he said. “How do you get 
it?’ The accuracy of the statement that I 
have had more newspaper publicity than any 
other man who has ever lived in Syracuse is 
not under consideration here. When one 
has lived forty years in the open, a semi- 
public career, in a city of newspapers, he is 
liable to get some publicity. There are 
whole boxes of stuff that has been published 
about me and from me, piled away in envel- 
opes and in my files. I have had my share. 
No one could do what I have been able to 
do in Syracuse without a great deal of 
publicity. One of the real dangers in a 
modern city is that, however good the plan 
or wise the man, they are liable to be sub- 
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merged and forgotten. For years we tried 
hard to float a guild for crippled children 
here, but it was a flat failure in the end largely 
because we could not fix public attention on 
it long enough to obtain the necessary money. 
The slogan, “It pays to advertise,” applies 
to any good cause as emphatically as it does 
to salesmanship. The cant use of ““We must 
sell it to the public’ applies to everything, 
although the use of the phrase is sometimes 
pathetic in the mouths of pietists. The 
turning point in our Moral Survey fight 
came when the editor of the Syracuse Herald 
sent for me and offered me a whole page 
in the Sunday edition of that paper, I took 
that page and crowded into it the facts, 
figures, and the substance of the story of 
that whole campaign. That page did the 
business. It brought us before the grand 
jury. It subjected us to severe denunciation 
and threats. It startled many people and 
it shocked some, but it aroused public 
opinion and fixed public attention on an 
outrageous situation. It all came without 
asking. For one whole year we avoided 
publicity. When publicity-came it was be- 
cause the story was news to an editor. 
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A few weeks ago I sat next to an English- 
man at a public function dinner. He had 
been imported to America by a great inter- 
national organization for the purpose of 
getting its official publication close to the 
attention of the public. His job is to awaken 
the interest of a hundred thousand people 
in his special theme of getting acquainted. 
Just as the dinner began a reporter came up 
behind his chair and asked him for some 
notes of his address. He was abrupt with 
the reporter. He told him he ought to have 
come earlier, and that it was too late now 
for him to give him anything. So the re- 
porter turned away from this refusal. The 
man turned to me and justified his refusal. 
I said to the man: ‘You have come to 
America to create public opinion for closer 
intimacy. That is not the way those of us 
who want publicity treat reporters. We try 
to do what they ask of us, even at our in- 
convenience.” He got the point. He got 
up quickly, darted across that hall between 
the tables of men, got hold of the reporter, 
took him to his room in the hotel where we 
were eating, gave the reporter the copy of 
his address which he had there, and as the 
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result got in the next morning’s paper a good 
story and quite a full report of his address. 

In all these forty years in Syracuse I have 
never asked a personal favor of any agency 
of publicity, nor from any paper. I send my 
regular church notices to all the newspapers. 
When Billy Sunday ended his sawdust trail 
campaign here he closed on Sunday night 
with one of his passionate and severe de- 
liverances. We all knew what was coming. 
I went to the editor of the morning paper 
and asked him if he would print the abstract 
of a sermon on the ‘“‘Love of God” which 
I preached that day, next to his report of 
Mr. Sunday’s sermon. He did so. I have 
written an average of perhaps four or five 
letters a year to the different newspapers on 
public questions. I have never requested 
the publication of these letters, but they 
are always published. Again and again, 
when some public question or cause has 
needed publicity, I have called the attention 
of editors or reporters to these and they 
have usually followed up with some news 
story. 

I learned long ago that, in this modern 
newspaper world, the press is anxious for 
all the news worth printing. If one is doing 
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anything worth mentioning to the public, 
newspapers want to know about it and want 
to tell about it. There are individuals who 
haunt newspaper offices seeking personal 
publicity. They want their pictures in the 
paper, or they want the public to know they 
are here. Probably my face has adorned the 
press as much as any face in Syracuse. I 
have had dozens of photographs taken for 
them. Many have been taken of me by 
them. But the idea of asking a newspaper 
to print my face or print any personal story 
about me is simply preposterous and is out 
of the range of my calculations. I have been 
as independent with newspapers as with 
any one else. A few times I have protested 
emphatically to editors and reporters about 
what they have printed about me. A few 
times the matter has reached a somewhat 
tense situation. When something false or 
distorted about me has been printed and I 
felt that it was deliberate, I have never 
hesitated to tell even the man at the top 
what I thought about it. Editors like that. 
They respect the man who is not seeking 
personal favors, but who is ready to speak 
independently out of his own self-respect. 
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Where I have obtained my publicity is 
from my personal relations with the news- 
paper world. I am fortunate in having a 
newspaper man in my own house, so I see 
the other side. I understand the haste and 
rush of gathering news. We do turn off our 
telephone at 10 p.m. these days, in order to 
get our rest. But if a reporter came to me 
at 5 a.m. or 10 p.m. for something for his 
paper, he would get it. If he calls on the 
telephone, he gets what he is after if it is 
not too confidential. If he comes to the 
table where I am to speak, I give him a few 
notes, which are all he wants. I am never so 
tired, never so crowded, never so much in a 
hurry, that I will not wait or plan to do any- 
thing asked of me by a representative of the 
press. It is many years since I have refused 
a single request. Once an editor was severe 
with me and unfair. He told me how much 
my church and I depended upon his news- 
paper for publicity. I told him he needed 
teaching how we could get along without 
his paper. For a number of years I did not 
write a line or send a church notice to that 
newspaper. Then, one day, the news editor 
called me up and asked me if I would write 
a short sermon for some special edition. I 
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said I certainly would. I wrote that sermon 
and since then we have been on friendly 
terms. Nothing that has ever come to me 
in the way of publicity has ever cost me one 
moment’s loss of self-respect or independence. 
I have had all that is good for me without 
being obliged to pay that price. 

Nor is it necessary. Neither the world 
nor the newspaper cares greatly about the 
every day life of any one. There is very 
little public interest in our job, unless we 
do that job in an original way. So far as 
one is just a minister, even a conscientious 
minister, only one group of many groups 
mark his coming and going. But there is a 
common life, and there are common in- 
terests, in any community in which all are 
interested. Whoever is willing to put him- 
self into this common life and is willing to 
work for the common good will find everybody 
interested in him because he is interested in 
them. He must put aside self-seeking. I 
remember a man here who was efficient and 
useful and I believe sincere, but he was 
spoken of on the street as “a dollar apiece 
all around” Mr. Blank. That killed his 
influence. What publicity I have had has 
been the result of what I have been doing. 
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Sometimes it has been wrung from those who 
for a time disliked me because they felt that 
I was not minding my own business. Back 
when I was young, and raw and inexperi- 
enced, there were times when I might have 
been justly accused of saying or doing some- 
thing in order to attract public attention, 
but that was long ago. I think I can truth- 
fully say that it is many years since I did 
anything like that. If I have the gift of 
speech that is lively, and if I sometimes de- 
liberately say things in a way to wake 
people and make them think, I do not count 
that a fault. 

Some people would kill interest in any 
cause by their sloppy or careless or common- 
place manner of speech. I have never 
hesitated to say it with a snap. The 
other day a man repeated something he 
heard me say twenty years ago. I had not 
seen him since. The rest was lost. That 
crumb was saved. He had been feeding on 
it for twenty years. How I wish I could 
make a lot of these dents. If we say things 
so that people will sit up and take notice, 
or if we do things that will command the 
attention of that great, commonplace but 
kind-hearted and life-seeking multitude which 
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we call the public, we are certain to get all 
the publicity and all the flattery that is good 
for our modesty and our humility. Public 
opinion is very fickle. A wise man is never 
misled by praise. He knows that the bless- 
ings he receives to-day may to-morrow turn 
to curses, if he maintains his integrity when 
some new critic faces him and bares his 
soul and he finds himself obliged to advocate 
an unpopular cause. I have had that kind 
of publicity also, and I am certain now that 
it was also good for me. At least it has taught 
me to be unafraid. It has also convinced 
me that there are no conspiracies among 
newspapers to deny any man whatever pub- 
licity he deserves. There is a publicity which 
is not inconsistent with modesty. At least 
there are the words of Jesus to this effect. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ONE’S TIME 


Let me go back here to what I said about 
doing things well and never scamping one’s 
work. We hear a great deal now about this 
inferiority complex. To it we refer much of 
the impotence which defeats the efforts of 
many people. Not long ago we were urged 
by an able guide of youth to cultivate 
snobbery, otherwise self-assurance. A young 
friend of mine about to apply for a position 
in a large corporation was advised to put 
on his best clothes, and “‘sell”’ himself to that 
executive officer. There is some truth and 
some wisdom in that advice. If we do not 
believe in ourselves it will be difficult to make 
any one else believe in us. There is another 
side to this situation. I have always been 
somewhat of a victim to this inferiority 
complex. I have always had spells when 
nothing I was doing seemed worth while 
or worthy of me. I have toiled and toiled on 
a sermon and then have thrown it away. I 
have preached sermons only to turn away 
from the performance in disgust. I have 
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been so disappointed and ashamed of some 
remark or some address I have made that 
for the time being I was resolved never to 
speak again. A mispronounced word, a 
wrong use of the singular or plural of a noun 
or verb, the discovery that I have spelled 
a word wrong, will sometimes throw me 
clean off my balance. 

Much of this self-distrust I attribute to 
the fact that I can never forget the neglected 
education of my youth. We often discuss 
the value of education. My own experience 
is that lack of it leads to a lack of self- 
confidence later on. There is a confidence, 
poise, sureness of touch, instinctive accuracy 
of speech, which a broad culture brings with 
it. In my own case the lack of this broad 
background has always been a cause of self- 
distrust. Not of discouragement, however. 
On the contrary, it has been a powerful 
incentive toward hard work. I have been 
a hard worker all my life. One cannot read 
whole shelves of books at past seventy as 
he did at forty or fifty. The mind slows up. 
The body is tired. The attention to books 
is a little harder to maintain. But aside 
from that I am working as hard now as I 
ever did. I work harder on my sermons, 
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although a lifetime of practise liberates me 
somewhat from slavery to my desk, I am 
able to catch my inspiration and set down 
my thoughts in a more informal way. But 
I work all the time. There are lazy streaks 
in all of us. Most people waste time enough 
to make all the difference between ignorance 
and wisdom twenty or thirty years after. 

My boyhood came about the close of the 
Civil War. I have said that, figuratively, I 
was wrapped in the New York Tribune when 
I was born. During that epoch one of the 
heroes and giants of our home was Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, 
in some ways still the greatest figure in the 
history of American journalism. Horace 
Greeley was born in a New Hampshire 
village. His education was very meager. 
At fourteen he was apprenticed to a Vermont 
printer. At twenty he was in New York 
City. At thirty he established the New 
York Tribune. From my early boyhood the 
semi-weekly Tribune was in our home. 
During the years up to twenty-six while I 
learned and worked at the carpenter trade 
and worked Mrs. Betts’ father’s farm, I 
carried the semi-weekly Tribune around with 
me and in my tool chest. Henry Ward 
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Beecher said that he read the whole of 
Motley’s ‘“Dutch Republic’ during the fifteen 
minute waits for the call to dinner. 

Beyond Greeley and Beecher was a third 
great figure looming in my imagination 
during my boyhood. As I have mentioned, 
I was born in Winnebago County, IIl., in 
1858, the country and the year of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. My father was an 
earnest follower of Lincoln. I hung on a 
board fence to see Lincoln’s funeral car go 
past on the railroad. Always since those 
impressionable days I have understood that 
any one who desires can accomplish a great 
deal if he is willing to use his spare time 
intelligently. In those days carpenters 
worked ten hours a day, and came and went 
on their own time. Farmers worked from 
“sun to sun,” often milking the cows after 
dark. When I look about on this shortened 
day’s work I look back with regret, and 
wish I could make the present generation 
understand how rich it is in spare time, and 
how wise it could become if it used that 
spare time thoughtfully. The automobile 
burns up gasoline, wears out machinery, 
burdens millions of poor people financially, 
and adds enormously to the pleasure of 
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millions. In one way Henry Ford has been 
a great benefactor to mankind. But some- 
times I am not sorry that the roads were 
rough and there were no automobiles when 
I was a boy. The horses were too tired to 
drive nights. We were too poor in my 
father’s home to own any horses. On the 
farm later we could not afford a horse for 
pleasure. Therefore we stayed at home. 
So far as a liberal education is concerned I 
count those five winters we spent on the 
farm, after I was married, my real university 
course. Across the road at a neighbor’s a 
university professor had left with his uncle 
part of his library. He invited me to take 
the books and read them. Some were too 
tough for my crude mind, but I bit at the . 
edges of even these. I remember one 
book, Whewell’s “‘History of the Inductive 
Sciences,’’ which I gnawed at as a mouse 
gnaws at a board, until I wore a small hole 
into it through which I crawled, mentally, 
out into a big world. 

During those years I felt mentally like 
arat inatrap. I knew then as well as I do 
now that I had brains. But I did not know 
how to use them. A great fear came over 
me that I would never get out of that trap 
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of human ignorance. Here is where Greeley, 
Beecher and Lincoln became my deliverers. 
There was always in me a certain conscious- 
ness of intellectual possibility, and so I said 
to myself, here is where I have a try at life. 
Since that turning point I have never had 
any spare time to waste. There have been 
times of forced idleness, times when my 
whole mental and nervous machinery reacted 
severely from overwork. Even those times 
of forced idleness became a source of later 
strength. I learned then the psychology of 
reading. I learned that even when mentally 
and nervously exhausted there were books 
which rested and revived me. The dis- 
covery of that fact has been a great blessing 
to me. It has enabled me to rest and read. 
It has taught me how to make all time count 
for accumulated knowledge. 

Here is an illustration from yesterday’s 
experience. When vacation came this year 
my mind was very tired. I have worlds of 
books now. My library shelves are crowded 
and books are piled up all around me on the 
floor. Many of these are new. I am chair- 
man of the Book Committee of our Public 
Library, as well as president of the Board 
of Trustees. We buy about forty thousand 
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dollars worth of books and about five thou- 
sand dollars worth of periodical literature 
each year. I bring these books and periodi- 
cals home by the armful. This year I was 
too tired. I had reviewed an average of 
nearly a book a week for months, and was 
tired of books. Then, one day, in a pile I 
opened a plain little book written by an 
English country boy, in which he told his 
own story of how he became a London 
“Bobby” and how at last he became head 
of the C.I.D., which I think is the Criminal 
Investigation Department of Scotland Yard. 
He says he has met more criminals, more of 
the great criminals, than any other police- 
man in the history of England. He talks 
about them almost endlessly. He is so plain 
and sensible, so kind and courageous, and 
so free from the hard-boiled spirit of the 
policeman, that for a week I went along with 
him enjoying his company. That book re- 
vived my courage, increased my confidence 
in human nature, and left me at the end far 
away from home on a real vacation from 
the carking cares of daily existence. 

I am describing this passing incident be- 
cause it illustrates how one can find a book 
for every need, and a fine companion for a 
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little journey in the world. The primary 
problem in the life of a preacher and teacher 
of men is to preserve one’s intellectual in- 
terest and variety. The pulpit is no place 
for any one to burn the midnight oil and 
grow pale and anemic and dull. Ministers 
grow thin if they eat one intellectual food 
constantly. There is a balanced diet for the 
mind which one should make the basis of 
his studiousness. I do not prescribe any 
intellectual diet for any one. What is -food 
for one may be poison for another. But 
here I am with fifty years between me and 
the day when the purpose to read and learn 
became a part of my experience. I have 
read a library of books. For twenty-five 
years Mrs. Betts read books to me as I will 
tell you later. They were real books and 
she was a wonderful reader. 

Here I am now, after all that experience, 
hungry for books. Hungry for the life 
beyond books. Hungry for the comradeship 
of those who have something to say. More 
exacting perhaps. More fastidious and 
discriminating about what I read. Never- 
more feeling obligated to read anything that 
I do not want to read. When I read a book 
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through now it is because I want to, and the 
author may feel complimented. 

What I am trying to describe is a mental 
purpose and a mental habit which bring one, 
year after year, without striving and without 
that snobbery which so often goes with intel- 
lectual culture, to where one eats and likes 
his daily intellectual food with an appetite 
which increases with the years. Nine people 
out of ten stoop mentally before they stoop 
physically. Nine people out of ten die first 
at the top. I shall not stoop and IJ shall not 
die first at the top. As I approach the epoch 
when so many look back I am looking ahead. 
I shall go on with my head up, face forward, 
I will never accept the classification that 
young men see visions and old men dream 
dreams. I find it difficult to waste my time. 
I am looking now for some comrade of the 
spirit with whom I can walk another mile, in 
the flesh or in the book, toward that realm 
of truth where all things must sometime 
face reality. 


LET YOUR YEA BE YEA 
AND YOUR NAY, NAY 


I did not quite complete my thought or 
make my point in what I said about that 
economy of time which, if we practise it, will 
make any one of us broad in culture and ripe 
in wisdom as the years pass. I want to 
complete this crude brief on one’s intellectual 
life, for much depends upon it. Indeed, ina 
way, everything depends upon it. So many 
preachers and teachers fade away, get 
bleached out and bloodless intellectually and 
spiritually, because they have neglected 
themselves. I am not different from other 
men. I am not conscious of any genius ex- 
cept a genius for hard work, systematic, 
orderly work. I am often complimented on 
having a remarkable memory. Not long 
ago, after I had made a public address, a 
very intelligent and educated man asked, 
“Betts, how are you able to call upon all your 
resources for one talk?’ Last week when 
suddenly called out to speak to a large gath- 
ering of men, a friend said to me, “You 
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always have something to say.’”’ He is not 
one of my people. There is no mystery 
about it. I know where to put my mind on 
the thing I want when I want it. That is 
not always true. Sometimes I miss just 
what I want. To-night, in the dark, I can 
put my hand on books and pen and a hundred 
other things. Why? Because I put them 
there. I do not drop them there. When I 
drop anything I am obliged to hunt for it 
when I want it. But if I put it there, if I 
mentally place it there, I know where it is 
and I can find it in the dark. 

Here is where I would like to make an 
excursion to one side. I have been reading 
an article by a man who is explaining what 
twelve books he would select if he was to be 
alone with them for a period of years. I 
have sat here at this desk forty years and I 
have had with me as my companions and 
friends and advisers a few books. Beyond 
these are thousands of books. Some of these 
are invaluable, many are transient. There 
is a Bible with Young’s Concordance, an 
unabridged Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, a Bible Dictionary, an Encyclopedia, 
Who’s Who in America, a book of Familiar 
Quotations, the World’s Almanac, an An- 
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nual of Scientific Discovery, and a first-class 
Atlas of the World. There are over forty 
periodicals on my subscription list, and there 
come into my study an endless stream of 
books. At the center are these half-dozen 
books. There was also on the wall for years 
a literary-biographical map of history on 
which there was, in red lines, with the 
decades and centuries carefully marked, the 
date of birth and of death, and parallel lines 
for contemporaries, a record of every great 
man and woman of the past. One glance 
locates any one we are looking for, and tells 
who were his contemporaries. I have used 
these materials. I never pass a word I do 
not understand without looking it up in the 
dictionary. I never pass a name without 
finding out, if I do not already know, when 
and where that person lived. I never read 
of a place anywhere on earth without finding 
in the atlas where that place is. This is not 
an onerous task. It does not take long. 
It is a worth while discipline. When one 
has studied the definition of a word, or the 
time and place of a person, or the locality 
of any place in the atlas, that word, that 
person, that place, becomes a permanent 
addition to one’s knowledge. 
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It is the same way with the use of words 
and terms. Some years ago a minister from 
one of our Syracuse churches came to my 
study to tell me that he could not grant a 
member of his church a letter to my church 
because, he said, we did not believe in the 
divinity of Jesus, and he could not fellowship 
with a Universalist church. He was a fine 
fellow. I knew he was honest. I com- 
plimented him on his courtesy in coming to 
me. Then I asked him if we really under- 
stood each other, or what we meant by the 
divinity of Jesus. He said he thought we 
did. I was sitting at my desk. I put a sheet 
of blank paper on my desk with a pencil, got 
up and said to him, “Sit down here and 
write your definition of the divinity of Jesus 
and I will tell you whether I believe it.”” He 
sat down, took up the pencil, and for ten or 
fifteen minutes tried to write his definition. 
Finally he said to me, “I cannot write my 
definition of the divinity of Jesus.” My 
answer was, “I knew you could not, for you 
do not know what you mean by the divinity 
of Jesus.”” ‘‘Do you?’ he answered. ‘Yes,” 
I said, “and if you will sit a few moments 
I will write it out.”” He waited forme. When 
I handed the sheet with my definition written 
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on it to him he read it carefully and said, 
“Why, I believe that.”’ “Of course you do,”’ 
I replied. ‘We all do when we know what 
we mean, and all your life you have been 
condemning others for what you yourself 
believe.’’ He was fine and humble, he gave 
the letter from his church to mine. Here is 
the secret. I had written out my definition 
of the divinity of Jesus, over and over again. 
All I had to do was copy a definition that 
was in my mind. 

All my life I have done just that. Long 
ago I learned that on one’s feet there is no 
time for delicate distinctions, but if the 
speaker has outlined his primary ideas and 
defined them, the mind will automatically 
pick up those definitions. This applies to 
all of one’s thinking. I have disciplined 
myself to know what I mean. I have a 
thousand times over written out a definition 
of some term, held it up and asked myself 
in the presence of cold paper and ink: ‘‘Do 
you believe that? Is that what you believe?” 
Often I find it is not what I believe, and be- 
fore I am done I find out what I do believe. 
There is altogether too much loose talk in 
the world. This leads to a confusion of 
tongues. If I was to speak to-morrow on 
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any controverted question I would know 
before I opened my mouth what I mean by 
the crucial terms I am to use, or I would 
not use them. 

The outcome of such discipline is a certain 
directness and accuracy of speech which 
becomes unconscious and automatic. 


A MAN’S HOUSE IS HIS CASTLE 


There is a sentence in “‘Semayne’s Case, 
Coke 5, Rep. 91” which a lawyer might 
quote as an authority, but which I count 
as one of the wisest sayings that a seven- 
teenth century judge ever put into one of 
his decisions. ‘“The house of every one is to 
him as his castle and fortress, as well for 
his defense against injury and violence as 
for his repose.” If by house Sir Edward 
Coke intended a man’s home, there is even 
more to the statement than the decision of 
the court. 

There is an illustration from the Bible 
that runs deeper into the life of man than 
anything a legal decision can touch. Ifa 
man has a home, if he has a home in the 
finest spiritual meaning of the word, that 
home will be for him a “City of Refuge’ 
from all the arrows of outrageous fortune 
and from all the buffeting of a tempestuous 
world. It goes without saying that some- 
times most of us have been discouraged, and 
that sometimes the wear and tear of life 
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has been almost unbearable. I have a 
friend who lives under very high pressure. 
He is a partner in a large business, at the 
head of a large financial institution, promi- 
nent in politics, on the board of trustees of a 
bank, along with a dozen other positions 
which tap his energy, wear out his nerves 
and crowd him for time. Just in his prime, 
at fifty-six, he began to show signs of heart 
fatigue. That is the age when men become 
aware of death impending and are afraid. 
This man felt the shock, and began to run 
after the doctors. He tried this for a year 
but kept on with his many pressing interests. 
At the end of the year he was in bed, and I 
went to see him. He has a beautiful home 
and an attractive wife. I asked him if he 
would take my medicine if I prescribed for 
him. He told me he would try. So I said 
that when he got out of bed he was to end all 
those down town business lunches at noon. 
-He was to come home and eat a bowl of 
bread and milk with his wife. Then he was 
to take off his collar, shoes and half his 
clothes, get some book that was sedative in 
its quality, lie down on his bed, read a little, 
doze a little and remain on that couch for 
one hour after lunch each day. Like any 
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good patient this man has followed some- 
thing like that rule, and now, after six or 
seven years, he is erect, alert, and impresses 
one as a man of splendid vitality. I gave 
him the medicine I have taken for years. 
I always lunch with Mrs. Betts when this is 
possible. Some years ago, desperate from 
the endless succession of calls, day and night, 
I asked the telephone company to put in a 
switch on our telephone or take it out of the 
house. We have the switch, and for an 
hour each day after lunch that switch is 
turned off. Or if it is necessary to leave the 
switch on, I turn off the switch to the branch 
telephone in my study, go there and close 
the door, and not even the angels can get me 
until I come out of it. 

There are many rules for success, many 
conditions of success, but there is one pri- 
mary condition of success for a man who has 
lived my kind of life. That condition is 
find the right girl to marry and make her 
your wife. Marriage is a gamble, and when 
we think we know each other, we are often 
fooled. Speaking at the table about some 
pretty butterfly girls who were at the party 
at the hotel the night before, one son said, 
“Yes, very pretty to look at but not so good 
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to live with always.’’ One of the gravest 
mistakes in marriage is to expect too much 
of it. It’s like these highly emotional revival 
meetings after which the people who were 
caught up in a great wave of feeling cool off 
and are liable to change their minds about 
the whole business and possibly experience 
an extreme reaction. 

I have never been an easy man with whom 
to live. I have never cared for many things. 
In our home we share everything together. 
We go together. We try to like things to- 
gether. I have cared for my fireside. But 
I have not been an easy man with whom to 
live, for I have never spared myself. I have 
always had my program, and I have always 
been impatient of anything that interferred 
with that program. It is one of the serious 
mistakes such men as myself make that we 
are liable not to spare others any more than 
we do ourselves. Sometimes in the midst 
of strenuous efforts one has to fight the 
world outside and the weakness inside. 
There have been times when it has taken all 
the will and determination in me to overcome 
the weakness in my own makeup, and at the 
same time face the criticisms and oppositions 
of the world outside, 
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I should have wilted and failed again and 
again but for one thing. It is the simple 
truth, and I must set it down here as some- 
thing that is due, that I have always had a 
home which has been my castle, into which 
no enemy could come, nor worldly annoyance 
follow me. I have had a home where I 
could always come and when I crossed the 
threshold of it I could find peace. Inside 
our home we have had our tragedies. These 
also we have shared together. Our home 
has not been free from tears. It has been 
almost a heartbreak house, year on year. 
But even then our home has been a healing 
balm for wounded hearts. After fifty years 
of comradeship, with all its incidental dis- 
cords and differences, I set it down as the 
primary condition of all the joy and satis- 
faction I have had in my work, that in this 
gamble and chance of married life I found a 
woman who has made my home a City of 
Refuge from all the turmoil and the weari- 
ness of this contentious world. 

I do not know what I would have done 
if I had picked a selfish, dissatisfied and nag- 
ging woman for my companion in my work. 
When we came to Syracuse we turned our 
backs on comfort and a large degree of 
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wealth for people like us. We accepted 
years of poverty as the price of my decision. 
Not then and never, first or last, did my 
companion speak a word of protest or permit 
herself to try to shape my decision. Always 
she has repeated to me the spirit of Ruth: 
“Whither thou goest, I will go. Thy people 
shall be my people. Thy God shall be my 
God.” It is that backgound, that reserve 
of strength, that refuge for my soul, un- 
broken through all the years, which has 
enabled me to spend my life doing things 
which challenge all the vitality and the faith 
that one can have. 

We hear a great deal now about the 
emancipation and mission of women. Our 
home has been a castle armed by a woman’s 
wit and faithfulness. Here together we have 
shared all things. We began in poverty. 
We have come to prosperity. Then and now 
all things have been and are in common, 
and if I have been a little more in evidence 
at times, still we are one and that one is not 
altogether me. We have held that castle 
together. We have held the world at arm’s 
length, and never permitted it to invade the 
sanctuary where we have rested and re- 
freshed our souls. With all its faults and its 
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limitations, with all our mistakes and foibles, 
I could wish nothing better for a man who 
has walked the highways of life as I have, 
than that he have behind him a woman and 
a home like mine. Surely Coke was right. 
A man’s home is his castle and fortress 
against violence and for repose. If more 
women understood that supreme need of 
even strong men there would be less talk 
about the failure of marriage. Nothing on 
earth can take the place of a real home for 
one who spends his days where men crowd 
and jostle each other in what is too often 
a mad scramble for things that perish. 


LAUGHTER AND RALLYING 


This is intended as a personal and intimate 
chapter in my confessions. It is written for 
the comforting of those who are obliged to 
go through the world with a body that is 
imperfect and subject to physical ills which 
are a burden to be carried all through the 
years. So many people come to me with 
their ills, and so many people find in these 
ills an excuse for self-pity and impotence, 
that I sometimes think I would like to tell 
them what is the matter with me. They 
think I am a paragon, and congratulate me 
that I am so well and strong and vigorous 
at my age. They think they are so much 
worse off. I am told again and again that 
I have so much will, so much more will than 
most people, that I can do anything. 

I told a doctor yesterday that if I should 
turn to medicine it would be to study the 
art of mental therapeutics. Many people 
were shocked at what the medical examina- 
tions of the World War revealed of imperfect 
human bodies among our American boys. 
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With advancing age there is a tendency in 
the wrong direction. It is not entirely a 
guess that at fifty there are few human 
bodies free from real defects. The difference 
between people is not that some have and 
some have not physical handicaps. The 
difference is the way people deal with their 
own handicaps. All my life I have carried 
around with me a body which never permits 
me to forget that it is here. Since I was six 
years old I have suffered from chronic in- 
flammation of the inner ears as the result 
of imperfect recovery from scarlet fever. 
My ear drums have been pierced for years 
in order to relieve me from severe pain from 
gatherings in the inner ear when I get what 
we call a cold. I have been going to ear 
specialists regularly for over forty years. 
My doctor tells me that with my ears I 
ought to be entirely deaf, and he tells me that 
the reason why I am not deaf is that I have 
developed mental substitutes for useless 
ears. 

Two years after I left college I developed 
a serious eye trouble which cost me the entire 
use of one eye, and for two or three years 
seriously endangered the sight of the other 
eye. Between two Sundays I changed from 
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written to unwritten sermons. That was 
forty-two years ago, and I have never 
preached a sermon from manuscript since. 
But there were years and years of torment 
and handicap to follow. I soon learned that 
I could write without serious inconvenience 
big lettered notes. Gradually I developed 
the ability to write these notes, and seldom 
fix my eyes closely on the writing. During 
twenty-five years I did very little contin- 
uous reading. Fifteen minutes was the 
limit, and if I overstepped that limit I paid 
for the transgression. There have been 
weeks, and even months, over and over 
during these forty-two years during which 
any reading beyond headlines and chapter 
headings was impossible. I am fortunate 
in Mrs. Betts in many ways, but at this point 
I wonder how I could have gone on without 
her. She is the best reader aloud I have 
ever met. She could read for an hour or even 
two hours in a soft and distinct voice which 
never grew harsh and never seemed to grow 
weary. She sat on one side of the table with 
me on the other. I lighted my cigar. She 
opened a book and read. I do not know how 
she stood it. Few of those books were fiction. 
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I chose them. They were biography, history, 
science, sociology, religion, theology, politics. 
They were all wheat for my mill. She read 
a whole library aloud to me during that 
quarter of a century. Sometimes she would 
lay down the book with some question about 
it— we discussed almost everything on 
earth and in heaven. Then one day she was 
sent to bed ill for all winter. That was 
seven or eight years ago. That evening, 
with a nurse with her in the next room, I 
opened the cigar case and took one out. I 
expected to smoke it as I had always done. 
I did not light it. I have never lighted one 
since. I have never wanted one since. I sit 
among smokers at a hundred public lunches 
and dinners, but I have never even wanted 
to smoke a cigar. Such is the influence of 
mind over body. I was homesick that 
night for the woman I had lived with over 
forty years. So much as an aside. That 
quarter of a century of comradeship with a 
book and a cigar is a delightful memory. 
Twice in my life I have been hit on the 
head and knocked unconscious. The last 
time was when I was bossing that building 
at Camp Hillcrest. A scaffolding gave way 
over me and one end of a heavy timber fell 
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on me. The blow must have caused some 
damage to my spine at the top, in the back 
of my neck. For years I was unable to lie 
on either sidé in bed and had to sleep in one 
position on my back, bolstered with two or 
three pillows. This difficulty has followed 
my spine the whole length, to my feet, so 
that during the last two years I have had a 
serious problem of feet and walking. 

All of this, and there is more of it, because 
I have carried another serious disability 
since I was thrown in a wrestling match when 
I was nineteen years old, not to complain but 
in order to explain how much one can put 
into life and get out of it in spite of physical 
disabilities. I am never free from pain for 
a whole day, but what of it? There is just 
this of it, that any one who carries about an 
imperfect body and any one who suffers 
pain, can have a glorious time living if he has 
the nerve to play the game like a man and 
not whine too much about it. I do not think 
I have missed more than one or two Sundays 
from my pulpit in the forty years of my 
ministry in Syracuse, because of ill health. 
Once in the old church, I awoke on Sunday 
morning so hoarse that I could not speak. 
My elder son bore the news to my people 
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and one of my parishioners, George B. 
Clark, conducted the service, reading a 
sermon by some great preacher. 

Some of us were fortunate enough to be- 
come intimate with Rev. A. B. Curtis, who 
was at one time a professor in Tufts College, 
afterward pastor of our Universalist church 
in Binghamton, New York. I do not know 
where he is now. He was a Congregation- 
alist, and after he left Binghamton he 
became pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Minooka, Ill. He was a beautiful soul 
and a gracious fellow, but he was quite deaf. 
He was sedate and undemonstrative, as 
perhaps all college professors and ministers 
ought to be. I have not seen him in many 
years. The first question he asked in the 
last letter he wrote me was: “Betts, have you 
got that laugh with you yet? It’s the 
greatest capital a man ever had with which 
to go through life. How I wish I had one 
like it!’ That laugh has cost me a whole lot 
of trouble. I am not sedate and unde- 
monstrative. I am somewhat noisy and 
hilarious at times, I am told. My life-long 
mentor has warned me many times not to 
laugh overloud. I deserved that correction. 
Sometimes people tell me they know who is 
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around long before they see me. One thing 
I have never done. I have never since I was 
old enough to know what is meant, laughed 
at any one. I have laughed with every one 
who had a laugh in him. 

Years ago when I managed a farm I had 
a man who worked for me who had been 
very passionate and profane. He was “‘con- 
verted” and became very strict in his manner 
of living. However, his conversion never 
quite cured his bad temper. Quite often 
while he was working for me he would break 
out singing in a loud voice. One day I 
said to him, ‘““Why do you do that?” His 
answer was, ‘‘So that I will not break out 
swearing.” The man who can sing or laugh 
when he feels like swearing will save himself 
from many a remorseful and unhappy ex- 
perience. If he can laugh when things go 
wrong, when he is discouraged, when he 
is denounced, when people sneer at him, 
when he wants to cry, when his heart is 
breaking, he will come through it all a 
tempered, wiser man. So long as a man can 
laugh, he has life at arm’s length and will 
not crumple under any blow. No misfortune 
will swamp him. 
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For so long as a man can laugh there is 
left in him some remnant of that saving 
humor that conquers everything with its 
sense of the ridiculous, the preposterous, 
and its appreciation of all the varieties of 
human life. If one could not laugh, some- 
times he would die. I have just come from 
a man who has suffered great pain, and now 
the doctors have performed a serious opera- 
tion on him. Propped up in a chair, wan, 
weak, haggard, not yet certain of the out- 
come, that quiet laugh of his is saving a 
serious situation. There is an antidote for 
every serious ill, and a strong hand to help 
one over most of life’s handicaps, in a cheer- 
ful, optimistic spirit that can face disaster 
with a smile. There is a passage from Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody which is a challenge and 
a call to all of us as the years draw on. I 
laughed before I met it, but the supreme 
test is not to laugh when we are young, but 
to keep our laughing souls as we grow old; 


“Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay; 
Winged sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear 
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I made my shooting spear: 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 
And swift oncoming doom, 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating plume. 

From the shutting mists of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 

I made a batile horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. i 
Oh hearken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
Oh hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the gray disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying.” 


I would like to face life and death like that. 
I know that I have made something of a 
_mess of it, but God knows that I have tried. 


A FREE MIND MOVING AMONG THE 
MYSTERIES OF EXISTENCE 


I doubt if there are many ministers who 
have enjoyed their sermon and pulpit work 
more than I have. My pulpit is now and 
always has been the center of my ministry. 
I have always been a mixer with men. I 
like folks. Just real folks. There is almost 
infinite variety under the surface of human 
nature. We are too superficial in our asso- 
ciations with men and women. All Chinese 
or Japanese look alike to the average Wes- 
terner just as all trees look alike. But 
neither Chinese, Japanese nor leaves look 
alike to an artist or to any one who is a care- 
ful observer. The crowd on the street are 
individuals of infinite variety and endless 
interest if we have eyes to see and ears to 
hear. ‘Those critics and those sociologists 
who herd people in classes and mark multi- 
tudes with a single phrase, are not good ob- 
servers or good thinkers. For practical, 
which usually means superficial, purposes 
one may count a multitude as sheep or goats, 
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but even then he does the sheep and goats 
an injustice, for no two of them are alike. This 
all means that, to the one who is a careful 
observer and a sympathetic human being, 
other human beings are the most interesting, 
suggestive, awakening materials for study 
and intimacy. 

I have been a reader of books all my life. 
I love books. I have given away hundreds 
of books to those I thought would profit by 
them, but I have never sold a book that I 
have once owned. Some things we do not 
sell. If we part with them it must be a 
matter of friendship or affection. Yet with 
all my interest in and love for books, my 
chief pleasure in life has been human beings. 
These have furnished me the materials for 
my sermons. I have preached their ideas 
and their hopes and dreams. I have tried 
to read them and learn from them and find 
out their interpretation of life. 

Last night at a board meeting at the hotel 
a physician came to me and asked me if it 
was in order to pay me a compliment. I 
answered that any honest man, himself 
included, likes to know his work is appre- 
ciated. I told him I had gone across the city 
yesterday to tell a man who had done some 
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work for me how well he had done it. I 
attended, a few days ago, the funeral of 
another well known physician who was not 
one of my people. This doctor at the board 
meeting had been one of quite a large group 
of doctors who were present at that funeral, 
some of them as bearers. He followed his 
question with the remark that the funeral 
service was so different from anything he 
had ever heard at such a place that he was 
greatly interested in it. Yet at that funeral 
I had simply taken a paragraph from a 
drama by William Vaughn Moody and a 
verse from Browning and had commented on 
what two fine souls had said about life and 
about death. The significant phrase of this 
physician, who is a churchman, was that he 
got in me a glimpse of “‘a free mind moving 
among the great mysteries of life.” 

I liked that compliment because its author 
was honest. He is intelligent, he is “‘ortho- 
dox,’’ as he said, and he had caught a glimpse 
in my mind of the primary purpose of my 
whole intellectual history as a minister and 
a preacher. Zona Gale, who has done her 
share of delightful story writing, says that 
there are only a few things worth writing 
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about. Among these she specifies the mys- 
teries of life, of love, of death, and of God. 
All my life I have believed, thought and 
acted on this belief, that there are only a 
few things in the world worth preaching 
about or worth going to church to hear about. 
These few things can be included in the speci- 
fications of Zona Gale. 

Perhaps I ought to state the case differ- 
ently. What I mean is that everything in 
heaven, on earth and under the earth has its 
significance and its center in one of the 
thoughts on Zona Gale’s list. Whatever 
topic a speaker or preacher may choose is of 
more or less importance in the degree with 
which it throws or fails to throw some light 
upon one or another of these great mysteries. 
Disassociated from these great problems, 
most topics sink into insignificance. Preach- 
ing is a broken, fragmentary business at 
best. It is twenty-five or thirty minutes 
once in seven days. How shall we maintain 
in it and through it something more than 
just a lot of disassociated and paragraphic 
comments? Some ministers preach a series 
of sermons and then make a book of them. 
There is a better way, for me at least. I have 
preached a half a dozen sermons without 
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any emphasis upon their unity or sequence, 
when all the time I have been working a vein 
of thought as a miner works a vein of hidden 
gold. Always this unspoken unity has been 
a process of thinking around some one or 
another of the great central mysteries of 
human existence. One can preach a year on 
the evolution of ideas in the Bible. He can 
range all history for the material for illus- 
trating his sermons. Yet if his mental proc- 
esses are accurate and he has mastered the 
principle of order and unity of materials, 
he will never wander far from the great 
mysteries of life and love and death and God, 
in his years of mental journeying. 

In all my ministry I have never preached a 
sermon on church attendance. I have never 
preached a scolding sermon. I have never 
tried to cater to the whims or prejudices of 
street or market-place or crowd. I doubt if 
I could ever be a “popular” preacher. I 
have chosen some great theme and let it 
sink into my soul and grow. Sometimes it 
is a long time germinating. Sometimes it 
never matures. There are on and around 
my desk at this moment hints or topics or 
brief notes for enough sermons to last me 
all the year tocome. It would take a wizard 
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to interpret these. I know what I am after, 
but no one else does. There are dry days 
when every fountain of inspiration seems to 
fail, but the problem of all my days is to 
find time to tell all that I am thinking. Yet 
at the heart of it all are just a handful of 
thoughts about life and love and death and 
God. 

Just here a comment may illuminate how 
perennial a great thought is, and how few 
great ideas one needs to last him all his life 
if he follows those ideas as that miner does 
the vein of gold. If a student or critic 
should go through the notes of the last 
thousand sermons I have preached I am 
sure he would find everywhere reference to 
a few things. During these forty-five years 
of preaching I have been digging away at 
the idea of God. The year I came to Syra- 
cuse, F. Max Muller of Oxford University 
published his first course of “Gifford Lec- 
tures” delivered at the University of Glas- 
gow. The title is ‘Natural Religion.” The 
first five lectures were devoted to a study of 
a definition of religion. The climax of this 
study was the Idea of the Infinite, or a 
definition of God. From that day to this, 
forty years, I have never for any great 
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length of time forgotten that study of what 
religion and God are. All my sermon notes 
will reveal that fact. I have never preached 
a sermon in which I have tried to give a 
definition of God. I have never tried to 
bound that idea on the east or west, north 
or south, any more than I would undertake 
to bound the light of day. I have listened 
while foolish critics sneered at 250 names for 
God, but those 250 names are to me the 
evidences of the fecundity and indestructi- 
bility of the idea. I have lived with the 
idea of God as Byrd is living on the edge of 
the vast South Pole continent. I have made 
my little explorations and observations, but 
I have never even tried to cross to the other 
side. 

Perhaps I have made clear why I have 
always tried to choose great themes for 
sermons. I have had my turn at many 
local and near objectives. These are the 
only places where the preacher can touch 
life. Alas if he loses that touch, for it will 
undo him and make of his thoughts a valley 
of dry bones. But I have always been trying 
to relate the local and the near to the uni- 
versal and far things of life. 
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There is a mental law here which works 
great changes as we go on. I could not bea 
bigot now, even if I wanted to. I cannot be 
a little American. I cannot put my mind in 
bondage to a group or sect. No man can 
live with great thoughts all his life without 
accumulating some of the atmosphere of 
those great thoughts. ‘“‘When we see him 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.”” We are transformed into the image 
of that which we love. There is a reflected 
glory of the beautiful and the wonderful 
which we may all share. There is a desire 
for knowledge, a passion for exploring the 
mysteries of life and love and death and God, 
which leads one far afield, over hill and dale, 
to the very edges of things, where one stands 
face to face with the vastness of the Beyond. 
There all the rivalries, jealousies and am- 
bitions of a day or year sink into insignifi- 
cance except as these are stepping-stones to 
higher things. Out there the mind must 
work free if it works at all. Sometimes in 
that wide world we are liable to lose our way. 
A brother minister of a neighboring church 
came to my study to talk to me. He told 
me he was in a fog. He said that he had lost 
his faith in the traditional theory of atone- 
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ment and in the notion that we are saved 
only by the blood of Christ. He knew there 
must be some atonement for sinful men, and 
wanted me to tell him what it is. I tried 
for an hour to make him understand the 
height and depth and length and breadth 
of self-sacrificing love, how this voluntary 
giving of one’s self for those one loves is the 
profoundest and holiest motive of action 
and the most powerful influence for good in 
all the world. He could not understand. 
He said, ‘““The water is too deep for me out 
where you are.” It was too deep for him. 
He went away sorrowful. I was told by one 
who heard him that the next Sunday in his 
sermon he called me by name and deplored 
my unbelief. He understands a doctrine of 
theology, but has missed the meaning of a 
principle of conduct which moves the spirit 
but leaves the mind its liberty. 

All great literature and all great preaching 
is the result of the art of putting a few great 
ideas into simple speech. If one can stand 
on the edge of things and look off into that 
universe out of which all things come and to 
which all things return, he will discover the 
true proportions of all human interests. He 
will learn to put each thing in its place. If 
he can stand there reverent and unafraid, 
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something of the vast significance of things 
will sink into his being and magnify his own 
experience. The Spirit will refresh his spirit 
and renew his vitality. All of that bound- 
less consciousness of creation will strengthen 
him and liberate him. He will move with a 
free mind filled with a great faith, where so 
many walk with captive minds and fear. 
He is what I mean to be; he will come back 
among men as one whose feet are beautiful 
upon the mountains, a messenger of good 
tidings of the good-will of God. 

Who can measure up to the ideal of a 
preacher’s work? Not one of us. Yet if we 
have the will we can find our path among the 
stars. If sometimes we lose our way God 
will understand even when men do not. He 
knows that all of the faith of a brave man in 
Him is rooted in the confidence that He 
wants us to be freemen of His spirit. If we 
are like that in all our finest experiences we 
can break through the mass of petty things 
which shut us in and live and move and have 
our being out where the winds of God are 
blowing. Out there the human mind must 
always deal with the infinite meaning of 
things. Great thoughts develop great souls, 
this is something the preacher should never 
forget. 


MEN OR MONEY 


The reputation for being rich is not difficult 
to win. The difference between wealth and 
poverty is one dollar. One dollar in one’s 
pocket and all bills paid is wealth. To always 
owe one dollar more than we have money 
to pay is poverty. To learn how to keep 
that balance of one dollar is the art of pros- 
perity. Wealth is a matter of proportion. 
The corporation which earns a hundred 
millions and absorbs all its income is always 
poor. The corporation which earns one 
million and is able to set aside a hundred 
thousand for surplus is always rich. It is 
that way with individuals. The other day a 
friend of mine came into my study. He has 
two sons. Both are college graduates. I 
have known them from childhood. This 
man had been to visit his sons. One is a 
professor in a small college in a small city, 
with a salary of not over three thousand a 
year. The other is a banker in a big city 
and his salary is twenty thousand a year. 
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Yet this man says that his rich son is the 
college professor and that his poor son is the 
banker. Why? Because the college pro- 
fessor has a small surplus each year and the 
banker spends all on his establishment. In 
spite of the tendency of our times toward 
increasing necessity for increased income, the 
income necessary for comfort is not large. 
What we need we must have. The real 
problem for the average family in modern 
society is not a great income but a certain 
income. With a moderate income secure 
one problem of happiness is to face the lim- 
itations of this income candidly. A few 
years ago I was able to help a young man toa 
position. The position was secure and per- 
manent, and the salary was enough to keep 
him in comfort. Within a year he came to 
me with a plea for help to get more salary, 
saying he could not live on what he was 
getting. He did not like what I said to him. 
He quit. He has never made a place for 
himself. Two months ago a young man 
came to me saying he was three thousand 
dollars in the hole. Would I help him? Yes, 
I would, but first let us survey the situation. 
I found that his salary is the same as mine, 
and he thought of me as rich, and able to 
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help him. A few days ago he met me on the 
street and said to me: “‘What you said to me 
that time was worth a million dollars. I 
am on the way and I am all right and I don’t 
want to borrow any money.” He is one of 
a hundred, for it was a straight talk I gave 
him that day. It was kind and it was en- 
couraging but it was to the point, and I did 
not mince matters the least bit. 

During the first five years of our married 
life we pinched out five hundred dollars. 
Then I went to Canton Theological School 
and went broke to get into the ministry. My 
first year’s salary in the ministry was six 
hundred dollars. I had a wife and boy. It 
took all of the salary to just live. I picked 
up perhaps a hundred dollars preaching 
forty miles around. We were five hundred 
miles from’ home. We came home once for 
sickness and vacation. We saved fifty 
dollars that year. Then we moved and the 
salary was twelve hundred. We moved 
again, forty years ago, and it was still 
twelve hundred. Then it was fifteen hun- 
dred, then two thousand. Now it is two 
thousand five hundred, the highest it has 
ever been. During all these years, and even 
now, so far as we are concerned, we have 
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lived on my salary. It can be done, and no 
one starve. 

But out of my ministry I have not a dollar 
left. What I have saved has come from out- 
side my ministry. An explanation is neces- 
sary. Perhaps no other man in this city 
has been or is engaged in more civic and 
philanthropic work than myself. Over thirty- 
five years ago I accepted one hundred dollars 
from a group of men for a winter’s work 
among the poor. That is all the money I 
have ever received for any civic or philan- 
thropic work. I have been offered positions 
with a salary. There was the mayor who sent 
for me and insisted that I accept the office 
of president of the Civil Service Commission 
with a salary attached. I could have easily 
done the work and I needed the money at 
that time, but I did not accept. Later that 
mayor insisted that I accept his offer to 
make me a trustee of the Public Library. 
There was no salary attached, and I hold 
that office now. 

I have been the adviser of many people 
in money matters. Back there about where 
that hundred dollars was given me, a woman 
insisted upon giving me twenty-five dollars 
for a service of investment. Since that time 
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I have been adviser, trustee, executive in a 
hundred cases, and I have invested for my- 
self and others a million dollars. I am presi- 
dent of one organization where those who 
put me there said I could save them in salary 
from three to four thousand dollars a year. 
I have been in that place without pay for 
years. Somewhere in the sketch of my life 
I mean to make an inventory of my human 
interests, but I want to inject here this 
statement that in all these years and works, 
never since that one hundred dollars, and 
that twenty-five dollars, have I accepted 
money for these kinds of service. 

I am not as simple or unsophisticated or 
foolish as would at first seem. From the 
start, and all my life, I have cared more 
for men than for money. I have wanted to 
lead men, influence men, persuade men to 
follow me. I have had a great ambition. 
There is no soft piety in that ambition. 
It is as hard as flint and as wilful as any 
other form of the will to power. But the 
image of Jesus is in my soul. I saw this 
youth, without wealth, without ordination or 
official authority, going about doing good 
and the Master of men. I thought I saw 
clearly the secret of that mastery. He wanted 
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nothing from them except their faith in him 
and their loyalty to him. I saw then what 
I see now, that when one wants nothing 
from men but their confidence in him he will 
get that confidence. That is the secret of 
power. Over and over again in my experi- 
ence I have demonstrated that fact. I would 
like to open the back door into some scenes 
which were at the time intense but are now 
only illustrations of a truth. I recall three 
scenes, where, behind the door, I have faced 
each time a group of as rich and as powerful 
men as are in this city, and have come off 
victorious because I dared to tell them that 
I wanted nothing from them except the right, 
and made them understand that although I 
wanted nothing for myself I wanted that 
right thing done so much that nothing would 
prevent me getting it if it was within my 
power. I have told two mayors of this city 
in their office that I wanted nothing from 
them except what was for the betterment 
of the city. Three or four times I have had 
to say, with more force than grace, that so 
far as I was concerned they might take 
themselves to Hades. (That is not the word 
I used, and of course I do not believe in the 
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place, but my meaning was not misunder- 
stood.) 

One of my trustees once told me emphati- 
cally that I must not preach any more of 
that kind of sermons. My answer was that 
I paid more money than he did to the church 
for the liberty to preach what I wanted to 
preach, and if I must be some other man’s 
preacher he ought to pay me for it. I had 
just received a flattering offer, with an in- 
crease of almost two thousand in salary, to 
go to another church. This man knew that 
but he had not thought of it, but from that 
day until his death he believed in me, even 
when my sermon hit him hard. 

I never have to refer to these matters any 
more in Syracuse. Whatever else men may 
think of me, I can go anywhere now and men 
never question my motives in matters where 
money is involved. I have a right to say 
that they are right. Whatever else I have 
failed to learn in life I have learned that with 
one who is wilful and purposeful, it is at 
bottom Men or Money. I prefer Men. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


In what I have said about men or money 
I put aside a question about money which 
I wish to consider here. I have made some 
money on the side. I am as canny and fore- 
handed in money matters as any one who 
remembers that he has a soul. Some of my 
friends tell me I ought to have been a banker. 
When I was young my people were poor. It 
was clean and wholesome poverty, but we 
were poor. One pair of hands supporting a 
family of nine leaves no margin. When my 
parents grew old I provided a home for them. 
From my youth I dreaded old age poverty. 
And I knew that I could never make money 
out of the ministry. Deep in me was the 
purpose to plan my life work with salary 
secondary. I have done this. I am not 
whining. I have had my pay all along the 
way. I would do it again if I was to begin 
over. There is a pride and joy and satisfac- 
tion in living for one’s work, letting the pay 
be what it may or may not be, that is worth 
all it costs. I am richer in splendid memories 
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of work and things done than any millionaire 
on earth, unless he too has started some- 
where down at the bottom and has himself 
climbed some ladder of achievement. My 
dreams have been more to me than almost 
anything else, and a few of them have come 
true. The rest of them must wait. 

Because of old age and possible poverty I 
began my plans long ago. In the Magazine 
of Wall Street for October 12, 1918, is an 
article by Edwin T. Holbrook entitled, 
“How I Built My Investment Principal from 
Ten Thousand to Fifty Thousand Dollars.” 
That article won first prize in a national con- 
test. “Edwin T. Holbrook” is I. I wrote 
the article just as an aside. It is a brief 
survey of facts. I simply edited my experi- 
ence up to that date. It was a survey of 
twenty years. It is thirty years now from 
where I date a matured plan for providing 
for financial independence and old age se- 
curity. IamgladIdidit. I would not mind 
doing it again. It has been part of the real 
pleasure and romance of living. I could 
render no better service to most ministers 
and most men than to persuade them to go 
and do likewise. In the process I have won 
a liberal education in finance. I never 
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bought a bond or a share of stock on a margin. 
The most dangerous and demoralizing finan- 
cial disease of our generation is stock gam- 
bling. It is worse than poker or roulette. 
Once thoroughly inoculated one seldom re- 
covers from it. One day a friend of mine, 
dying with cancer, who had worked in a 
stock broker’s office and had told me of the 
river of men who came with money and went 
away broke and wrecked, insisted that 
another friend of mine take a large sum of 
money which had come in that day and put 
it in margins on some stocks. The friend did 
so. In a week the man was dead and the 
money was lost. They asked me to settle 
his estate. I found only debts, debts, debts, 
mountains of debts, wherever he had been 
able to obtain money, some of it to his dis- 
credit. 

I went at the matter in another way. I 
went to the bank where I carried a moderate 
account and told the president of the bank 
my situation and what I wanted. He helped 
me as he would help any one in whom he had 
confidence. He bought me a few shares of 
stock. I paid a little down and gave my note 
for the balance, with the stock as security. 
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When that stock was paid for we bought 
more in the same way. Then this banker 
taught me how to use, and invited me to use, 
Bradstreet’s and Poor’s stock manuals and 
indexes whenever I was in the bank. From 
that day to this I have been a student of 
corporation finances, until now, except 
when some special or confidential report has 
been issued, I know how to study corporation 
finances as easily as one can study the mul- 
tiplication table. My judgment of finances 
matured until I came to rely on myself, so 
that it is years since I leaned upon any one 
else. 

Now for the other side. My salary was 
not enough. I could not and would not ac- 
cept money for that public service which 
every man owes to society. About that time 
the Universalist Leader invited me to become 
associate editor with Dr. Bisbee. All I re- 
ceived was four hundred dollars a year, and 
I earned every dollar of it so far as work was 
concerned. And I saved it. When the 
Leader wanted my services no longer I had 
every dollar, and its increase, that had been 
paid me. It all amounted to about four 
thousand dollars at the end of about ten 
years. Then there was another service 
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rendered over ten years for an old man who 
died at ninety. The surrogate allowed me 
nineteen hundred dollars fees for settling 
that estate. That old man had offered me 
far more than that amount, years before, but 
I refused him and let the surrogate pay me 
what he thought right. One other sum of 
five hundred dollars came to me as a gift 
from Mary A. Avery before she died, along 
with some other small and uncertain real 
estate interests. 

I am summarizing a period of fifteen years 
during which, aside from my salary income, 
I had gathered perhaps seven thousand 
dollars. This soon became the ten thousand 
with which that story began in the Magazine 
of Wall Street. In 1918 it was fifty thousand 
dollars. Since then it has grown, but here 
we reach another turning point. I have 
said lately that if I had been willing to go on 
I might have accumulated quite a fortune. 
Why did I not goon? That is another story. 
Here I want to make my point clear. There 
is a financial independence which is a primary 
condition of all other independence. I have 
a friend in the ministry here in Syracuse 
for whom I am sorry. He is a splendid 
fellow. His salary is twice what mine is. He 
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loves me, I know. He idealizes me and 
congratulates me for my courage. He is 
bigger and younger and stronger than I am. 
His church is rich. He is living a double life, 
never speaking out his deeper convictions 
concerning theology or sociology. Why? 
Because he needs the money and must have 
it. He and his family live away above my 
financial level, but he is dependent and that 
makes him afraid. I have been faithful to 
my people. I have kept my promise to my 
soul to stay in Syracuse until I made this 
city respect the faith of my father and the 
hope of my dreams. But there has never 
been a minute in these forty years when I 
was dependent upon my salary. In the 
pinch I have said so bluntly. When some 
arbitrary or domineering person undertook 
to tell me what to do I made it clear instantly 
that the one thing I cared for more than any 
other one thing under heaven was my own 
liberty, the right to be myself. I could not 
have said that without feeling sure where 
I could find something to eat and wear for 
my family. But I knew then and I know 
now that with my nest egg and my trade I 
could take care of myself and my own. I 
have more respect for a man who hoes corn 
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or digs ditches and does his own thinking 
than I have for the man in the pulpit who 
because he is financially dependent whines 
about his salary, or permits the arrogance of 
money to govern his speech. I have told 
you that I have never spent five minutes in 
forty years with my church trustees, over 
my salary. Not that they have been always 
quite fair with me. But that is a part of the 
day’s work. I was too independent to urge 
the matter, and the time came when I would 
not accept an increase. My first word of 
advice to any man who wants to play his 
part in the world is to live a plain life, limit 
the wants, get financial independence. Then 
love the people, serve them, sacrifice for them, 
but never toady to them. Keep your own 
convictions and speak them out. 


THE BEND IN THE ROAD 


In what I have said about financial inde- 
pendence and about how through a period of 
years I set my mind and my will to solve the 
problem of old age solvency and security, 
I fixed a date in October, 1918, as the time 
when I completed that program and turned 
another bend in the road on the way of life. 
I have always carried a lot of dynamite in 
my own constitution. There has always been 
a powerful momentum in me. I understand 
why the river runs to the sea, why things 
move by the forces of inner propulsion. Yet 
there are times when the stimulus of external 
circumstances awakens new forces and new 
tendencies in us. I believe that sometime 
we shall discover that the greatest significance 
of the World War was in the change it 
worked in the direction of history. It was 
one of those moments in social evolution not 
unlike the end of a glacial period or the tran- 
sition between two geologic epochs. The 
whole outlook of mankind upon the world 
was revolutionized. Social, political, eco- 
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nomic and moral values were transposed. A 
new mental and moral and spiritual habit 
was begun everywhere. We have yet to trace 
out that vital relation which exists between 
the new hedonism, humanism, empiricism and 
relativity of thought, and that epoch which 
shook: and shattered so many of our old 
foundations, so much of our age-long think- 
ing about the world. 

What the World War epoch did with so- 
ciety and with the crowd and with social 
philosophers it did in a very real way with 
individuals. When I wrote that article in 
1918 on how I increased ten thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars I had not cleared 
myself. I thought that was a smart thing 
for a fellow like me to do. I had no other 
expectation than to go on making money 
and doing my day’s work. I have not thrown 
away what I had. I have added some to it. 
But one fine day I awoke in a new world. 
The war did it. I mean that what the war 
did with me worked the change. One son 
died the year before the World War. The 
other son went into the army, and served in 
the secret service of the army as long as the 
war lasted. Our minds were on him. I had 
to help the Government give my son some- 
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thing to sleep on more than a plank on the 
dock in New York City. This is not a com- 
plaint. It is a reminder that every day and 
every month our minds were very intimately 
in the World War. When a soldiers’ camp 
came to Syracuse, and 25,000 American boys 
at a time came here to await military orders, 
I was asked to take charge of the War Camp 
Community Service organized from Wash- 
ington by Raymond B. Fosdick and his asso- 
ciates. A group of men gathered about me, 
and we tried to keep as clean a city as pos- 
sible for these boys. At the same time as 
trustee of the Public Library I was drawn 
into the plans for a library at the camp, six 
miles out. Then the flu came and I attended 
forty funerals of boys who died at the 
camp. 

No human being with brains and a heart 
ever came out of such an experience the same 
as he went in. While the war lasted, and 
long after as the boys were coming home, 
I lived and moved and had my being in that 
epoch. It was to me an epoch of ministry. 
Whatever one’s convictions about war, no 
one with understanding could hesitate to do 
all he could to lessen the torment and suf- 
fering of it all. When it was over I had 
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become the Red Cross executive whose 
business it was to bind up the wounds, lessen 
the misery, and help back into civil life the 
victims of that dreadful holocaust. 

As we came to that crisis, went through it, 
came out of it, my whole attitude toward 
some things in life had changed. How in- 
significant one’s ordinary interests became. 
How contemptible the selfishness and self- 
seeking of little minds. One day I said to 
Mrs. Betts: ‘“We have enough for our needs. 
In the presence of all this mass of human 
suffering, to go on making money, putting 
one’s mind on money, is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. From now on let’s try to do 
more good.” We had always tried to do 
some good, but from 1918 to this moment 
our main business in the world has been the 
joy of living, and the comradeship of just 
ordinary, old-fashioned human kindness. 

Some things I do not understand. Or if I 
understand I am sorry. A friend of mine 
has just resigned from his parish and retired. 
It is told me that he has had the good fortune 
to profit so well by the great rise in stock 
market values that he can live without 
preaching, and that he says he wants an 
easier job than that of -being a minister. 
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This report may not be correct in this case, 
but it is true in many cases. 

The other day I met an old friend whom 
I once knew as a very enthusiastic, even 
zealous, minister. I had not seen or heard 
from him in years. I did not know what he 
was doing. He told me profusely and 
apologetically what he is doing. He married 
an only child of well-to-do people. These 
people are dead. They left so much property 
that it really took all his time, much as he 
would like to be in the ministry, to look after 
things. My experience with ministers is 
that prosperity often dampens their ardor. 

I make no claim to superior virtue when 
I say that prosperity has had the opposite 
effect on me. I cannot remember when I 
did not wish I could preach for nothing. I 
have just read of one of the first ministers 
of Syracuse who insisted that he earn his 
living as a carpenter, and preach just for the 
love of it. We cannot all be Tentmakers 
from Tarsus, but we can so love our work 
that no financial prosperity will dampen 
our ardor. On the contrary, as we grow 
older, wiser, in better circumstances, these 
things ought to increase our usefulness and 
our real joy in our ministry. I know that 
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these last ten years, since 1918, have been 
my most useful and influential years. Had 
I resigned when I reached the point where we 
could have lived comfortably without my 
being tied to my job, I would have missed 
my greatest usefulness, my greatest oppor- 
tunity for service, and my greatest satisfac- 
tion in my work. It takes a long time for 
one to run his roots deep into the life of a 
city. The richest and most blessed experi- 
ence comes when one can look into his own 
soul, and into the faces of all men, with 
the consciousness that all he wants from them 
is their love, and all that he wishes with them 
is to make life’s associations and comrade- 
ships something noble, unselfish and kind. 
It is said that when Frederic Myers was 
dying, a friend asked him what he would like 
most to know, and his answer was, “I would 
like to know that the universe is kind.” 
We would all like to know that, and about 
the only way we can find out is for some one 
to show us that it is kind. Prove it to us. 
A friendly minister once said to me: “You 
wonder why I worship Jesus. Your Godisa 
beautiful abstraction named Infinite Love. 
Jesus is like that, and he is real, concrete, 
incarnate, a Godlike Personality.” Jesus 
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has conquered by what he was more than by 
what he said. Multitudes believe in him 
who disbelieve most that his interpreters say 
he taught. There are multitudes for whom 
Jesus is a far-away figure. There are multi- 
tudes who are sick or poor or in prison whose 
only interpretation of life is the men and 
women they meet. 

I have just read an interesting book by a 
Roman Catholic priest who states quite clear- 
ly that all good Roman Catholics must under- 
stand that when a priest speaks he speaks for 
and represents God. That’s official and it is 
very presumptuous, but I learned in those bit- 
ter, harrowing experiences of the World War 
and afterward that there are multitudes of 
people who in the pinch want some one to 
speak to them for God. I have been trying 
these last years to think this through. One 
who is intelligent enough to understand what 
he is saying will not assume to speak for God. 
Yet he can do a more effective thing than 
that. He can do in some measure what 
Jesus did. He can so live that men will see 
in him what they idealize. He can do what 
that old saint Father Lawrence did, he can 
“practise the presence of God.”’ He can by 
his own sympathy persuade men that the 
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universe is not all unkind. He can do some- 
thing to help lift this heavy burden of pes- 
simism, of moral unbelief, of suspicion con- 
cerning the whole meaning of life, from the 
souls of men. It sometimes takes a mighty 
shock to awaken in us the knowledge that 
to do this is the one thing supremely worth 
while in the world. The World War did 
that to me. It shook the last atom of self- 
complacency out of me and made me under- 
stand that in the presence of the vast suf- 
fering of mankind all our self-seeking is 
puerile and contemptible. 


THE BATTLE ROYAL OF THE SOUL 


It is a perplexing and difficult thing for me 
to set down what I am writing here. God 
knows that there is no conceit of goodness 
in me. If those who read these words could 
read all the regret that is in my soul because 
of the blunders and the follies of past years, 
they would never charge me with one atom 
of self-righteousness. If it was worth while, 
or if it would do anybody any good, I would 
confess my sins and I would put on sack- 
cloth. If I should try to put what to me 
is the lesson of my whole experience it would 
be a story of how, in spite of as many human 
weaknesses as afflict the average man, I have 
been of some use in the world. I have never 
been well physically. I have been patched 
and renovated and tinkered by the doctors 
since I was a boy. Yet that is an excep- 
tional day when some one does not con- 
gratulate me on my wonderful health. One 
after another, week in and week out, year in 
and year out, people come to me for sympa- 
thy and advice when, if I cared to, I could 
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a tale unfold that would make those who en- 
joy being miserable quite happy. 

It is the same way morally and spiritually. 
Time after time people tell me what a help 
I am to them, when, if there is one thing I 
envy in some men I meet it is that they seem 
to have been born good, and virtue is for 
them the very aroma of their natures. Not 
me. I’m not like that. Some men are born 
good, some men may have goodness thrust 
upon them, I have had to quarrel with my- 
self for whatever of goodness I have achieved. 
And there is none too much of even that. 

There is a story about Robert Browning 
which is to the point. One of his biographers 
tells how there rose in Browning’s mind a 
question about that verse in the poem 
which says this: 


“One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 


Never doubted clouds would break, 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 
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Browning was afraid that some one might 
call him a brag, but finally he said that it 
was true and decided to include it in his 
estimate of himself. That required more 
courage than it would have to cut it out. 
If our lives are worth anything to other 
men, and if we are willing to make our con- 
tribution to the common fund, we ought to 
tell the whole truth so far as this can help 
another to solve his problem. In my youth 
the confessions of ‘“‘converted’’ men were 
sometimes very harrowing. Sometimes they 
were distorted and exaggerated accounts of 
sinfulness and wickedness before conversion. 
I have never been converted. I am like 
Topsy in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I have 
“srowed.”’ And growth is pain and travail. 
Without these we cannot be born from 
above. 

It’s a curious sensation to study the con- 
trast between what we are and what men 
think we are. I have had a curious ex- 
perience. There have been times when I 
have been very unpopular in Syracuse. 
Times when it was a case of waving a red 
flag before an angry bull to mention my 
name in certain prominent or pious circles 
ein this city. During the “Billy” Sunday 
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revival here there was a men’s meeting in 
the hall of the Y. M. C. A. Two men who 
were present, neither one from my church 
and one of them an Episcopalian, told me 
that they really thought if that group of 
men could have gotten hold of me then they 
would have hung me to the nearest lamp 
post. At the next Ministers’ Meeting a 
resolution. was offered expelling me from 
its membership. Those were strenuous 
times. I was the only one who seemed to 
keep his head through the whole perform- 
ance. I had told those ministers before 
Mr. Sunday came that I did not need him 
in my business, if he would leave the Univer- 
salists alone I would leave him alone, but 
if he said about Universalists what he was 
reported as saying in other cities, I would 
have something to say. Mr. Sunday poured 
out the old guff and rant about Unitarians, 
Universalists and Christian Scientists, and 
I did speak. I was as deliberate and de- 
termined as I ever was in my life. I did not 
speak one unchristian word. But I did 
state some facts, and I did tell the com- 
mittee who came to me from the Ministers’ 
Association that if they crowded me on that 
resolution of expulsion I would prove that- 
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some one in that association had lied about 
me. I understood all the passion Mr. Sunday 
could arouse. This was one of his ways of 
getting his crowd. I never felt bitter toward 
my brethren in the ministry. All who are 
left here are now my friends. I have never 
taken back a word I said. I would do it 
again if the situation was repeated. But 
I certainly was very unpopular for a time, 
with many good people. There are other 
instances of that kind. I use this one for 
comparison. 

That epoch is ended. If I should refer 
to Scripture for a description of the present 
situation I would find it in Luke 6:26 — 
“Woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you.” 

Long, long ago, when I was a little boy in 
school, we had copy books from which to learn 
to write. At the head of each page was a 
sentence which we were to copy on each 
line down the page to the bottom. On one 
of those pages there was a sentence from 
Alexander Pope which I remember now, 
and which has been a comfort to my soul in 
the pinch. 

It is this: 

“Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know.” 
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Now that I have lived so long, outlived so 
much, and have come to where men praise 
me overmuch, that couplet is still one of my 
lighthouses along the way. I am not better 
at heart than I was when so many men 
reviled me. I am not as good as men think 
Iam. I am no saint, no model, no paragon 
of virtue. I have found a way of life that 
leadeth unto peace. I am on the way. 
Through grievous temptations and through 
agonizing regrets I am trying to do right. 
I am past seventy and it is not easy yet to 
keep my mind always on my high calling 
in Christ Jesus. If one is as busy as I am 
now, if he must meet and do business with 
as many people as I mix with, if he finds so 
many people who are still in the kinder- 
garten or first grade of the school of life, if 
all of this and more is true, he will be a better 
man than I am, a less determined man than 
I am, if he does not make a fool of himself 
once in a while. 

John Bunyan is reported to have said to a 
friend as a criminal went past him, ‘“There 
goes John Bunyan but for the grace of God.” 
Without John Bunyan’s blessed assurance, 
and without exaggeration of wickedness, I 
can repeat that remark. As I know my own 
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soul I say with regret, but that those who 
have evil in them may know and understand 
and set their wills for one more wrestle with 
the evil spirit, that I have always seen in 
myself the possibilities of extreme wicked- 
ness. I shall not do wrong. I shall not 
permit the devil to own me. I shall go on 
serving my fellow men and living a decent 
and kindly life. But I shall not do this 
because I am immaculate inside. I shall 
do it by overcoming the evil that is in me 
by the good that I know I can do. 

It is a glorious fight. It is the battle- 
royal of the human soul for self-mastery 
and mastery over the world, the flesh and 
the devil. I comfort my soul with the 
comradeship of all great souls in this cam- 
paign. I am not one of them. There is too 
much dross in me for that. But I do want to 
say to those who are discouraged that it 
can be done. We can rise on stepping stones 
of our dead selves to higher things. When I 
look back over my life I am reconciled to my 
ripening years. I wonder if I would like to 
live it all over. I doubt it. So crude, so 
coarse, so immature at the start. So many, 
many hard knocks and bitter disappoint- 
ments. So little done. So much todo. Life 
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so unfinished. Death so near. Here all the 
world is taking on the quietness and ripeness 
of autumn. The corn and wine of life are 
golden and rich. The tumult and shouting 
are over. I have fought a good fight. I 
have kept the faith. It has never been easy 
for me to do right. But I want to say to 
every youth starting out, and to every 
storm-tossed mariner: It is all worth while. 
There is no success, no victory, no satis- 
faction, to compare with standing at the 
apex of the passing years and knowing that 
one is master of his own soul, and that by 
the help of God he has overcome some of the 
evil that is in him by the good which he has 
tried at least to do to others. May not this 
be the deeper meaning of the saying that 
love will cover a multitude of sin? 


THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE 


Harry Emerson Fosdick delivered an ad- 
dress, not long ago, on “The Adventurous 
Life.” I have not yet read this address, 
but it is laid aside for an hour of spare time. 
I have just read a book by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray entitled “The Ordeal of This Gen- 
eration,” the first chapter of which is entitled 
“Peace and Strife,”’ and is a discussion of the 
real difficulty in getting rid of war. There 
is a spirit of adventure, of romance, of 
challenge, in all noble youth. So far in 
history this spirit has been distorted into 
admiration of the warrior. Those who 
have a spark of this spirit in them do not 
need an interpreter to explain to them 
why men endure hardship and challenge 
death in their explorations of earth and 
sea and sky. At least I am quite sure I 
understand, for I am an adventurer. I 
have been an adventurer, explorer, cartog- 
rapher, map maker and all-round hunter 
after big game and the poles of things. 

[229] 
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But here I am, a married man, a minister, 
a settled and stay-at-home citizen who 
ought by virtue of his -place in society 
never to think of turning tramp. Certainly 
such as I have given hostages to fortune 
and to life never to desert or run away or 
be careless about those bread and butter, 
fireside and household, responsibilities on 
which stable human society rests. So here 
I am, tied to the desk and the job, never 
allowed by my conscience to put my be- 
longings into my pockets and take to the 
open road. But must one always be denied 
the wanderlust? Are duty and liberty so 
opposite that adventure must mean a Care- 
free existence, out in the open, away from 
home, indulging in the satisfaction of those 
vagaries which call to us over the hedge 
and down the road to somewhere? Are 
kindness and goodness and faithfulness so 
monotonous that one must be denied what 
the birds have up in the sky or the fishes 
have in the sea? 

I do not think so. I have not found it so. 
On the contrary, here on these city streets, 
among this jostling crowd, obliged to appear 
in the pulpit at 10.30 each Sunday morning, 
I have lived as adventurous a life as Airman 
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Byrd or Lindbergh ever lived. They have 
been exploring woods and_ wildernesses, 
mountains and wild places, ocean and sky 
and the world beyond the sunset and the 
dawn. I have been exploring the souls of 
men. I have had one supreme passion so 
far as the world is concerned. I saw long 
ago that so far as I was concerned all the 
deeper meaning and higher significance of 
creation is in that mind, consciousness, 
thought, which takes the world up into its 
experience and fuses, transforms, personifies 
it. History, civilization, progress, all the 
past, present and future problems of society 
are to me just one problem: What man has 
done with, what he is doing with, what he 
will do with, this world, and with himself 
in the world. Yes, and what will the world 
do with him when it is done with him? Will 
it throw him away as refuse or slag, or will 
it refine and purify him, though as by 
fire? 

Tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in the 
circles where piety and religion have lost 
the vision and the romance and the dream of 
Abraham, and no longer go upon any great 
adventure of exploration, I am inclined to 
believe now that at the bottom of all my 
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interest in life is something of the spirit of 
curiosity, of adventure, a desire to know 
what is on the other side of the world or of 
the moon. 

With me all of this is a matter of imagina- 
tion and of penetration. Some of the most 
marvelous adventures and discoveries of 
science to-day are with the atom, with that 
invisible ‘and infinitesimal unit of power 
which is a revolving cosmic system in itself. 
Sir Oliver Lodge is reported as saying that 
if he knew how to release the power that is 
in an atom he could furnish all the power 
that the industry of the world needs now or 
ever will need. Suppose we apply this 
illustration to human nature. Each indi- 
vidual person is a cosmic system in himself. 
If we could release all the moral and spiritual 
power that are resident and latent in one 
person we could furnish moral and spiritual 
power enough to renovate and regenerate 
human society and make a paradise on 
earth. For the secret of one is the secret of 
all. The mystery of personality is the 
secret of the atom of history. To explore, 
to reveal, to bring forth into life the hidden 
energy in the souls of men, that is the 
greatest problem to which human under- 
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standing and science will ever address 
themselves. 

Science and knowledge and human under- 
standing knows more about the Milky Way 
and the world above than it knows about 
the Beyond and the boundaries of human 
intelligence. The astronomer can foretell 
to a minute when and where a comet or a 
star will be a century or a millennium from 
now. All the psychologists on earth cannot 
go into a single room of a graded common 
school and foretell when and where each or 
any one of the children there will arrive 
fifty years from now. Yet what this world 
will be for our children’s children will depend 
upon where these grade school children are 
fifty years from now, and not upon the 
location of the stars in fifty or a thousand 
years. 

Perhaps a comparison like the above will 
help me to explain the adventurer and 
explorer in me, and the vital interest I have 
always had in human life and human society. 
People are never commonplace to me. I 
sat the other day on a curbstone in the 
street and talked with an Italian workman 
as he ate his bread and bologna during the 
dinner half hour. He was only a number 
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on his hat for a contractor who was laying 
a pavement, yet I had a delightful visit 
with him. He told me of his sunny southern 
Italy. Of Naples and its wonderful bay. 
Of the olive orchards and tea houses of the 
roadsides of his native land. He loves 
music and he knows the names. and history 
of the great musicians of his race as well as 
the average American boy or man knows 
the names of our great baseball and football 
players. I visited Italy for a half hour, and 
I learned some things about the land and 
its people that some tourists will miss if 
they stay there all summer. I have never 
set foot in Russia, but I have been there in 
the spirit a hundred times and I think I 
understand. I read George Kennan’s story 
of his travels in Siberia. Stepniak’s story 
of the Russian peasantry has been a familiar 
book to me for over thirty years. I did not 
have to go with Kennan or with Stepniak 
into exile in order to understand the poverty 
and misery of a hundred million people, or 
the tragedy of that long procession of men 
and women on their way to the mines and 
prisons of Siberia. 

It is a curious and interesting gift, this 
power of the imagination to make vivid 
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and real a distant scene and a far-away 
people, and the power to uncover the various 
and vivid experiences of life in the men and 
women we meet on the street. I understand 
why the misery of London slums and the 
raw poverty of English workers drove Ruskin 
to desperate protest and wore his life out. 

There has always been in me this power 
of imagination, this sympathy with toiling 
and sweating humanity. There has always 
been latent in me an indignation and an 
emphatic protest concerning the indifference 
of the rich man to the cry of Lazarus at the 
gate. The pride and pomp and snobbery 
of those who think that because they have 
money they have brains, and who assume 
that other human beings were created to 
serve them, simply disgust me. A rich and 
fat old woman with diamonds and a double 
chin once told me her ideas of heaven. 
She was to be what she was then and John 
was to be her coachman there, as here. I 
wonder what John and the angels will have 
to say about it. 

All of which simply illustrates why I am 
an adventurer and explorer, a stay-at-home 
romancer who has found his excitement and 
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has satisfied his desire to learn the meaning 
of the mystery of the world and of human 
existence down the next street and in the 
crowded associations of men where the play 
goes on. This life is something of a tourna- 
ment, a field of the cloth of gold, where 
beautiful ladies and brave knights and 
scoundrels meet. If I have ridden my 
hobby and set my spear it has always been 
in some good cause and for my lady fair. 
Behind and beyond every element of chivalry 
and nobility and heroism in a man there is a 
woman somewhere. Long ago I learned that 
it required the seduction and the degrada- 
tion of twenty-five girls each year to feed 
the maw of that demon of lust, the “‘segre- 
gated district’’ of our city. No rider of the 
age of Froissart ever went forth with more 
desire for one joust for womanhood than I 
felt when I went out to seek adventure in 
the underworld. I found what I was after. 
There are a hundred wildernesses of society 
where there are rattlesnakes and poison ivy, 
and where green grass and flowers and 
virtue and human happiness can be made to 
grow if some one has the spirit of adventure 
and the courage to follow. his conscience to 
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the end of the road. This is the adventurous 
life. It is the interesting and challenging 
life. There are dragons to slay, women to 
defend, little children to save from the 
martyrdom of the innocent. Those who do 
not understand this are lacking in sympathy 
or imagination, or both. 


AM I A DANGEROUS RADICAL? 


Not long ago I was invited to speak at a 
public meeting along with a man who made 
a large place for himself in the intellectual 
life of this city and state. As a newspaper 
editor and a local historian he was well 
known and well liked among those who are 
supposed to be our best citizens. This man 
spoke first. I followed him. I did what I 
always do. I chose a large question, a 
mooted public problem, and I stated frankly 
and as clearly as I could my point of view. 
The gathering was national in its character 
and I spoke upon a national issue. When I 
sat down this man who had spoken whis- 
pered to me that he was quite surprised at 
what I had said, for he had thought of me 
as ‘a dangerous radical.”” He went on to 
say that he was glad to know me better, and 
remarked that probably I had modified 
some of my opinions as I had grown older. 
He was older than I and he is gone now 
where I hope we shall all be wiser than we 
are here. 
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But he was mistaken. I have not modified 
my opinions as I have grown older. I do 
not think that so far as the permanent inter- 
ests of human society are concerned I was 
ever a dangerous radical, but if I was a 
dangerous radical at thirty or forty I am a 
more dangerous radical now, for I am more 
radical now than I was then. I was radical 
then upon the surface. I am radical now 
deep in my intellectual, philosophical and 
moral interpretation of life. When we are 
young our radicalism is noisy, boisterous, 
flaming, rampant. We are afraid the world 
will not hear us above the din of the street 
and the crowd. We grab some special issue 
or some pet idea and we exploit it, shout it, 
frighten people with it, and often end our 
story by wilting into some self-satisfied con- 
ceit of our own opinions. There our use- 
fulness for the progress of society ends. 
The stream of life flows past us and we are 
little more than hermit crabs in the great 
ocean of existence. We were right in our 
rebellion. The world did need our noise. 
But if we forget that we too must progress, 
must grow, must bear fruit other than 
leaves of promise, our springtime will not 
pass into a glorious summer and from there 
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to a greater harvest. Most radicals blossom 
and go to seed prematurely. It is only when 
our radicalism sinks deeper into our souls, 
and becomes a governing principle of life- 
long experience, that it is able to withstand 
the blandishments of wealth, the aims of 
ambition or the dulcet voice of what we call 
good society. If our radicalism is mostly 
the cry of the “‘outs,’’ we shall sometime 
become overmuch anxious to become one of 
the ‘‘ins.”” Much of the radicalism of the 
street is the euphemistic verbal veneer of 
the same old jealousy and greed which have 
in the past been clothed in the speech of a 
thousand languages and the formulas of a 
thousand cults. 

As one grows older his radicalism, if it 
survives, becomes less vociferous, less vehe- 
ment, less strident in its vocal note. It 
grows more patient as it grows more under- 
standing. It is not afraid of sympathy with 
the other fellow. It comes to where it 
appreciates that there is a reason why that 
other fellow is where he is, that he has his 
reasons for following his clue to life. In that 
beautiful ideal picture of the Divine Radical 
in Isaiah 53 he does not strive or cry out. 
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He did not even open his mouth. Yet ina 
single sentence to a woman at a wayside 
well in Samaria, One like unto Isaiah’s 
Divine Radical uttered the judgment of all 
history upon two centuries-old institutions 
and two systems of religion. The crowd 
thought that Barabbas was their prophet 
and that he was their hope for an overturn 
of ancient and imperial wrong. But the 
dangerous radical for temple and empire 
was at the well speaking to a woman to 
comfort her soul. 

To the scientist and to the intelligent 
student of history the world is something 
different from the world of the crowd. To 
the crowd the important thing is to pass 
this or that law, set up this or that form of 
society, build deep and wide into the life of 
man this or that great institution. To the 
scientist, the historian and to the true radical 
the world and all things in it are in a state of 
flux, a panorama, a passing show, a stream 
of life. Nothing is permanent. That is 
no thing is permanent. All things are in a 
state of change, of becoming. Nothing that 
we can see or hear or weigh or count or 
touch is eternal. Everything is symbolic. 
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Even our ideas and our words, our alphabets, 
our language and our literature are the 
efforts to catch and imprison and preserve 
something beyond them in the experience 
of mankind. The only thing that impresses 
those who think this problem through as 
permanent, is Life. What life is or has been 
or will be we do not know, but so far as we 
can see it is the one thing out of which all 
things come and by which all things are 
sustained. 

When some advocate, partisan or fanatic 
cries his wares, when some purse-proud 
philistine or some intellectual snob comes 
this way, the thinker puts them all into the 
perspective of the history of the world, 
smiles, and whispers to his own soul, “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.’”” He means what 
the Preacher meant, that all is temporary, 
all these claims and conceits will die away 
sometime, empty as the millions of little 
shells upon the sands of the sea, in which 
something lived somewhere in the past. 

A great novelist of a generation ago wrotea 
story in which the heroine was a gracious 
and vivacious and attractive girl who be- 
came a Socialist, an earnest and insistent 
Socialist. She came to believe that the 
salvation of society depended upon its 
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adopting as its principle the ideas of Karl 
Marx. On the way somewhere she met, fell 
in love with and married a young man who 
was a representative of the highest type of 
English aristocracy and character. He was 
rich and had a great land estate. He gave 
his wife her way, and furnished the money 
for her to work out her theories among the 
people who lived on his land. Brought in 
this way into intimate contact with the 
people and problems involved in social and 
human regeneration, this woman met with 
some great disappointments. She was of 
good stuff and she would not give up. She 
went on with her work and her growth for 
years, until one day in her maturity she 
thought her problem through in this way: 

“Life is allone. Wecannot break it up into 
sections. We cannot adopt this here and 
leave that there. We cannot transform 
men in economics and leave the social and 
intellectual and moral sides of character 
untouched or even neglected, without court- 
ing disaster and failure in the end. What- 
ever we do effectively to improve the world 
must raise the whole level of human exist- 
ence. It is more life, better life, broader life, 
as a whole that must be our aim.” 
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I was and am, in theory, a Socialist, if 
Socialism means that I must choose between 
competition and co-operation for my govern- 
ing principle of thought and conduct. But 
I soon learned from intimate contact with 
Socialists that about all they knew about 
Socialism was that it furnished them the 
cant of pretense and the hypocrisy of virtue, 
to justify the program of grab and greed. I 
have many friends among Socialists and 
Communists. I like to talk with them and 
meet with them. They are full of ideas. 
But I never met a group of Socialists or 
Communists who impressed me in the end 
as competent to manage together anything, 
from a forty-acre farm to a machine shop or 
an empire. Whatever beautiful theories of 
society we may formulate require fine social 
machinery to make them go. I would not 
trust any group of Socialists or Communists 
I have met to take over a New England 
town meeting and run a town successfully. 
The creeds of social radicalism are no more 
permanent than the platforms of political 
parties or the pronouncements of ecumenical 
councils. They are the transient moulds of 
thought into which life pours for a day its 
molten passions. 
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Behind all this refusal to stake the issue 
on the dogmas of Socialism, the latest 
proclamation of church unity from Lausanne, 
or even the Eighteenth Amendment, I am 
a radical through and through. I am more 
radical than I was at twenty-one or forty. 
My cry to the Spirit in the presence of all 
social, political and ecclesiastical systems is 
always 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll.” 


I am no longer in a hurry. I have ceased 
to have faith in any cure-all. I know that 
in God’s time the proudest empires, the 
most self-opinionated churches, the most 
purse-proud and arrogant civilizations, will 
“fold their tents like the Arabs and silently 
steal away,” or go up in smoke. I know the 
soul of man is on the way. What I can do or 
say for a better day I will do and say. I will 
be myself. I will not bow before any cotton 
image of authority. But I will remember 
that there is never enough of human kindness 
in the world, and that whatever better 
system waits its day can never come into the 
world except through love for men as Jesus 
Christ loved men. 


HELLO! TROUBLE MAKER 


There is a man in Syracuse who denounced 
me to my face twenty-five years ago as a 
trouble-maker. For a long time, whenever 
he addressed me he would say, “Hello, 
trouble-maker.”’ The years have softened 
him. The bitterness and sarcasm have 
gradually disappeared from his voice and his 
manner. Even now when we meet in the 
Citizens’ Club or on the street he calls me 
trouble-maker, but the epithet has become 
almost a pet name, and he converses with 
me with a pleasant smile. He has changed 
his mind about me. I think I deserved that 
name, if we look at the story from his point 
of view. He is a decent, well-dressed gentle- 
man. I like many of his characteristics. I 
do not think he is careless in his morals 
above other men. He is a respectable busi- 
ness man. He lives in good society. His 
manners are smooth. He is a pleasant man 
to meet. I am sure he thinks of himself as a 
clean and wholesome citizen. But he skates 
on thin ice. He could walk over the pit of a 
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social hell and never be aware of the vice and 
misery just below the surface. Segregate 
the unfortunate “women of the town” 
somewhere around the corner or out of sight, 
in the backrooms of speakeasies, hide the 
gamblers behind the locked doors, let the 
fly-by-nights and the women despoilers of 
the street curb go to the roadhouses, and all 
this is as though it was not. Whether the 
large class of decent men lack imagination, 
or whether they are afraid to look into the 
social hell, or whether they are hopeless 
concerning any cure, I do not know. I do 
know that thousands of such men and women, 
too, live in every city as large as Syracuse. 
They do not like to be disturbed, they are 
unwilling to face the facts. The result is 
that when any one takes the lid off for a 
moment, or breaks a hole through the ice of 
our indifference and asks the public to take 
a look at the mess, he is instantly branded as 
a trouble-maker. He ought to mind his 
own business. 

One of the worst tongue lashings I ever 
received happened at the entrance to the 
Government Post Office Building. It was 
given me by a man whose family is high up 
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in good society. I did not know at the 
beginning why he lambasted me so fiercely. 
I kept silent while the whirlwind lasted and 
a small crowd gathered. Then I asked him, 
“Where have I hit you?’ Still “up in the 
air,” he gave himself away by shouting 
that our drive on the segregated district 
had cut his rents in half of that neighbor- 
hood. He -was not exceptional. Even inside 
of our Moral Survey Committee there were 
two or three men who thought we were 
going too far when I urged that we publish 
the fact that certain people who moved in 
good society and went regularly to church 
received some of their income from a block 
which was a notorious rendezvous for com- 
mercialized vice. One of the threats of a 
lawsuit which came to me was from a young 
lawyer and Y. M. C. A. worker whose toes 
were stepped on by some investigations we 
made where he was interested. 

I am not setting down these facts in order 
to condemn anybody. I am setting them 
down in order to show how inevitable it was 
that one with my convictions and my interest 
in humanity and my anxiety to know and 
face the facts and consider what could be 
done to better the life ofthe poor, would 
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run into all sorts of snags, and have all sorts 
of quarrels on his hands. Any minister of 
the Gospel, or any lover of his kind, or any 
social idealist, who had his courage with 
him and was not afraid, would have dis- 
covered what I discovered, and if he had 
that passion for social righteousness which 
has always driven me he would have done 
as I have done. | 

I suspect that I have had as many public 
controversies as any man who has ever 
lived in Syracuse, but I have never gone a 
step anywhere in search of controversy. It 
has all been forced on me by those who 
could not or would not listen to the truth or 
face the facts. I have gone my way up and 
down the streets, looking straight ahead at 
my vision of what life ought to be and could 
be if each man was just and righteous with 
his neighbor. I have been unwilling to blink 
at the facts or deceive myself. Most of the 
things we do to make a better world are not 
fundamental. They are superficial and in- 
adequate. My church stands on a fine 
street corner, but within a few blocks of it 
are conditions which poison the very souls of 
little children from their birth. Those con- 
ditions are there seven days a week. It is 
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impossible to breed clean and sweet lives in 
some of these places. The poverty and vice 
and sickness and ignorance which lurk in our 
cities is something that is still tragic. 

There is nothing more startling, shocking, 
alarming, to some people than the truth 
about these conditions. Tell it on the street 
corners, print it in the paper, or preach it 
from the pulpit when a reporter is present, 
and trouble enough will follow. Those who 
love darkness rather than the light because 
their deeds are evil want to be let alone. I 
have just read of a rattlesnake pit where 
hundreds of these reptiles were entirely 
peaceable if left alone. Every now and then 
one would come out of his den and kill some- 
body. Kill him, but if that nest is dis- 
turbed, look out for trouble. It’s that way 
with nests of vice and those who profit from 
them. I think I have a record in public 
controversy for one thing. I have never had 
a personal quarrel with any one. Some 
people were ready for a real personal battle, 
but I have always said that I had no interest 
in personalities. I was ready to fight for 
what I believed right, but I would not 
descend to personal abuse. That has always 
put a stop to that kind of thing. 
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I take great pride in another fact. I have 
been threatened and bullied in private by 
all sorts of men. Some of them ought to 
have known better. I have been called to 
the district attorney’s office, called before 
grand juries, told that I would break into 
jail, and once back there I was cartooned in 
a newspaper with the striped clothing on. 
Once a well-known lawyer in New York City 
wrote me his congratulations on my keeping 
out of jail when some foolish people thought 
they could “frame me.” But I did not 
break into jail, my wardrobe is still in 
Syracuse, and I have never retracted a 
single sentence I have spoken or written in 
the heat of the bitterest controversy. 

How little the public understands some- 
thing in men. How little we understand 
ourselves until the pinch comes. I have 
always been irritable and impatient in some 
things. I feel the sting of an ant or a mos- 
quito or a wasp. But I would never lose 
control of my automobile because a bee 
stung me, as a man did near here the other 
day, and lost his life as the result. When 
other people get excited or stampeded I have 
all my wits with me. I have been through 
two serious railroad and automobile acci- 
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dents, and never thought clearer or quicker 
than when my life was in danger. 

I have been press agent, publicity man, 
trouble-maker and object of the severest 
criticism, over and over again, but no 
excitement, no denunciation, no passion, 
has ever caused me to lose my head. When 
things were hottest I have thought out care- 
fully what I wanted to say and then I have 
said it. I have never been obliged to retreat 
or retract, because I have always been care- 
ful not to overstate my case. I have tried to 
be fair to those who were ugly to me. I have 
sat in a conference of all the brewers of this 
community and listened for an hour to the 
severest kind of abuse, and in the end I have 
stated my case, asked their co-operation in 
cleaning up, and have made friends among 
them in the process. 

If a man is going to deal frankly and 
courageously with the evils which are rooted 
in human society he must cultivate in him- 
self poise, self-control, sympathy and a 
breadth of understanding which makes him 
fair with his bitterest opponent. He must 
divest himself of all animosity. He must be 
severe and uncompromising with evil men 
and women who will not listen to reason, but 
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he must persuade even these that he is their 
friend when friendship does not require the 
compromise of his sense of decency. I have 
been denounced by fanatics as a defender of 
vicious people, because the moment I be- 
came convinced that these people were 
ready to come with me I have stood with 
them and for them. One of the ‘‘madams’’ 
came to us one day and said she was through 
with prostitution and if we would trust her 
she would help us care for some of the cast- 
out girls. We did trust her. We were con- 
demned by some but she never failed us, and 
what she did with us justified our confidence. 
There is no business in the world that re- 
quires a more open mind and more generous 
consideration of the faults of others than 
the business of making a better world to 
live in. A life-long experience has convinced 
me that most people are where they are 
because of circumstances which have warped 
them as a fierce sun will. Whoever dares to 
believe in them and has tact to deal with 
them courageously but patiently will meet 
with some remarkable surprises. I have 
never met a sane person who did not want to 
be good. Some do not seem to know how. 
Do we always? 


I AM A DEMOCRAT 


Governor David B. Hill of New York 
State once put his whole political phil- 
osophy into four words, “I am a Democrat.” 
Not as Governor Hill meant it, but in a 
far more inclusive way, as I said before, 
I too am a democrat. My democracy is 
rooted in my whole philosophy of life. 
Gladstone once said that in the history of 
the world the masses have always been 
right and the classes have always been 
wrong. Emerson puts it in still another 
way in “‘The Problem.” 


“TI like a church: I like a cowl: 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles: 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.” 


I was born and bred in the home of a 
carpenter. All my ancestors were working- 
men and workingwomen. We were taught 
to take care of ourselves. -I do not think 
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my father ever “soldiered”’ on the job for 
fifteen minutes, all his life. His conscience 
was fastidious about rendering to the man he 
worked for all his due. But we were taught 
another thought about life. Behind me 
were generations of workingmen who re- 
fused to be slaves or menials. There was in 
our home an atmosphere of self-respect, of 
independence. In that home circle there 
was always impatience with the snobbery 
and arrogance of wealth. I cannot remember 
when I did not rebel when some one assumed 
to be overbearing simply because he had 
money. There was near our home the 
owner of a large farm. He had great barns. 
The steam threshing machine spent a week 
there each year. I early developed a gift 
for stacking straw. We worked long days. 
One day I had stood behind the straw 
carrier from six in the morning until dusk. 
Then I saw lanterns being lighted and I 
got down from the stack and went home. 
Of course I was made the goat. The next 
morning when I came to work the owner of 
the farm stopped me and began to scold. 
I had my answer. I told him if I had not 
done him a good day’s work to pay me off 
and discharge me. He did not discharge 
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me, and I worked for him a great deal. I 
do not remember that he ever spoke to me 
again about my day’s work. 

I have never changed that attitude of mind. 
I have tried to give my employer, whoever he 
may be, an honest day’s work. But I have 
resented, and I resent now, any word or 
effort by any one to take an unfair advantage 
because I was poor or because I worked for 
him, or because he was rich. This question 
runs deep in my philosophy. I dislike robes, 
special dress, regalia, decorations, classi- 
fications of any kind, because I see in them 
all an effort to be considered as something 
more than just a man. As soon as a man 
puts on a certain style of professional or 
ritualistic dress, as soon as he joins up with 
some cult, as soon as he gets his certificate 
of graduation, if he is not careful he uncon- 
sciously “‘puts on airs.” That dress, cult 
or certificate becomes for him a designation 
of exclusiveness or superiority. When we 
elect a man president of anything, from our 
Rotary Club to the United States, we begin 
to adopt a different attitude toward him. 
He ceases to be simply human. It is the 
authority of the office, we say. As though 
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an office filled by an unworthy man is 
entitled to any authority over anybody. 
There is a superiority of excellence, of 
achievement, of real human worth, which 
entitles one to the respect of all men, but the 
effort to symbolize, classify, designate this 
excellence by color or dress or decoration 
leads to a process of counterfeiting which 
debases the genuine article. 

One evening, in the rain, I stood in the 
doorway of a building in Oxford, England, 
and watched the members of a famous 
British scientific and professional associa- 
tion drive up, get out, and go into a near-by 
hall. The flapper girls on a city street, all 
decked out in flaming colors, are no more 
radiant in brilliant dyes than were the inside 
of the capes and hoods of those wise men. 
Like the flapper girls they knew how to 
throw back the lap and let all the world see 
what was on the other side. These were the 
very cream of England’s intellectual life, 
but even they had surrendered to the com- 
mon vanity which should have been left 
to fools. 

The worst form of this poor human con- 
ceit is when the street on which one lives 
or the length of his bank account takes the 
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place of brains, and develops snobbery or 
arrogance, or both, in him. I read a chapter 
from an autobiography where a man tells 
the story of his love for a woman. How he 
followed her and served her, how she allowed 
him to wait on her, how she invited his 
attention, until one day he dared to propose 
marriage to her, when, to his amazement, 
she made him understand that he did not 
belong to her class, and was to her not very 
unlike the great Dane dog lying at her 
feet. 

There are men and women in this city 
who for no other reason than the fact that 
they have money, have become arrogant 
snobs. They presume upon others. They 
look down upon those who are high above 
them. I see this on the street, in business, 
even in the church. It is a blight and curse 
upon all simple and real human relations. 
I see it among the professions. I see it in 
universities. I see everywhere the evil 
which has bred every haughty aristocracy 
of history. Of all the self-complacent, pre- 
posterous varieties of this spirit nothing is 
worse than to look at a platform of priests 
or ministers who have forgotten what the 
Apostle Paul wrote to the Galatians (6:3). 
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We will agree that there is sometimes 
boorishness in the pulpit, a lack of propriety 
and manners on the platform and at the 
table and in society. But there is something 
worse than these. I have been reading from 
a church paper opinions expressed by a 
group of theological students in a school of 
that church which, if they really represent 
the point of view of those boys, ought, for 
the advancement of the Gospel, to win for 
them perpetual banishment out where the 
green grass grows. The curse of this aristo- 
cratic snobbery is not so much anything it 
can accomplish exploiting humanity for 
wealth or church. It is that it breeds a 
state of mind which makes impossible any 
true understanding of the life of humanity. 
Most people who are trying to save this 
world are reaching down. It can’t be done 
that way. We are learning that the crowd 
has too much self-respect for that. It was 
Beecher who once said as an argument for 
the Deity of Jesus that nothing less than a 
God could save him from his sins. There 
is something in that. Something in the 
thought of a divine strength for human 
need. However, that is not the bottom fact. 
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The crowd do want some one from above to 
lead them. They understand the average 
meanness and selfishness of men. They 
want some one who is not mean and not 
selfish, some one who is noble and unselfish. 
They want some one who is of them, yet not 
of them. Some one who walks with them, 
talks with them, lives with them, under- 
stands them, but some one whose motives 
and ideals are untainted by self-seeking. 
This is what I mean by being a democrat. 
I have lived with the crowd, sat on a bench 
and in the smoker with radical and rampant 
materialists. I have taken my cup and 
marched with prisoners in stripes for my 
soup. I have mixed with what we call the 
dregs of society. I have been at the table 
where men drank themselves drunk. I have 
associated with those who thought of them- 
selves as outcasts of society. Never a place, 
never a man or woman, never an associa- 
tion, where I have hesitated to go as one of 
the crowd. But I will stake my reputation 
on the statement that no one has ever mis- 
understood me. A few have presumed, but 
they soon found out the truth. I have 
never compromised. I have never held my 
ear to the ground or played the demagogue. 
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I have never asked for support or comrade- 
ship with any plea or upon any basis that 1 
will not stand by now. It can be done. I 
have not done it as well as some others may. 
But I am a democrat. Just one man in the 
world, a friend of all. And yet no one in this 
city who has walked with me far has any 
doubt about where I stand on those issues of 
personal and social righteousness which are 
primary and permanent. Yet deliberately, 
definitely, I am with the crowd. I believe 
in the common man. There are exceptions, 
but on the whole I believe in men with the 
bark on, men in the rough, home-spun, 
ordinary men, men as God is making them, 
rather than as we are trying to classify them 
with our cheap and shallow decorations. 
There are distinctions which are fundamental, 
but these are not the ones which disrupt 
democracy. They represent the infinite 
variety which is found everywhere in cosmic 
unity. The real democrat is one who under- 
stands that the things which mark our com- 
mon humanity are far more real and import- 
ant than anything that can separate us into 
groups. I am a democrat because I am a 
Universalist. This is not simply a phrase. 
It is my working theory of life. 


HUMANISM, PLUS 


I am wondering if any one who reads what 
I have written about my life in Syracuse 
will misunderstand me or be mistaken in 
my point of view. As I have wandered 
somewhat aimlessly through the various 
enterprises in which I have been and am 
now engaged, have I so lost the thread of 
my story as to obscure the vital point of it 
all? Is there danger that those who follow 
me may miss the woods because I have 
described the trees? These are times when 
the apostles of Humanism are abroad in the 
world. Certainly if I must be classified I 
am a Humanist through and_ through. 
Humanism as a gospel of human sympathy 
and as a program for action is a very noble 
theory of life. Humanists as a whole are a 
band of very intellectual and philanthropic 
people. However, I am a Humanist, plus, 
and I am very old-fashioned. I listen to and 
read the arguments of Humanism and 
Humanists with something of the feeling 
that I have when in the presence of great 
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art of any kind. It is a beautiful and attrac- 
tive interpretation of life, but it is inade- 
quate if we substitute it for life. In the 
presence of this new cult which seeks in 
service of mankind to make amends for a 
lost faith, I am reminded of that paragraph 
in the Preface of Matthew Arnold’s “‘God 
and the Bible’ where he compares two 
philosophies of life. The author had in 
mind one of the most brilliant and noble of 
the intellectuals of his generation when he 
quoted him as describing Christianity as 
“a plague which had destroyed two civiliza- 
tions,”’ and as a “grotesque form of intellec- 
tual belief’ which had “survived the dis- 
credit of its moral teaching.”’ 

“That,” said Matthew Arnold, “is the 
crackling fireworks of youthful paradox. 
One reads it all, half sighing, half smiling, 
as the declaration of a clever and confident 
youth, with that hopeless inexperience of 
his age. Only when one is young and head- 
strong can one prefer bravado to experience, 
can one stand by the sea of time, and, instead 
of listening to the solemn and rhythmical 
beat of its waves, choose to fill the air with 
one’s own whooping to raise an echo. But 
the mass of plain people hear such talk with 
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impatient indignation, and flock more 
eagerly to Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
The plain people are not wrong. Compared 
with that youth, Moody and Sankey are 
masters of the philosophy of history. Men 
are not mistaken in thinking that Christian- 
ity has done them good, in loving it, in wish- 
ing to listen to those who will talk to them 
about what they love, and will talk of it with 
admiration and gratitude.” 

Perhaps I can make my position clear by 
saying that I am a Humanist because I am 
trying to follow Jesus Christ, not because I 
have lost my faith in him and my faith in 
the God in whom he had faith. My Hu- 
manism has its roots in my religion. It is 
not in me a substitute for religion. By 
religion I mean that interpretation of life 
and of the universe which lies within and 
below the surface of the Bible and of all 
great books of religion. Here I am not 
dealing with any doctrine or with any 
intellectual interpretation of religion. I am 
remembering what the Apostle Paul wrote 
at a moment when his spiritual genius shone 
through all the crevices of his legal formulas. 
In its ultimate significance religion is a 
breath of the Spirit. Its secret is not in words 
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but in power. Not in intellectual formulas 
but in awakened spiritual energy. 

Here again I can best explain myself by 
relating an incident from my experience. 
Some years ago as we were leaving our 
Ministers’ Meeting after a familiar, frank 
and confidential discussion, with no news 
reporters present, a brother minister took 
me by the arm and said to me: “Betts, I 
want something you have in your mind 
and I have not. I was born and bred in 
— Church. My ancestors before 
me belonged to it. There have been, and 
are now, preachers and missionaries of that 
church in our family. I grew up believing 
that Christianity and my church, the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and the creed of my church, 
are one and the same thing. I do not believe 
that any longer. I do not know what I 
believe. The bottom is out. I begin to 
think it is a false bottom. I do not quite 
know where I am. I think I see something 
in your mind that I want. I get a glimpse 
in what you say about religion of a moral 
and spiritual universe, of a moral and spirit- 
ual process in the universe, that does not 
depend upon any Bible or church or creed. 
I want you to explain to me your faith. I 
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want to get rooted and grounded in a con- 
ception and understanding and interpreta- 
tion of religion that is not at the mercy of 
every discovery of science and every change 
of opinion.” 

We started there together. We are still 
going on together. He is a noble fellow, in 
the pulpit of a prominent church. We are 
friends, and our friendship has been one of 
my rich experiences. Any keen-minded 
and well-read minister of a liberal church 
who knew his ground could have done 
what I did with this man. I had lived 
through all of that. Frederick Robertson, 
Matthew Arnold, Leo H. Grindon, Emerson, 
James Martineau, Adolf Harnack, and many 
others back there, had helped me through 
that underbrush, out into the clear impression 
of a universe, and of an existence for man, 
in and through which all processes, all laws, 
all ultimate achievements, reach up to and 
find their climax in those experiences of 
consciousness which awaken in men the 
desire for life, and yet more life and higher 
life. 

Here again I am not anxious for names. 
It is realities I seek. I am absolutely im- 
mune from any form of godless or atheistical 
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or agnostic Humanism, however scholarly 
or ethically it is conceived. The conviction 
which underlies all other convictions, the 
motive which underlies all other motives, is 
the thought that I am here because of a 
purpose or plan or providence which brought 
me here. I am not here upon an aimless 
quest, seeking illusions, serving a deception, 
fooled by a cosmic lie. As the universe 
wells up in me, as power from somewhere 
enters my being, I find its highest point in 
consciousness just where it breaks into 
thoughts and deeds which add to human hap- 
piness through sympathy and love. 

That is, if I understand myself, I am first, 
last, always, a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Again there is no adequate formula for the 
reality. I can conceive that if there was no 
Bible, no church, no formula, all of the 
reality of the life-giving power that was in 
him would be untouched. Religion then is a 
human soul in touch with the Infinite, fed 
by the power from above, manifesting that 
power through love. 

I understand those who because of the 
crude theologies and the inadequate defini- 
tions of God push it all aside. I do not 
think we ever had or ever will have an 
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adequate definition of God. Nor do we have 
an adequate definition of a grain of sand or 
of a flower. Yet I have found my inspira- 
tion and my help, all these years, in a beauti- 
ful and blessed idea of my Heavenly Father, 
sown in my soy] when I was a little boy by 
my earthly father, at his carpenter’s bench. 
This blessed thought has been my insep- 
arable companion in all my journeyings. 
There is much room in it, room for all 
peoples under the sun. In the midst of my 
day’s work, so hard at times, in the night 
watches when my soul has been impatient 
with myself and with the world, when I have 
been fighting the wrong I saw in the world 
and in me, when I have walked my Via 
Dolorosa, or have stood while men shouted 
their applause for me, in failure and in 
success, unpopular or praised, I have come 
through and gone on my way, never dis- 
turbed much by bitter criticism or my head 
turned much by flattery, because I have 
never forgotten Jesus, never forgotten his 
wonderful reminder, ‘Of myself I can do 
nothing.”” I am not a saint. There is not 
even a sign of sprouting wings on me. I am 
made of coarse clay. Determined, even 
obstinate at times, hard to command, easy 
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to lead, I have been as clay in the hands of 
the Potter all my days. Religion has been 
my bread from Heaven each day, or I could 
not have gone on. I could not go on, I 
would not write another line of what I am 
setting down, if I did not believe in God, 
in Jesus Christ, in Immortality, and in some 
far-off divine event toward which the whole 
creation moves. I am a Humanist. I 
believe in Humanism. I practised it before 
it became an intellectual fad. But I am a 
Humanist plus. That plus includes the 
presence and the power of God in the souls of 
men. I have tried to show my faith by 
my works. 


THE HEROISM OF THE COMMON- 
PLACE ROMANS 9-21 


I have been reading an almost hysterical 
denunciation of certain public officials of a 
great state. This denunciation includes the 
whole population of that state because they 
have permitted the courts and certain very 
prominent citizens and the Governor to do 
what this writer insists was wrong. It was 
the case where the lives of two men were at 
stake, and the woman who wrote this 
denunciation insisted that these had been 
foully treated. The writer is a somewhat 
famous woman. The case involved is also 
famous and the Governor is well known. 

Probably at some time in our lives we have 
many of us been tempted to call some one a 
coward and accuse him of fear, because he 
has not done as we wanted him to do. Our 
criticism will increase in vehemence in the 
proportion that our own passion increases. 
Zealots are always accusing those who do 
not agree with them. In this we are not 
saved by our own honesty. The writer of 
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that denunciation is, if reports are true, a 
woman of high character and real courage. 
However, she is unwilling or unable to 
credit others with the courage which she 
claims for herself. That kind of courage is 
usually sentimental or emotional. People 
who, in the excitement of a strike, brave the 
police, refuse to obey regulations upon which 
depend social order, and march defiantly in 
the streets, are courageous. But they are 
emotionally, passionately courageous, and 
they do not understand a kind of courage 
which manifests itself in a different way. 
The name of Pilate has come down the 
ages synonymous with cowardice because 
he hesitated, and then did wrong when the 
crowd howled at the door of his judgment 
hall. Had Pilate ignored that howl and 
set Jesus free, perhaps he would have paid 
for his courage with his life. He knew his 
mob. He understood its fury. He bowed 
to it. Certainly it would have required a 
courage greater than Pilate had, for him to 
do his duty. Which means that perhaps it 
may require great courage when the mob is 
there or when the mob spirit is there to do 
one’s duty quietly. If there is courage 
in defying the police when the strike is 
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on, there is also courage in doing one’s 
duty in the face of blind passion and a 
howling mob. 

There is a name written in the annals of 
American history which ought to be rescued 
from the oblivion which has overtaken it. I 
do not think his name was ever in Who’s Who 
in America. So far I have been unable to 
find it in any American history or encyclo- 
pedia. It is there somewhere, it is worth look- 
ing up. In my mind he belongs with the Un- 
known Soldier, whose tomb is the symbol of 
anonymous human courage in every country 
in the world. We bury our heroic dead at Ar- 
lington, and treasure their memory as a sacred 
thing. The Nation bought Admiral Dewey a 
home. Pershing is honored everywhere. The 
man to whom I refer did an act of patriotic 
valor and won a victory for freedom in Amer- 
ica as great as ever was won in our history. 
Yet I doubt if a dozen persons who read this 
will identify him when I state his name as 
Ross. Ross of Kansas. Ross, a United 
States Senator from Kansas in 1866. 

The story of Senator Ross of Kansas 
ought to be told in every public school. 
After the close of the Civil War and 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, Andrew 
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Johnson, who had been elected Vice President 
with Lincoln in 1864, became President. The 
task before him was almost as great as Lin- 
coln’s had been in 1861. The Reconstruction 
epoch, after the Civil War, is the most un- 
happy epoch in the history of the nation. 
The Passions left over from the war were very 
great. There was a powerful group of poli- 
ticians in and out of Congress who were deter- 
mined to administer to the South some bitter 
medicine. In the end they had their way, 
and they made our Reconstruction period 
with its carpet-bag government in some of the 
Southern States a disgraceful episode. From 
the beginning of his Presidency Andrew John- 
son differed from these men. We need not 
discuss the merits of this controversy. John- 
son had been governor of Tennessee from 
1853 to 1857. He was a senator from his 
state when the Civil War began. He had 
been a Democrat and a firm supporter of the 
Union. The Republicans needed a border 
statesman’s name on the national ticket in 
1864. They took Johnson. 

After the Civil War the group of 
men who were determined to treat the 
South severely dominated the Repub- 
lican Party in Congress. They and 
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Johnson quarreled bitterly. At last they 
determined to impeach Johnson and drive 
him from the Presidency. President Johnson 
had grave faults of character. His time 
demanded a President who was a diplomat 
with almost infinite patience, Johnson had 
none of this. He was also dead against some 
of the laws this powerful group of radicals 
was determined to pass. Whatever John- 
son’s personal faults, he did nothing uncon- 
stitutional, and it is the verdict of history 
that he did nothing that could justify his 
impeachment and his expulsion from the 
Presidency. But that group of powerful 
radicals were determined. Articles of im- 
peachment were prepared. Johnson was 
tried, and his enemies came within one vote 
in the Senate of the two-thirds necessary 
to convict him. The vote was thirty-six 
for, to nineteen against impeachment. Im- 
peachment was defeated by seven Repub- 
lican Senators who broke away from the 
radical leaders of their party. On the final 
vote Senator William: Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine, a man of the highest character, made 
a speech which even now reads like the 
utterance of a far-sighted statesman. 
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After the first vote of thirty-six to nineteen 
was taken on the eleventh article of the Bill 
of Impeachment, the Senate adjourned, and 
any one who can read between the lines 
knows what pressure was brought to bear to 
break the ranks of those seven Republican 
Senators who voted no. That pressure 
centered upon one man, so repeated rumor 
said, and no one knew the outcome, all were 
waiting with suppressed excitement and 
anticipation until that Senator under pres- 
sure cast the deciding vote. That man was 
Senator Ross of Kansas. Those seven 
Senators were denounced as rebels and 
traitors. Some of them were practically 
driven from public life. Senator Ross was 
discredited by his party and never regained 
his popularity. Yet they saved the nation 
from an outrageous act which was prompted 
by the political passions of a group of short- 
sighted men. 

I am telling this story of President Johnson 
and Senator Ross in order to describe a kind 
of courage and heroism that often goes 
unnoticed. 

There is the case of Chester A. Arthur, 
who became President by the death of 
James A. Garfield. Up to the time of his 
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nomination and election to the Vice Presi- 
dency through the influence of a group of 
New York politicians, Mr. Arthur had been 
just one of them as the public knew him. 
When Garfield died and Arthur became 
President he seemed to grow quickly into 
the dignity and integrity of his office. How 
little the public ever understood the courage 
it required for President Arthur to do his 
duty as President when this required of 
him that he refuse the requests of some of 
his old political associates. The impression 
is that they never forgave him. In spite of 
a fine record as President, Arthur was denied 
a renomination and he passed into political 
obscurity. 

Most of us will recall the story of Governor 
Hughes of New York State. How the 
politicians did denounce him! They said he 
was cold, distant, unwilling to fraternize 
with them. That meant that he would not 
play the game of politics with them. There 
must have been great resources of courage 
in Mr. Hughes to enable him to go his way, 
do his duty, win from the political crowd 
that sneered at him, and finally become 
a real national and international figure. 
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What these men did in high places the 
least of us are called to do in the ordinary 
walks of life. Most of us have been obliged 
to face situations where popularity and 
profit are at stake, and where it has re- 
quired a large measure of courage to do 
right. There are times when emotionalists 
cry coward on the street, while some careful, 
honest man sits in his office and signs a paper 
or stands in his place and votes Yes or No 
when he knows that his act will consign him 
to oblivion. We do not credit the ordinary 
man or woman with the faithfulness and de- 
votion which they share with great souls. I 
have witnessed, away from the public, in the 
quiet of homes and official residences, a hero- 
ism as fine as ever crowned a man with glory 
on a battlefield. The supreme test of charac- 
ter comes when the lights are out and one asks 
himself in the night watches, ‘‘Shall I do this 
or that, to-morrow’? And, having made the 
decision he believes is right but which he 
knows will cause him to be called a coward 
anda traitor on the streets, goes to sleep quietly 
and leaves the rest with time and God. 

There are millions living that way 
from day to day whose virtues are unsung 
and whose names are not on any memorial 
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tablet. The badges and ribbons and buttons 
are not fairly distributed as a reward for 
heroism, else some plain people I have met 
would be decorated all over with them. 
These do not shout or cry, but those who 
walk with them become aware of the silent 
greatness of many who to the unobserving 
are only commonplace. 


THE CLAY AND THE POTTER 


Whoever has watched two lawyers try a 
case against each other has witnessed a 
mental duel where each participant aims to 
make black white or white black, not by 
exchanging a definite charge of lying, but by 
a careful rearrangement and shading of the 
facts. It is not difficult to make the worse 
the better appearing case by a shrewd 
manipulation of color combinations. In 
law as in life we rarely come across a situa- 
tion or contradiction where all is white or 
all is black. 

Some prominent men in France have 
organized a society for mutual protection 
from slander and blackmail. It shocks one’s 
sense of decency and honor to be told that 
there is in that country a kind of newspaper 
that lives by defaming rich and prominent 
men and women. So outrageous have 
become the actions of some of these black- 
mailers that the public men and women 
are organizing themselves for mutual pro- 
tection. 
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One sometimes wishes there was such a 
society for the protection of the reputation 
of the dead. There is among us a class of 
writers and publishers who. have no respect 
for that which is more precious than any- 
thing else when one has finished his course 
and passed on. All that a man leaves be- 
hind him that is of vital importance is his 
good name. Whoever robs the grave of that 
is a contemptible ghoul. Every man’s life 
is a mass of contradictions. He knows and 
we know that good and evil are so mixed in 
him that sometimes one and sometimes the 
other comes to the surface. 

Every man knows, whether he will con- 
fess it or not to himself or the world, that 
there is forever going on in him a struggle 
between good and evil tendencies. Life is 
no holiday or perpetual love feast for any 
one who sets out with the determination to 
live right. Sometimes the issue is fiercely 
drawn. Sometimes the battle goes this way, 
sometimes that way. The difference in the 
finely balanced scales is sometimes up or 
down by the weight of the last straw. 

If we consider a powerful nature, one in 
which the life forces are at flood tide, it is 
often difficult to decide whether a person is 
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a great sinner or a great saint consecrated 
and disciplined by temptation. Even some 
great criminals have revealed great qualities 
of soul, distorted by circumstances. What 
one discovers in and makes out of this 
strange medley of human character will 
depend upon his point of view when he 
approaches it or the direction from which he 
reads the story of life. 

There is a kind of literature and a kind of 
pseudo science which begins at the bottom 
and reads up and always makes its bottom 
part the controlling principle of interpreta- 
tion. There was a prominent man who was 
often spoken of during his lifetime as a 
splendid animal. He once said that in order 
to be a good Christian a man must have a 
good digestion. His life was like the storm 
scene in King Lear, or a broken bit of 
-Wagnerian music. There were great epic 
strains in it that remind one of the old 
tradition that “there were giants in those 
days.”” He played a great part in the 
emancipation of the Southern slaves. But 
he was so human, virile, passionate, that he 
reminds one of the Davidic memory of 
Israel and the grave faults which go with 
that name. He is dead, and a writer of 
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biography tells his story from the bottom 
up. All this man’s greatness and nobleness 
are reduced to their lowest terms, and all 
that survive are the bedraggled and faded 
rags of his former nobility. All that we have 
left of him is a gold-digger of avarice and a 
licentious and lustful fool. 

Many years ago this discredited David 
said concerning life that ‘‘the world is never 
so low as at creation. There is never so 
little of a tree as when it is in the seed. 
God created man at the lowest point. Want, 
sorrow, mistakes, all that men call evil, 
are but disciplinarians who insist that we 
must learn and punish us until we die.” 

There is a whole literature which reduces 
man to pulp, grinds out of him all high and 
holy realities, and leaves him at the end 
only a mass of automatic gland secretions. 
Something of the spirit of this interpretation 
has crept into many books and much of our 
periodical literature. It is unpopular in 
these circles for one to have convictions, and 
insist upon making human conduct some- 
thing for which men are responsible. But 
there is another approach to life expressed 
in that quotation from our dead lion of a 
man. The meaning of history is not at the 
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beginning but at the end. The meaning of 
life is not at the bottom but at the top. A 
scientist at Yale University said the other 
day that there is a greater mystery in the 
processes of a child’s mind than in the con- 
stitution of cosmic systems. I should dis- 
like very much to have my life reduced to 
its lowest terms, and I should hate to be 
judged from its dregs. As I look back I am 
sometimes so humiliated by what I can 
remember and so ashamed of some things I 
have done or have neglected to do that it is 
very difficult to rise above it all. Yet I 
know that if sometime some _ superficial 
biographer should skim the surface and 
judge me from those acts or those short- 
comings, he would misrepresent me fearfully. 
He would miss all in me that has saved me 
from myself and dragged me after it up 
toward something higher. 

I have just been reading a book on the 
history of the controversies of religion by 
one who is described as one of the three 
greatest scholars in the world to-day. It 
is an encyclopedic book, packed with in- 
formation. Probably its record of facts is 
authentic and reliable. There is no question 
of reliability of authorship or scholarship 
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raised here. Yet, if this book contained the 
whole story and the soul of the story of 
religious controversy, religion would have 
died long ago. There is something in the 
history of religious controversy which gives 
meaning and significance to it all. We will 
agree that the pages of history are dark with 
the passions and red with the blood of those 
who have quarreled. Why did they quarrel? 
Here so-called criticism loses the clue if the 
critic is a skeptic pessimist. 

If we stand off and view the whole pro- 
cess from the end and not from the begin- 
ning, and put two and two together, we 
must ask why history is the story of one 
unending controversy about and struggle 
toward liberty. The struggle in religion is 
one interpretation of man’s struggle for 
emancipation for the right of his own soul. 
No chapter of this story is mean or con- 
temptible. No chapter of it can be rightly 
reduced to the lowest terms of human 
quarrelsomeness. Admitted that mankind 
has seldom understood just what it was 
quarreling about, admit that men have 
changed the name of God a hundred times 
with little gain, admit the worst thing that 
an ultra pacifist can say against this history 
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of war, yet there is something more to be 
said. It is not difficult to stand here on the 
shoulders of the past, enjoying the benefits 
of this long martyrdom of man, and in the 
name of culture and scholarship sneer at 
those coarser men who jangled and fought 
together. But it is an altogether mean 
occupation for an unworthy descendant of 
heroic generations who believed that some 
things are wrong and some things are right, 
and dared to stake their lives on what they 
believed to be right. If their mood had 
been the mood of those who now write them 
down, perhaps human sacrifice might de- 
mand some of us, and Aztec stones for 
beautiful youth to die upon might still be 
standing on this continent where something 
better is our inheritance. 

There is a way of reading history and 
human life from the top down which dis- 
covers in the story the nobleness and heroism 
of unnumbered multitudes of common men. 
I am thankful that I learned long ago to 
read history and human life that way. I 
am thankful that the story of humanity has 
always been and is now an idealistic and 
prophetic thing. Even more am I glad that 
in some measure I have learned to apply 
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that principle to the men and women I meet 
everywhere. How commonplace we all are! 
How ordinary are most of the details of daily 
life! How much of our vitality and time we 
fritter away on unworthy things! Then, 
anon, by a bedside in some hospital, in some 
chance meeting on the street, at the fireside 
and in the comradeship of my. people, I get 
a flash, a glimpse, a hint of that deeper, 
richer, nobler manhood and womanhood 
which is trying to feel its way through the 
tangle, through the temptations, the fric- 
tion and the carking cares of daily life to- 
ward light and love and peace. 

Over against all the Main Streets, the 
Babbitts, the mean critics and great scholars 
who make life look mean and lower confi- 
dence in humanity, I take my place with the 
common man. He is the Unknown Soldier 
of humanity. He has marched a long 
journey. He has carried a heavy load. He 
has sometimes been loose and careless 
“behind the lines.’”’ But he has fought the 
battles of truth, liberty and justice. He 
has marched and dreamed, fought and died. 
We build no monuments for him. He 
needs none. His monument is whatsoever 
of truth and justice and liberty there is in 
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the world to-day. Coarse, ignorant, hungry, 
in rags, quarreling, fighting, dying, winning 
by inches, holding by clinches in his rough 
hands what he has won, this Common Man 
is my man. He belongs to me and I belong 
to him. I choose his comradeship and I 
march with him. I am as coarse as he in 
some things. We are of common clay. The 
Potter has us both in his hands. All my 
faith in him, in the world, in God, is insep- 
arable from my vision of his climb in history. 
Here is to the faithfulness and to the heroism 
in the pinch, of the Common Man, my 
brother, my friend, the one I trust above all 
other classes of men. 


MEMORIES OF HEROISM 


“His fan is in his hand, and he shall 
thoroughly purge his threshing floor. The 
wheat he will gather into his granary, and 
the chaff he will burn with unquenchable 
fire.” 

How we have stunted, blighted and 
narrowed some of the splendid utterances 
of Jesus! Here is a statement about life 
and history that the theologians have bor- 
rowed and distorted into a miserable dogma, 
losing the beauty and the magnificence of 
the utterance. For this is a statement of 
philosophy, of life, of history and of human 
experience, as wide as the world and eternal 
in its significance. The first sentence of 
Professor Dewey’s History of the Recon- 
struction of Philosophy is this: “All that 
man is other than the lower animals is the 
result of his memory.” All that humanity 
is which distinguishes it from the lower 
animal creation is the fact, the operation 
and the consequences of memory. The 
animal forgets, the man remembers. The 
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animal lives vitally in the present and has 
no yesterday. Man’s whole daily experi- 
ence, his life, is lived against the background 
of all that has been lived by men. His little 
day is lived against the vast expanse of the 
ages. He takes up into himself, and carries 
forward from generation to generation, the 
substance of the world’s history, con- 
sciously and unconsciously. 

The Hindu doctrine of Karma has a great 
truth in it, the sum of all that is, all that has 
been among men, all culture, knowledge, 
civilization, is the accumulation of memory, 
the piling up of experiences. This is a selec- 
tive process, a wonderful selective process. 
Humanity has its fan in its hand and it 
thoroughly purges its threshing floor. It 
burns the chaff, it gathers the wheat into its 
granary. It is a great selective process that 
humanity is living in its memory. It chooses 
out and selects for its uses that which it 
wishes to preserve. It forgets, throws away, 
burns up and leaves in the refuse heap of his- 
tory all that is unmeaning to it, all that it 
does not value. That is the selective process. 
How is the memory of the individual and 
the race and the development of culture in 
civilization carried on? What is the law 
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of remembering? Why do we select certain 
things and leave out other things? Select 
the wheat and leave out the chaff? 

We remember that which reproduces in us 
a sensation. We preserve that which appeals 
to our emotions. We gather up and pre- 
serve that which gives us a thrill. Any- 
thing the recalling of which stirs and vibrates 
and quickens emotion, feeling, impulses, 
becomes real in human experience. We 
live it over again. Anything of that kind 
we remember, the rest we forget. We 
remember just so far as memory enables us 
to relive what has been lived before. The 
law of this process is fundamental in our own 
lives. We have certain elemental qualities 
and characteristics, and we operate as a 
selective process. We choose those things 
which we feel and appreciate and value, 
and let the rest go. Let me illustrate what 
I mean. Why do we go to a movie? What 
is there about the moving-picture that is 
different from the ordinary drama? It is the 
vividness of impression that enables us to 
feel the thing that we see. There is in us a 
desire to relive this thing. Why do we 
like in a picture the story of Byrd’s airplane 
ride to the North Pole? Because there is a 
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latent explorer in ourselves, but it is a great 
deal easier to go over and pay fifty cents to 
look at the picture and get the thrill without 
going there ourselves. 

Some of you may have read the article of 
Amundsen’s in which he describes why he 
has been all his life an explorer, a very 
interesting experience to people who can 
appreciate what he says. When he was a 
boy he got hold of the story of Franklin, 
who disappeared in 1845 up in that Arctic 
world. Franklin was a wonderful man, 
the explorer of his day. Seven years after- 
ward they found the remnants of the tragedy 
of Sir John Franklin and his company. 
Searchers could not find them for seven 
years. Amundsen got hold of that book. 

It stirred everything there was in him. 
He was a Norwegian boy, a Northman, 
and it stirred him all up. He said he would 
like to do that thing, have that thrill and 
that experience, with all its bitter hardships. 
If you want to know how deeply it thrilled 
him, read the story of his life, stealing out 
in the night to get away from his country, 
from people who were going to take posses- 
sion of his little boat for debts. 
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One of the first things he did as a boy was to 
take another boy and try to climb a mountain 
range, just as a sample of what he wanted to 
do. They nearly died, those two boys. 
They grew old ina week. He didn’t give up. 
He discovered the South Pole and endured 
almost everything in the way of hardships. 
He was frozen up in the ice for a year, near 
the North Pole. Yet he was so full of that 
desire, which he got from a book, that he 
has lived all his life repeating that experi- 
ence. This is the reason why the dramatic 
theater lacks the force of the movie. It 
is the business of the actor to put you under 
the realization of the action and make you 
live it over again. It is the business of the 
actor to take you in your mundane, ordinary 
and usual experiences of life, put you in that 
other world, and give you the thrill and joy 
of that thing which he is trying to make 
you see, and translate you from this world 
into that world and make that world real. 
He can do this because that latent thing is 
in all of us. That’s common in history. 
Take the oldest books of the Bible, they are 
the stories of action. Homer’s wonderful 
hold on humanity has been the story of the 
wandering of Ulysses. It’s action, it’s 
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heroism, the world travail, it’s the fellow 
who is on the way, seeing things, living 
things, that makes this appeal to us. 

The oldest script we have of the Bible, 
according to students, is the fifth chapter of 
Deborah. It is the story of a woman who 
when the man failed, had courage to go out 
and fight. It is the story of the heroism 
and courage of a woman way back there 
centuries ago. I read it still with somewhat 
of a thrill. Destroy Cesar and Rome 
loses much of its interest. In the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews is a simple rehearsal of 
the actions of men and women doing things 
and living the experiences of actual human 
life. It gives one a thrill when he sits down 
and visualizes those men and women de- 
voted and suffering. The thing that appeals 
to me in the Apostle Paul is not his argu- 
ments. When I close my eyes and think of a 
man who was for two years chained to a 
Roman soldier and kept right on with his 
steadfast principles, I am interested. What 
courage! Don’t lose that real fellow, that 
personality, the wilfulness, the dominance 
and heroism of a great soldier. It gets hold 
of you, and you keep the memory of it and 
you consecrate it in your life. The human 
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mind takes those examples of high living, 
of noble actions, lifts them up out of the 
raggedness of things, preserves them and 
keeps them, because of their significance 
and their meaning to mankind. An instinct 
is there which whispers in us, we would like 
to do these things. 

The New York Nation published a series 
of articles by women, I think there are fifteen 
of them. The articles have been published 
anonymously by the women. This is the 
interesting thing about it. The blessed 
women aren’t what they would like to be. 
Not one in the fifteen is living the thing she 
would like to live. Under her skin, she is a 
dreamer. Here’s a woman of forty or forty- 
five years, with a brood of children, and a 
home, and this isn’t her real job, this is not 
the thing she thought she would like to do. 
This is the latent capacity out of which the 
appeal is made. It isin every one of us. We 
all feel it and thrill to it. There isn’t any 
classification. We memorialize men who 
have died in the war. Why? Because that 
is the spirit we admire in men. It isn’t 
because we like or believe in abominable 
killing, vicious*butchery of human passion. 
It is because war gives the widest oppor- 
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tunity this world affords for public devotion 
and heroism. It gives the opportunity for 
man to reveal his latent devotion and 
courage. Because it does that thing, be- 
cause it brings out the courage in men, war 
produces dominant, wilful and consecrated 
men, war gives opportunity for such men, 
that’s why we have so many war heroes. 
It is in all of us and we idealize it in others. 

Sitting at a dinner one night, an incident 
amused me very much. We were talking 
over a certain project which meant a lot of 
hard work and denial. A fellow next to me, 
a hardshell, exceedingly worldly and shrewd 
man, said; “Why, Betts, if I had money, 
how I’d want to get up and do that thing.” 
I don’t believe he had it in him to do that 
thing. He was one of the last men I would 
expect to blow up and do that thing. But 
it was all latent in him. He also was human 
under the skin. 

Did you ever notice how close the tragedy 
and comedy of life are together? You will 
find this in the case of Lindbergh. The day 
before his venture the world was in tears 
over the loss of Nungesser, just the day 
before. France was in mourning, anxious 
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and troubled over the loss of two fine and 
devoted fellows who had probably gone out. 
Over night all the world turned upside 
down, everybody laughing, full of joy and 
hilarity, stealing Lindbergh’s airplane pieces 
and carrying them home for souvenirs and 
carrying him on their shoulders. The whole 
mood of humanity changes quickly. It is 
just because laughter and tears come from 
the same emotions. They pour out in joy 
the tears they are ready to shed in mourning 
the day before. The same emotions work 
both ways, in mourning and joy. But they 
awaken a thrill. All humanity is alive. 
Human life is all of one piece. There isn’t 
any difference in it. All races, all peoples, 
all generations and classes, are all one in 
certain elemental experiences. 
Formerly there was a rebellion when any 
one mentioned Lincoln and Lee in the same 
breath. You can do it now. In all states, 
east, west, north or south, you can link 
these names together. When the man with 
a great soul, fine and noble, lifts above the 
conflict, all the world recognizes the quali- 
ties. Devotion and consecration are ad- 
mired, no matter where they are. That’s 
what counts. That’s all there is left in 
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human history. A few pieces of painting, 
a few pieces of sculpture, a few great souls, 
that’s the wheat that is gathered out of all 
the chaff of all the centuries. A few per- 
sonalities who are great enough to make a 
permanent contribution to the experiences of 
the race. We talk a great deal about peace. 
We pray about peace these days. We set 
ourselves up in the conceit of our own 
opinions to tell all the world about it. No 
great nation in all modern history has 
fought more great wars or real wars in the 
last one hundred and fifty years than we 
have. We have been in existence a hundred 
and fifty years, and have fought six wars, 
one about every twenty-five years. The 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, of 
1845, of 1861 and 1898, and the War of 
1917. We have had six wars. Why? Be- 
cause we are just like the rest of folks. We 
think we are not. We have a conceit that 
we are not. But we are. We have the same 
emotions, impulses, desires and weaknesses, 
and do the same things, under the same 
circumstances, that the rest of the world 
does. There’s not much difference in this 
clay of ours. In the lines of cleavage in this 
great matter of memory, we all belong 
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together. We broaden out and finally gather 
in all the story of the human race. Don’t 
you see why I am a Universalist? It is 
because of the fact that the man over in 
China is measured by the same values as the 
man over in London. If Sun Yat Sen dared 
give his life in China he is just as much my 
brother as General Grant or Theodore 
Roosevelt. If he dares to stand up in this 
world of commonplace selfishness and reveal 
the superiority of a noble life, he belongs to 
us, and there is no barrier of race nor time 
that separates his soul from yours and 
mine. The human race is gathering a 
heritage, sifting out the chaff and saving 
permanently to humanity the memory and 
the inspiration of great souls. The thing I 
want to impress upon you is the law of 
selection, in the history of the world. It 
will apply to you and it will apply to me as 
inexorably as it ever applied to any one. 
Most of our lives are chaff, commonplace and 
ordinary. 

There were two hundred poems sent to 
the New York Times on Lindbergh’s flight. 
The editor selected, out of that two hundred, 
one to print. The poem he printed was 
this: It is a picture of an old man, forty or 
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fifty years in the future, an old man out in 
the West, sitting by the fireside, with his 
grandchild on his knee. Airplanes are 
flying over the world and across the ocean. 
Passenger service is in operation from con- 
tinent to continent, around the globe. This 
old man sits by the fireside with his grand- 
child on his knee and garrulously, as old 
men sometimes do, tells him a story in the 
twilight, with his grandchild living his past, 
his day in the world, when he was the first 
one to fly from New York to Paris, to drop 
down in the crowd and for a week be the 
hero of humanity. He had his day way back 
there, but he lives on out of it. It’s the 
wonderful memory of his life, the one thing 
that he clings to in the evening of his ex- 
perience. The glory of an hour. Life is 
almost gone, all monotonous, all grey, but 
that old man has a deep well from which to 
draw, and it is never dry down there. Out 
of the bottom of his consciousness he brings 
up a memory so fine and wonderful that it 
has set a halo over all the intervening 
years. 

There’s a race memory like that. When 
John Boyle O’Reilly, an Irishman, was sent 
to Australia as a criminal by the Englishmen 
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in the Rebellion of the 40’s, he stole away in 
a tramp ship and came to America to live. 
Here race memory was awakened. He lived 
to be the pet of the Irish race on this conti- 
nent. I heard him, a wonderful soul, read 
his poems and talk about his history when he 
was a white-haired man. Years ago I clipped 
this little poem which I heard him read. 
Don’t you see it is a clue toa man’s soul, 
and an indelible imprint of Ireland and her 
history? 


I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men; 

Heart weary of building and spoiling, 
Spoiling and building again, 

And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away, 

For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming 
Of life that is half a lie, 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by; 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavor 
I would go where the children play, 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 
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No, No! From the street’s rude bustle, 
From the trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle 
And the meadow’s kindly page, 
Let me dream as of old by the river 
And be loved for the dream alway, 
For a dreamer lives forever 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


It is not our works but our dreams that live 
forever. 


* 


So, Father, make us dreamers of the unseen, 
the invisible, of the glories that are not 
to-day, of the things that shall come true 
sometime, of justice, judgment and right- 
eousness. Fill the world with these visions. 
Make us prophets and forerunners of the 
love that never fails, of the kindliness and 
courage of undying devotion, that shall 
some day redeem the world and sanctify 
the souls of men. 


THE BIRD’S ANTIPHONAL 


On a high hill, eight miles from the city, 
stands an old church beside the road, an 
old church keeping silent watch above a 
little city of the dead. Behind the church is 
God’s acre, where, for more than a hundred 
years, the people of the neighborhood have 
been laid to rest after their day’s work. It 
is a rocky neighborhood. Most of the farm 
fences, far as one’s eye can range, are made 
from the stones that have been gathered 
from the fields. At the back end of the 
cemetery is a stone wall. On this wall one 
can sit or lean and watch the traffic of the 
world go by in the valley far below. Long 
ago the keepers of this burial plot set sugar 
maples all around its edges and along the 
middle path between the graves. Some 
years ago an old and prosperous man died 
in the city, and left to the trustees of this 
hilltop burial plot where his ancestors sleep 
enough of money to care for it perpetually. 
Therefore there is no impression of utter 
forgetfulness and neglect here, such as there 
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is so often when one looks upon the ceme- 
teries where’ weeds and brambles flourish. 
This place knows no such thing as the close 
shaven smoothness of the lawn-mower’s 
work, but what seems more homelike is © 
the even cut of those who swing a scythe 
with almost razor accuracy. The church, 
the graves, the trees, the wall, and the rich 
green sward are almost an attractive pic- 
ture as the traveler pauses to look beyond 
the wall at the wonderful panorama of the 
world where the great railroads and the 
canal cross the Empire State, bearing the 
traffic of the West down to the sea where 
ships will carry it around the world. It 
must have been some such spot as this that 
stirred the music in the soul of Gray when 
he wrote his “Elegy.” 

One marvelous June morning we rode up 
the long hill where the road winds from the 
valley to this lookout toward the sky. Word 
had come that an old man who lived up 
there had died, and that his funeral would 
be held in the old church early in the day. 
He was ninety years old. He had lived all 
his life on a cross road farm not far away. 
His people were among the builders of the 
church. His forbears were buried in a plot 
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where generations of his family slept. He 
had outlived them all. They were Univer- 
salists, and this old spire had stood there for 
a hundred years, a landmark of that faith. 
But these were also gone. Strangers owned 
the farms. Their children knew not Joseph. 
Those of us who gathered for the funeral 
were almost all from the city. A few neigh- 
bors came, a few plowmen paused afield to 
share our hour with death. Over the fence 
the newly settled stranger stopped his team, 
hitched to a harrow, and stood watching us 
with that expression of dull and silent 
sympathy which even dumb beasts some- 
times feel when they see death. 

The services had been planned for the 
church. When we arrived the body was not 
there. We unlocked the church and went 
in. It had not been opened for weeks, per- 
haps months, It was musty, damp and 
sour. It sent a chill along our nerves even 
on that soft and balmy day. The books 
were torn. The few cushions were tattered. 
- Dust lay thick everywhere. The organ was 
a derelict and the windows almost opaque. 
This was no place for a funeral, for it was 
marked itself with death. 
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Some one suggested that we hold the 
services out of doors. We found a new- 
mown spot under two maple trees. We laid 
the casket on the ground where the face of 
the dead was in the shade, yet so turned 
that the morning light shone on it and 
transformed it graciously. There we stood 
around the open coffin and listened to part of 
I Corinthians 15, then to ‘Sunset and 
Evening Star,’’ and to a quiet prayer. 

I never expect to attend another funeral 
service just like that. Once I had been 
present at a wedding which took place in a 
grove of maple trees. The music of the 
wedding march came softly through the 
open windows of the great house as we 
walked down the aisle of trees, and its gentle 
cadences sang on until the wedding was 
complete. That was very beautiful, and the 
memory of it is as sweet as the roses that 
hung in profusion over the spot where the 
wedding bell hung. 

This morning on the hilltop we were 
finishing the story under another group of 
maple trees. There was no organ and no 
choir. There was no instrument or human 
voice to add the lilt or melody of music to 
our communion with creation. Yet all our 
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funeral service was carried on amid such 
melody as only God can make possible for 
the ears of men. 

It had rained ail day and most of the 
night before. The sun rose on a world fresh 
from its immersion and its cleansing. Every- 
thing that grew was densely green. A soft 
wind blew from out of the west. The leaves 
of all the trees were quivering from its 
caresses. There were old-fashioned door- 
yard flowers blooming all around. The 
atmosphere was so free from fog or dust 
that one could almost count the trees whose 
tops touched the sky on the hills across the 
valley, ten miles away. The morning light, 
the soft breeze, the whispering trees, the 
breath of flowers, the velvet grass, the open 
sky, the wide rim of the world and the gentle 
shade beneath whose veil we _ stood, all 
together made great nature almost speak to 
us of the Infinite. 

When I walked down the middle path 
before the body came, for my accustomed 
moment of observation of the vast stretch 
where the eyes could catch the steam or 
smoke of boat and train and the uplands far 
beyond, there were birds singing in the trees. 
I never saw so many of them there before. 
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They were flying about from tree to tree, 
singing as they flew. There was a. whole 
flock of them, and every one of them seemed 
anxious to let all the world know how glad 
it was to be alive that morning. They kept 
it up. They would not pause for us. They 
were no respecters of persons. Neither 
Scripture nor prayer seemed to interest 
them. They were so full of song, so glad 
to be alive, so anxious to sing for us, that 
nothing else mattered to them. Did they 
suspect or know that some one was dead? 
Did they read our thoughts as we stood 
around that open grave? Were they so full 
of hope, so happy, so free from care? Did 
they understand that God cared for them? 
And did they sing above that grave that 
they might lift our minds upon the wings of 
song a little nearer God? Of course that’s 
all imagination. What does a_ bobolink 
know of the grief of men? What can he say 
that will make the mourner’s grief a little 
less? No one knows. Yet there’s one man 
in the world who will never hear a bobolink 
sing again without the memory of that old 
church, that cemetery, that coffin under 
the trees, and that antiphonal chorus of 
birds which sang something very comforting 
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and beautiful into his soul. That music 
sounds in memory still, and when I die and 
friends are gathered there, perhaps in tears, 
I almost wish that God would send a flock of 
bobolinks to sing above my grave, and sing 
into the souls of all who look at me the 
thoughts too deep for speech that came to 
me as I listened with my soul to their 
antiphonal. 


MY DOUBLE AND HOW HE HAS 
HAUNTED ME 


Many people experience something which 
we call double vision. Many times when 
we have been riding in some neighborhood 
where we have never been before, we have 
come upon some interesting or beautiful 
sight, when suddenly I have asked myself, 
“Where did I ever see that sight before?”’ 
This impression is very vivid sometimes. 
Those who believe in reincarnation insist 
that I came this way sometime in another 
incarnation, but psychologists have a more 
matter of fact explanation. They tell us 
that it is simply a matter of speed in the 
optic nerves which carry visions to the 
brain. One optic nerve is faster than the 
other, so that the brain which receives each 
impression must repeat itself. I am willing 
to leave it to the reincarnationists and 
psychologists to settle the matter. Which- 
ever way it goes or whoever is right, the 
fact remains. Some of us seem to have 
double sight, or two kinds of sight, or we 
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have two personalities in one experience, 
one personality being our present mundane, 
immediate experience and the other that 
astral, super-mundane nemesis or karma 
which is our part or is the spirit of what we 
have sometime lived. 

I am speculating a little about this double 
sight, or dual personality, as an introduction 
to something of which I have been conscious 
for a long, long time. The best way for me 
to illustrate what I am trying to explain is 
to describe myself as the world understands 
me and as, in certain ways, I am, and then 
describe another interpretation of myself 
as I see myself from another point of view. 
I am quite certain that the people of this 
neighborhood think of me as a very busy 
fellow. I am urged and warned to drop 
some things. I go from meeting to meeting, 
place to place, job to job. The telephone 
keeps me busy unless we shut it off. Many 
times I am asked how I get time to read or 
think or write the stuff they see from me. 
Some of my friends seem to marvel at the 
speed with which I can change my voca- 
tion, my special interest and my point of 
view on life. One answer to all this is that it 
is an art. The ability to shift the whole 
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mental machinery of life can be cultivated 
and developed. It is largely a matter of 
concentration. Twenty times a day and 
many more times some days, I must change 
from one important matter to another. 
If one is to live the life I have, and combine 
in one experience all the variety of things 
I have had to combine, he will do one of 
two things. He will make a mess of it all, 
do nothing well and never finish anything, 
or he will cultivate the art of division, sepa- 
ration, and concentration. He will be able 
to cross the threshold of his study and 
instantly leave the world outside. He will 
be able to lay down his pen when half way 
through his sermon, settle some important 
matter in five minutes, meet some one in 
trouble for ten minutes, or answer some 
question that involves his whole church 
policy, and pick up his pen and write the 
next word of his sermon. He will learn to 
adjust himself to a wedding, or funeral, 
or banquet, or surprise party, or for a death 
bed scene, in the ten minutes on the way ina 
taxicab. 

I have lived that way for years. Seem- 
ingly on tiptoe. Sometimes a little out of 
breath. Long ago, almost always in a hurry 
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Day after day, even now, I must block off 
my time so as to make the transit from one 
to another engagement on a schedule almost 
as accurate as a railroad timetable. It is 
fun if one learns how. It is the art of living 
at full speed, and not running into some 
one else or dying on the way. It can be 
done on a full breath, without serious nerve 
strain, if one will cultivate a certain attitude 
towards life which is involved in what I am 
trying to describe here. 

Suppose two men. One is going down a 
street doing a dozen errands on the way. 
He goes from house to house, office to office, 
store to store, block to block, quickly. He 
seems never in doubt. He never hesitates. 
He never turns back. He walks breast 
forward, head up, facing his job with an 
open face and a firm step. What a busy 
man he is! What a lot of things he gets 
done! He is alert, confident, solid on his 
feet. He is the personification of action and 
power. He knows what he is doing, how he 
is going to do it and where he is going, so far 
as his day’s work is concerned. He is simply 
an efficient American of the twentieth 
century tackling his job as every man must 
who is to achieve his purpose and fulfill his 
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destiny, in this teeming, palpitating, won- 
derful world. 

Then suppose another man_ standing 
quietly on the sidewalk, making no motions, 
inactive, silent, doing all his work with his 
mind. This man may be an inspector, 
supervisor, or only an interested spectator. 
He saw this other man as he started down 
the street. He studied the other man’s 
actions and movements. He saw him go 
in and out of house after house, store after 
store, office after office. He saw him stop 
this man or that and interview him. He 
wonders what it is all about. What is the 
man doing? Where is he going? Has he 
something on his hands that is worth while? 
Is what he is doing of any importance to 
him or to the people he meets? What does 
he get out of it? Is there any permanent 
satisfaction or good to himself or to anybody 
else in what he is trying to accomplish? 
Or is it all simply another illustration of 
that cosmic law of perpetual motion which 
may not signify anything beyond its own 
vibrations or gyrations? 

Here are two men of opposite type and 
temperament. One personifies all the alert- 
ness and swiftness of that action at high speed 
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which is characteristic of our modern Amer- 
ican civilization. He justifies in his outward 
appearance a mechanical interpretation. He 
seems to be a perfect piece of human ma- 
chinery which works automatically and 
never drops a stitch or skips a fact in all the 
fine consensus of things to be done. The 
other is a philosopher, an observer, a student 
of realities. He searches for the meaning of 
things. To what extent is this perpetual 
motion? What part does it play, if it plays 
any part, in the total of the processes of 
creation? The first man measures life by the 
things done. The second measures life by 
the meaning and value of things done. 
The first man lives. The second wonders 
why we live. The first man feels the thrill 
and ecstasy and joy of adventure, of con- 
quest, of matching his wit and strength with 
all the obstinate facts of human experience. 
The other man feels the undertow of the 
ocean of all life. He senses the fact that we 
are all swept along by tides so vast, to- 
wards events so far off, that it shrinks our 
little day into relative insignificance. He 
draws his mental silhouette of that moving 
figure on the street against the light that 
pours into his own soul from the idea of 
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eternity. He measures and weighs every 
action, every endeavor, every ambition and 
every achievement of the man he sees go 
down the street, in scales where only that 
which counts with the Infinite can turn the 
balance this way or that. 

What could be more opposite, more con- 
tradictory, than the attitude of these two 
men toward life? They seem that twain of 
East and West who Kipling says will never 
meet. Yet they do meet. They always 
do meet in all permanently effective per- 
sonality. This meeting may be uncon- 
scious. Washington at Valley Forge or 
Garibaldi at Asprovmonte had enough to do 
to save the remnants of his followers from 
destruction. Yet, unaware, perhaps the 
significance of what these men did lies far 
ahead in history. Suppose a man thrown 
into the river of events, swept on by cir- 
cumstances, struggling with the forces which 
surround him, should crawl out on a beach or 
a rock and ask himself what he was in the 
water for. Or suppose that busy man on 
the street should see that man who stands 
idle and silent by the way, and should stop 
him and say to him: “Stranger, suppose We 
change places. Suppose you take my jo, 
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and I take yours, and that I look at you 
while you hustle awhile.’’ Suppose the two 
do change places and each does faithfully 
the other’s part, what would happen? One 
thing would happen if the busy man on the 
street had a brain in his head. He would 
go back to his work with a longer yard-stick 
for measuring his job. If he had brains 
enough to understand he would carry back 
with him into the street a new standard of 
values. 

What I am trying to explain, if I ever get 
to it, in a way that will really make clear 
what I mean, is that there has been develop- 
ing in me for a long time this dual person- 
ality. The man going down the street is no 
more active than I have been. The inter- 
vals may have been longer, and life is not 
so simple as it seems as we look at him. 
From morning to night, all my life, since a 
boy of sixteen when I became a month hand 
on a farm, I have found something to do and 
have been doing it. Of all the tedious things 
under heaven, the most tedious to me is 
idleness. I must be busy. So I go from one 
thing to another all the day long. I ought 
to be sitting now, by all the advice I get, 
with folded arms, resting. Resting! I would 
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rather be here doing something I like to do 
than sit anywhere on even a pillow of down 
with my mind empty of every vital interest 
in life. 

- Yet all this is not all ME. All there is on 
the surface is the bead that works off from a 
fermenting soul. I am really and truly and 
inwardly and beyond all this activity, that 
man on the sidewalk trying to think out the 
meaning of life. Again let me illustrate 
from life. One item of my day’s work has 
been to go from time to time to different 
neighborhoods or villages or cities to help 
start a drive for money to establish a public 
library. There are now, within fifty miles of 
Syracuse, a dozen public libraries I have 
helped to start. I am aware of the various 
motives behind these movements locally. 
I have never been touched deeply by these 
motives. I have gone in and out, interested, 
active, but detached. All these years, in 
all these localities and in our own public 
library activities, I have really been that 
man on the sidewalk. I have lived in 
history. I have been thinking almost time- 
less thoughts. I have been a citizen of the 
world. There has been before me always the 
vision of mankind struggling up from ig- 
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norance, seeking for its own soul, longing 
for intellectual liberty. I have seen the 
march of the mighty democracy of ideas and 
of life. I have wanted to play my small 
part in and make my small contribution to 
the sum of all Light, that I might help to 
drive darkness from the mind of man. 

What is true of libraries is true of every- 
thing I have tried to do since I began to 
understand. It is true of all that I have 
ever done for crippled children or for those 
whose very roots were torn up by the World 
War. Beyond all individual loss and suffer- 
ing I have heard always that inarticulate 
sob and moan from the misery of humanity. 
I have seen the world in my dreams. I have 
somehow wanted every one to live, to share 
the happiness and joy of health and sanity 
and opportunity. 

Preeminently all of this is true religion. 
Here, too, in its intensity, I have lived a 
double life. I have had the acute con- 
sciousness of double personality. I am sure 
I have attended to my business. I have been 
faithful to that little group of people who 
have followed and worked with me. If any 
one should inquire of business men in Syra- 
cuse, people would say that I am minister 
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of a successful, well-managed church which 
pays its bills and stands well in the com- 
munity. But those people would miss ME. 
Looking at it now, seeing things as they really 
are, it is an inadequate performance if it 
ends there. For a long time I have stood on 
the sidewalk, I have been something de- 
tached and distinct from all details, I have 
been making a silhouette of my church and 
ofall my work with it against the background 
of eternity. What boots it with God or 
with humanity that we are doing this work? 
Measured by everlasting justice, weighed in 
the scales where only the values which are 
ultimate, permanent, in the cosmic economy 
of truth, righteousness and love, can turn the 
balance, have I done anything, are we 
doing anything, that is really worth while? 
Standing here on the sidewalk, where the 
world passes on, I have no interest in adding 
another building or another voice to the 
chorus where there are enough already. I 
am thinking here of the history of the human 
race in search of God. I sense the ignorance, 
the barbarity, the brutality, the crime, 
which mark that long, long search. I must 
not, so help me God, add anything to that 
discord. If I could only make that other 
man, that me who is on the street, so con- 
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duct himself, so go into and out of home, 
office and store, so live in the bright light of 
publicity and in the private confidences of 
men, that he might convince whomever he 
meets that there is a way of life that leads 
up to and on toward a great blessedness and 
peace, I should think I had done something 
permanent. 

There have always been these two men in 
me. All of me has never been in anything 
I have done. If anything or all I have done 
has anything permanent or worth while in it, 
credit this to that other man on the side- 
walk, who is forever conscious that eternity 
will try every man’s works, though as by 
fire. For our God is a consuming fire, and 
although most of what we do will perish on 
the way, perhaps the souls of men may be 
enriched by something we have done. 

Blessed is the man who is two men. One 
virile, intense, ever doing something to make 
a better world. The other a keen observer 
and a philosopher who insists upon good 
work, well done and noble in its aim. I 
have lived and worked with this philosopher, 
and he has made life miserable for me a 
thousand times, even in the night watches 
when I wanted him to gy away and let me 
sleep. 


THE DOGMATISM OF SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE 


I recall a letter written long ago from a 
frontier of society by a missionary out there, 
to a religious newspaper in New York City, 
in which the writer made a point which 
impressed me. He was a churchman who 
had been familiar with the ritual and robes 
and architecture of a stately service. He 
appreciated the dignity and poetry and 
esthetic appeal of such a background. But 
he wrote this newspaper frankly that all of 
this rich and impressive service did not mean 
anything out where he was. Nor did the 
Apostles’ Creed or the Thirty-nine Articles 
or any other theology mean much in his 
field. What he asked for was some kind of 
religion or some interpretation of religion 
that would work, out in the open and on the 
raw edges of human society. 

I count it one of the great disciplines and 
also one of the great blessings of my ex- 
perience that I have been obliged to work 
out a theory and a practise of religion that 
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will work out of doors, on the frontiers of 
life and on the raw edges of human ex- 
perience. 

One of the very interesting services of my 
church was when a group of Rotarians 
decided to visit us and worship with us. 
It happened to be Communion Sunday. At 
this service the Rotarians sat in the front 
seats. I gave my invitation to remain at 
the communion service just about as I 
always do. A group of Rotarians remained, 
and in the front row sat a Roman Catholic, 
a Jew, a Presbyterian, a Baptist, a Metho- 
dist, and others who did not belong to any 
church. All of these shared in the service 
and partook of the emblems of that sacred 
fellowship. The Rotary Club in Syracuse 
is composed of about 400 representative 
business men of all creeds and of no creed. 
I am the only minister who has ever been a 
member of this club. 

There are half a dozen Jewish synagogues 
in Syracuse. I delivered an address at the 
dedication of each of the two largest syna- 
gogues, one a Liberal, the other an Orthodox 
Jewish Society. I am welcome to either of 
these pulpits. For over thirty-five years I 
have preached over and over again in one of 
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these synagogues and feel almost as much at 
home there as in my own church. 

Thirty years ago there was a flourishing 
Labor Lyceum which met on Sunday after- 
noons for years in a public hall. I spoke 
there often through a number of years. 
Once when they urged me to speak I said I 
would come if they were willing for me to 
talk on my own subject. I told them that 
for years I had talked on their subject, 
labor, industry and economics, but if I 
accepted their invitation this time I should 
talk on religion. They accepted my con- 
dition. It was the most interesting, earnest 
and long drawn out session I ever had at the 
Labor Lyceum. I spoke for perhaps forty- 
five minutes. Then they questioned me for 
two hours, until dark, and until I told them 
I was all tired out. What I said to that 
crowd who filled that hall that day was in 
substance the matter contained in the little 
book which was published under the title 
“The Philosophy and Faith of Univer- 
salism.” Any one who has ever addressed 
a crowd of radicals, most of them Socialists 
and Communists, on such a topic and has 
welcomed questions and criticism of his 
address, knows what kind of a hetcheling 
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I got that day. The most interesting thing 
that came out of it all was that if what I 
said was religion, then most of them believed 
in religion. They were, however, doubtful 
if what I said could be called a religion. Yet 
it was the same religion I have been trying 
to preach during forty years in my own 
pulpit. The difficulty was that very few 
of those keen men and women knew what 
religion was when it was shown to them 
stripped of the decorations of ecclesiasti- 
cism and the terminology of theology. 

I have lived with people in the open all 
my life. With Jews, Roman Catholics, 
Rotarians, Radicals. With men of all 
religions and with men of no religion. I 
have worked with them, raised money 
from them, had their hearty support in 
many enterprises. Yet I am not aware now 
that I ever compromised a real religious 
conviction at any time. I know I have 
never intended to. I have never been aware 
that I had to compromise or conceal my 
real convictions in order to win real men. 
On the contrary, I have found during a 
lifetime of experience that most men want 
to hear about religion if the one who is 
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talking knows how to speak of religion 
without its furbelows. 

The art of talking about religion in a way 
that will appeal to all men is the art of dis- 
entangling the universal experiences of men 
from all those factors and elements of ex- 
perience that are in any way provincial. 
For all men who wish to speak in the Esper- 
anto of the spirit, Jesus is the perfect model. 
That he did this is a never ending miracle 
to me. I open the Gospels even now and 
the question rises, as it has risen a thousand 
times in me, how he did it. How that 
village youth who never went a hundred 
miles from home, who lived and died in a 
shut-in, bigoted and neglected intellectual 
ghetto fragment of humanity, could word 
his Gospel in a simplicity of thought and a 
magic of speech which are so universal that 
they have a wider appeal than ever to-day in 
human consciousness. If one could talk 
about religion as Jesus did, if he could clothe 
his thoughts in such imagery and poetry as 
he used, woe to him who would find offense 
in him. 

I am describing an ideal toward which the 
whole discipline of life has driven me. And 
here is to me the supreme advantage of being 
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a minister where I am. One day the editor 
of a daily newspaper met me on the street 
and said to me: “Betts, I am going away, 
but before I go I want to tell you that I 
envy you. You have lived a free life, saying 
what you think, thinking what you will. 
I have never had a position as an editor 
where I could print what I think.” 

One morning I got into the street car and 
sat down with a Roman Catholic priest 
who was my friend. That morning a news- 
paper had printed a statement of mine 
about some public question. My friend, 
the priest, and I visited for a time and then 
he said: “Betts, you ought to thank God 
you are where you can do your own thinking. 
Our Bishop does all of ours for us.” 

There is no intellectual discipline in the 
world finer than this, to answer the ring of 
the telephone and find at the other end of it 
a reporter or editor who wants a statement 
then and there from you concerning some 
public question, to go to the Rotary Club, 
the Labor Lyceum or to the Citizens’ Club 
and have a group of Roman Catholic men 
walk up to you and their spokesman ask 
abruptly, “Mr. Betts, what is your objection 
to the Roman Catholic Church and its 
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religion?” I have gone in and out among 
all groups of all classes during these forty 
years and I am not conscious that I have 
ever dodged an issue or ever hesitated to 
answer any questions that were fair and 
honorable.. I have dared to do things other 
men have hesitated at. In a large circle of 
men we had as guest a well known man. 
He had a smutty tongue. He told a smutty 
story. Fools applauded him. He turned 
to me and said, “With the consent of Dr. 
Betts I will tell another story.” I answered 
him instantly, ““You pay us a poor compli- 
ment for intelligence.”” He was a fine fellow, 
but he told no more suggestive stories to 
that group. Some one had to doit. I had 
the courage. To my real surprise that 
group of business men became my closer 
friends. 

That is true of candor and frankness 
everywhere. I told that group of Roman 
Catholics the truth. I told them that they 
had a perfect right to their religion, but 
when it came to building up a system of 
parochial schools alongside of and in com- 
petition with our public schools, that as an 
American citizen I was as dead against them 
as any K.K.K. They shook hands with me 
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and one of them said emphatically, “‘So are 
half the Roman Catholics in America.” 
Those men are my friends, and it was one 
of them who invited me to speak at the 
dedication of a splendid Knights of Columbus 
Club House when 2,000 Masons and members 
of that club were present. I have never 
compromised my faith nor any one of those 
convictions of religion which are rooted in 
my being, yet it is a long time since I have 
failed to win the respect of any one who 
asked me about them. Always everywhere 
in the back of my head has been the primary 
purpose to carry our Gospel into life and 
thought. I have been earnest, intense, 
determined that men should get from me 
the truth and the whole truth about a kind 
of religion that is as dogmatic as the voice 
of conscience can make it, yet as broad as 
the spiritual needs of all men everywhere. 
In order to do this successfully one must 
preserve his sense of humor, he must know 
when it is time to speak and when it is time 
to be silent. He must not try to proselyte 
any man. He must have infinite patience 
with the foibles of frail humanity. But if he 
is like me he will rise up every morning and 
begin his day with the thought that in this 
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strange and burdened and seeking world 
of ours the one thing of supreme importance 
is to breed in men a confidence in creation 
and in the moral law which runs through 
all and up to God. Then his religion will be 
creedless perhaps, but it will overflow with 
convictions which run deeper and reach 
higher than any logic. Such a religion will 
work anywhere. Its infinite variety will 
never be exhausted, for it is our life in God, 
forever abounding, forever free. 


TOGETHER ALWAYS 


For years I have been working alongside 
a man who amuses me sometimes and 
annoys me at other times. He is a fine 
fellow in many ways, and I am sure that he 
does not know that he is guilty of a very 
serious offense against honor and honesty. 
I doubt if under any circumstances he would 
steal a penny, but he does not seem to 
hesitate to do a worse thing. He seems 
always ready to appropriate for himself 
the credit for what other people do. Those 
who work under him understand this weak- 
ness. They know that if people find out 
what they have contributed to the organ- 
ization it will probably be through some 
other source than a candid statement from 
him. Those who work with him understand 
that if any one of them offers an original 
and worth-while idea to-day, a week from 
to-day he will have made himself believe 
that he did it. 

Many years ago it happened that I was 
where by a visit to an influential man I was 
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able to get an opening for a young man. 
I took the young man there, introduced 
him, and we together completed the arrange- 
ment. That young man made good, climbed 
up in that business and one day stood at its 
head, then, at a dinner of men, I heard him 
tell how he got his start in that business. 
That story was all “I, I, I,” and he had 
entirely forgotten that any one at any time 
had spoken a word for him. 

These two illustrations explain why some 
very capable people do not tie other people 
to them. Both of these men are efficient. 
Each in a narrow line of business is a suc- 
cessful man. But the only way either one of 
them ever gets any one to follow him is by 
paying him a salary. I am with these men 
for the sake of a cause in which I am greatly 
interested. I doubt if I could ever love 
either of them or follow him a rod because 
of any personal magnetism that he has or any 
nobility of soul which he reveals. 

One of the commonest causes of failure 
in the ministry is some variety of personal 
egotism or selfishness which permits any 
one to neglect this equity of compensations 
which renders to each his due. 
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A friend of mine who has been for some 
years the treasurer of a church in Syracuse 
told me on the street that he was through. 
He gave as his reason that for a number of 
years he had worked hard to raise money to 
meet their budget and had finally succeeded. 
“My minister has never thanked me,” he 
said, “‘and now just as I have my head above 
water, he is nagging me to have his salary 
raised.” I am not raising any question 
about salary, although that minister’s salary 
is far above mine. If he could get more he 
could use it. What is in my mind is the 
fact that the minister and the church lost 
in the end one of the most useful workers 
they had. 

There is another church not far away 
standing on a street where the crowd passes. 
It is an old, historic church. I can remember 
when it was a power in the neighborhood. 
Now it is a skeleton of a church. Its congre- 
gation has dwindled. Its enthusiasm is 
gone. It is living at a poor, dying rate. 
Other factors have contributed, but the 
main cause of this decline is in the pulpit. 
The pastor is an educated and a bright man. 
He could preach good sermons if he could 
warm up and forget himself a few minutes. 
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But he never forgets himself long enough to 
face his problem. 

These two ministers are paying the price 
of failure for insisting on what they think 
belongs to them. One of them is gone. The 
other is on the way. Both will leave behind 
them few friends and nothing to show for 
their work. Either one of them has ability 
enough to succeed. Either of them could 
have succeeded if somehow the small egotism, 
the benumbing conceit and downright selfish- 
ness could have been gotten rid of. 

I recall two ministers in our own denomina- 
tion who were neighbors and ministers in a 
great city. I knew them from their youth. 
They were both fine fellows. They were 
above the average of preachers. But each 
thought he ought to be “It,” in that city. 
Each was so jealous of the other and each 
was so egotistical about himself and his 
position that this became almost an obses- 
sion. Both are gone now; both were ghastly 
failures in those parishes. Their failures 
there have destroyed most of their usefulness 
in the Universalist Church. The last time I 
saw one of them he came to see me. I can 
see him now lying across the pillow on the 
couch in my study, lamenting, deploring, 
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denouncing the situation which had deprived 
him of success. Nothing robbed him of 
success except his incurable egotism which 
fairly sweat out of his system while he 
talked. I repeat that these two men were 
fine fellows. They had good minds, good 
manners and attractive personalities, but 
they were both victims of a disease which is 
fatal to the most promising man that ever 
stood in the pulpit to preach the Gospel 
of One who said, “Of myself I can do 
nothing.” 

Andrew Carnegie once said of his great 
success in the steel industry that he was not 
entitled to credit for the enterprise. He said 
that what he was entitled to was credit 
for picking out the men who could succeed. 
He credited his success to the men he had 
gathered about him. Any one who knows the 
later history of these men is aware that the 
statement of Mr. Carnegie was not an 
empty compliment. He selected his men. 
He made them partners in his enterprises. 
He gave credit where it was due. He be- 
came very rich, but he never sucked his 
lemon dry. Later in life Mr. Carnegie 
seems to have developed almost monumental 
egotism in some things, but in the steel 
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business where he won his great success he 
recognized the abilities of other men, and over 
and over again deferred to them. 

Perhaps the J. P. Morgan Banking Co. 
has as fine a reputation and as great influence 
in financial circles as any corporation in 
America. The public sometimes condemns 
this company, but from the inside it is well 
known that partnership in that firm is 
within the reach of its workers who reveal 
ability and win confidence. 

These are no one-man corporations that 
are a great success. There may be some 
chesty fellow in the front office who thinks 
he is about all there is of it. If he can pay 
enough he may be able to fool himself, but 
he does not fool any one else. If he cannot 
pay, if he must win men by virtue of him- 
self and not by his money, that is another 
story. 

My mentor tells me I must explain how I 
have been able to win and hold so many 
people who work with me. That is the 
crux of a minister’s success. The streets 
and the woods are full of people who could 
make a success of any church. How shall 
we find them and how shall we get them to 
work? I read two days ago the report of a 
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sermon by a bishop in which he said that 
there are very few faithful workers in 
churches now. Other ministers and other 
churches may answer for themselves, I will 
answer for myself. That is a mistaken 
statement so far as my work is concerned. 
I am positive that as a whole my people 
are as faithful as the people of any past 
generation in any church were. 

Let us begin at the beginning. We area 
plain people with no great wealth. We have 
never had more than two or three rich 
people at any one time. Most of the time 
there have been only two, some of the time 
only one, wealthy person among us. Never 
at any time has any person paid ten percent 
of our running expenses. I have never 
wanted a few people to finance our church. 
I do not think that at this moment any one 
person subscribes five hundred dollars a 
year. I do not think there are more than 
half a dozen one hundred dollar annual sub- 
scriptions. But I doubt if there ever was a 
generation of church givers who were more 
faithful in paying what they subscribe than 
our people are. I doubt if there is a business 
in Syracuse with a lower percentage of bad 
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debts than we have. There must always be 
a few people who manage and who lead. 
That is true with us, but when it comes to 
any definite request for assistance we get 
it, and it comes with a smile. I do not know 
of any secret about this quite wonderful 
co-operation and comradeship we have to- 
gether. I hear people say, ‘“‘Oh, it is Betts.” 
Perhaps it is in a measure, but if it is Betts, 
the solution is simple. I have never asked 
any one to work for me. I have asked 
them to work with me for a cause that 
my heart isin. I have asked people to share 
with me in a great enterprise. I have tried 
to make others see what I see and feel what 
I feel, that what I am trying to do is some- 
thing we must all do together for the common 
good. 

I have never sucked my lemon dry. I 
have never killed my goose that laid the 
golden eggs. If I thought that the treasurer 
of our church felt about me as that other 
treasurer felt about his minister, I would 
know there is something wrong about me. 
There are two ways of entering upon any 
work. If I had started with my own per- 
sonal interests I never would have come to 
Syracuse. There was more money some- 
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where else. I came to Syracuse to resurrect 
a dead church or, if this is more correct, to 
revive a dying church. This was my job. 
It has always been my job. I have wanted 
to do that thing so much that all else was 
secondary. I knew from the beginning that 
I must have men and women to work with 
me. I have searched for, asked and urged 
those who were Universalists in name to 
help me. I have put my life into the game 
with them. Years ago Mrs. Mary A. Avery 
said to me: “You have the brains and I 
have the money. I think that together we 
can make the thing go.”’ She gave me the 
money. She backed my plans. She never 
failed me. But it was together. I have 
always given her credit. I have always tried 
to give every one credit. I say it now, 
out of all these forty years, that no man 
anywhere ever had a finer, kinder, more 
faithful or more efficient group of comrades 
and co-workers than I have been able 
to gather. I have led. I repeat, I have led 
but I have never driven. I have spoken the 
truth, but I have never preached a scolding 
sermon during my whole ministry. 


TALK 


Because I have been writing about my 
own experience in these fragments, and be- 
cause writing is only talking with one’s pen, 
I want to set down a few words about talk- 
ing and about talk before I return to that 
silence where I might have remained from the 
beginning but for misguided and persistent 
friends. 

I heard a man say the other day that he 
was tired of talk, and that there is too much 
talking going on in the world. Then this 
man proceeded to give a wise and witty 
illustration of how talk will sometimes hold 
a crowd of men interested and responsive 
for thirty minutes. 

There is too much of certain kinds of talk 
in the world. Too much of this in books. 
Too much of it when the speaker has nothing 
to say, and says it. But there is another 
kind of talk of which there is never too 
much in the world. The whole situation in 
Europe has been changed by the talk of one 
man. He is a small, crippled man who 
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from his youth has carried about with him 
a broken body. If the press reports the 
situation correctly, England has increased 
her power enormously in continental Europe 
by what this cripple said at the Hague con- 
ference for the study of the Young plan for 
settling the war debts of the world. Philip 
Snowden’s voice is sharp, his manner is 
often harsh, his oratory poor, but his ideas, 
and his ability to put these ideas into words, 
have upset the calculations of statesmen 
and expressed the public opinion of an 
empire. 

Stanley Baldwin, former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, delivered an address not 
long ago on ‘‘Government by Talk,” in which 
he described the processes of parliamentary 
legislation and administration at Westmin- 
ster. Mr. Baldwin is at his best in this 
address. He is a philosopher with a sense 
of humor, and he hits off delightfully some of 
the foibles of public men. But the primary 
idea of this address is that talk is one of the 
very important factors in any human un- 
derstanding. I understand what Stanley 
Baldwin means, for I have understood from 
the beginning what I wanted to use talk 
for. It isa long time since I had any interest 
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in talk simply as talk. It bores me dread- 
fully, I am bored by it continually. But I 
am supremely interested in talking with a 
worth while purpose, for I know what can be 
accomplished by talk. As I have told you, 
once I changed the public opinion of this 
city, convinced a grand jury, and obliterated 
a great public evil, by talk. I have talked 
a new church, the money to pay for it and 
money to endow it, out of my people. I 
have talked tens and tens of thousands of 
dollars out of the Rotary Club of Syracuse. 
Once I talked an association of influential 
business men into doing what at the start 
they told me flatly they would not do. At 
another time I talked the Brewers’ Associa- 
tion out of a real passion and into a decision 
to clean up their business. And they went 
a long way with us until the Eighteenth 
Amendment came along. I have talked my 
church into union where there was division, 
into courage where there was lack of con- 
fidence. I have talked my people into gen- 
erous and faithful support of and service for 
our church. We have never had an every 
member canvass for running expenses. We 
established a free church forty years ago. 
The rich and the poor meet in our church 
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and sit in our church upon absolutely equal 
terms. For years the pew of the woman who 
made the largest subscription to our regular 
expenses was next the pew of a woman too 
poor to subscribe any sum regularly. This 
freedom and equality have cost us some- 
thing. We have been obliged to see a few 
families go. A few times a few short- 
sighted people have criticised me. But here 
we are, and I have talked my people into 
doing whatever I have asked them to do. 
My mouth has been opened a great deal 
during my ministry, but it has always been 
with a purpose. 

I have often said that of all the fine arts 
the art of living is the finest and requires the 
most practise for its perfection. Next to the 
fine art of living is the art of thinking and the 
art of telling what one thinks. Most of us 
do a whole lot of thinking of a kind, but 
most of our thinking is indefinite, foggy, 
even inaccurate, because we do not clarify 
it. There is no other way than talk to 
accomplish this. By talk I mean speaking 
and writing, for writing is talking on paper, 
to the paper, and through the paper. All 
my life I have been trying to learn to say 
what I think. That is what marks man from 
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the rest of animals. We are beginning to 
understand that there are birds and beasts 
and fishes which have something very much 
like reason, something like thinking. Some 
of them seem to have the rudiments of 
language, the ability to communicate with 
each other. But the wide and deep gulf 
which separates man from all other living 
beings is his language, his elaborate system 
of communication. There are about 400,000 
words in a modern dictionary of the English 
language. When I was a boy it was said that 
the average dictionary described about 250,- 
000 words. All of these words are the ex- 
pression of the purpose of man to describe 
his thoughts and feelings to other men. 
Talk is the immediate and personal method 
of communication. Writing is the imper- 
sonal and permanent way of communicating. 
The art of selecting and using words in talk 
is the art of communicating accurately 
to others the contents of our own con- 
sciousness. 

All my life long I have devoted myself to 
this purpose of being able to tell to others 
what I am thinking, and to convey to others 
my feelings and convictions about the things 
I am thinking about. There is an honesty of 
speech that is primary. ‘The liar is one of 
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the worst of offenders. This marvelous 
gift of speech is the most wonderful of all 
the endowments of man. To abuse, traduce, 
distort this gift, to use talk to deceive others, 
is a very base thing. There is a primary 
human integrity that is inseparable from 
truth telling. Once after a public address I 
had made, Dr. Almon Gunnison said to me, 
“Betts, the best part of that address is that 
you are behind it.”” I hope I deserve that 
statement, for that is what carries conviction. 
I have been called almost everything in my 
day, but I do not think I was ever accused of 
deception in talk. Sometimes silence is 
golden, but when one does speak he should 
try to speak the truth. I have done a lot of 
talking in my time, but I have never opened 
my mouth for a cause in which I did not 
believe. I have spoken for many philan- 
thropies and I have asked for money for 
many things, but I have never advocated 
any philanthropy nor asked any one to give 
to any cause that I did not contribute to 
myself. 

When I began in the ministry I set my 
Greek and Hebrew books where I could 
reach them. I bought the best books in 
English that I could find for the study of the 
meaning of Bible words. These were for 
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reference in time of need, for I have never 
used a Bible word without trying to under- 
stand it. These books are where I can use 
them, but I turned from them long ago to a 
dictionary of the English language. Such a 
dictionary has been on my desk always, and 
I have studied it more than any other book 
in my library. I have long been convinced 
that the effectiveness of talk, of public 
speaking and of preaching depends upon 
one’s ability to speak and write in a simple, 
idiomatic, understandable manner. 

Correct speech is not enough. Hamlet 
advised his actors to “‘suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action.”’ That will 
do for actors in the theater, but it is not 
enough for life. In real life the effective and 
convincing person is one in whom there is 
complete harmony between three things. 
Such a person must fit the word to the deed 
and the deed to the word in all things. He 
cannot say one thing and do another thing, 
and do either well or effectively. Even 
when word and deed are one that is not 
enough. The effective speaker is one who 
need not watch his words. He must study to 
be simple, accurate and urbane, but behind 
what he proposes to say must be a mind so 
filled with what he is to say, a mind so filled 
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with the ideas he is to describe, that he can 
open his mouth and send forth his words 
without necessity of watching for fear he 
may say something he does not want to say. 
In an effective, convincing, persuading, 
eloquent, talker there must always be the 
echo of a personality in which ideas, words 
and deeds are one and inseparable. Such a 
person rarely needs to “watch his step.” 
There will be in him a freedom of spirit, a 
liberty of speech and the passion of truth. 
Such talk has always shaped the history of 
this world. It is the talk of Jesus. It isa 
simple, direct, positive and elemental self- 
revelation of the things that are real at the 
very bottom of one’s soul. Talk at its best is 
the highest expression of personality. It is 
one form of the Word which was with God 
in the beginning, through which all things 
are made. It is a vocalized fragment of 
infinite mind. To Think, to Speak, to Act, 
are the holy trinity which, when joined, 
express the mystery of our sonship to God. 
To clothe beautiful thoughts in beautiful 
words is the secret of. all great literature. 
To do that on one’s feet is the secret of all 
eloquence. He who has mastered this art 
is the master of men. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS 


The advocates of religion have a great deal 
to learn about the psychology of Christian 
propaganda. We have learned enough about 
the operations of the human mind so that we 
ought to know that whatever depresses our 
argument will not help our cause. The 
suggestion of failure in any appeal defeats 
the influence of that appeal. Criticism in 
order to have any real value must be con- 
structive. It seems sometimes as though 
the advocates of a finer expression of the 
Christian spirit in society leave us dis- 
couraged at the end of their argument. 
Nothing is gained and a great deal is lost by 
any one who leaves the impression of defeat. 
There is a will to victory which applies to 
the life of the spirit. The latest issue of a 
leading periodical of religion which comes to 
my desk illustrates the point I am trying to 
make. Almost the entire last page of that 
periodical is given to the advertising and 
commendation of a book whose title is ““The 
Scandal of Christianity.’’ This title occu- 
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pies the center of the page in large black- 
faced type. It is the one thought which by 
virtue of its location and its heavy solid 
type leaves the final impression of what it 
seems that the reader is asked to remember 
concerning this book. I am not criticising 
the book, for I have not read it. Nor do I 
think that I shall read it. The impression 
of its title is discouraging, and if the title 
is the final point of view of the author of the 
book I have very little disposition to spend 
my time following his argument. 

The scandal of Christianity, according to 
this book, is the present state of denomina- 
tionalism in the Christian world. The author 
is quite emphatic in his assertion that, 
whatever the historical values of denom- 
inationalism may be, these values belong 
to the past and are no reason for the sepa- 
ration into groups which exist to-day in the 
Christian Church. 

Every individual approaches life and its 
problems from the point of view of his own 
personal experience. His judgments of hu- 
man institutions have the weight and value 
of his personal experience, and no more. 
Superficial thinkers and propagandists of 
changes in society are always making vast 
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generalizations from too narrow a basis 
of facts. 

I am not hinting one word against Chris- 
tian unity. I am as unqualifiedly for Chris- 
tian unity as any living man. I would vote 
for co-operation or consolidation between 
different churches whenever and wherever 
it is possible and whenever and wherever 
the second state may not be worse than the 
first. There are illustrations of denomina- 
tional consolidation which are splendid in 
their spirit and prophecy of better things. 
There are illustrations of denominational 
consolidation which have not worked well 
and which are not shining examples of 
Christian fellowship. There is no absolute 
standard of judgment, and those who issue 
arbitrary decrees and dogmatic generaliza- 
tions covering the whole life of institutional 
Christendom are not always our wisest 
counselors. When Christian unity comes 
it will come through the growth of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ in the mind and heart 
of the average man and woman, and not 
from overhead decrees or theoretical out- 
lines of what ought to be. There is a fine 
democracy at the center of the life of Chris- 
tendom, and that democracy guarantees the 
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free and joyous consent of those who are to 
establish a finer fellowship in the Christian 
world. 

There is an interesting reaction which 
comes to some of us who listen to these 
mournful cries of the scandal of Christianity. 
We are not aware of any such scandal in our 
neighborhood. We may be set down as dull 
in our perception or unprogressive in our 
spirit, but the plain truth is that some of 
us who are engaged in Christian work are 
not conscious of any scandal in the present 
state of things. I am not speaking for 
others, but I am speaking for myself. Dur- 
ing the forty years which I have spent in one 
pulpit in one prosperous and growing Amer- 
ican city I have witnessed changes so won- 
derful in the spirit of denominational rela- 
tionships that I set it down as no less than 
a revolution. I can recall the time when 
denominational rivalries and  jealousies 
affected us here, but it is years and years 
since I was conscious of any such state of 
things. I am not conscious at this moment 
of any survival of that old and ugly denom- 
inationalism. There are individuals who 
are exceptions to this rule, but so-far as the 
Protestant churches in this city where I 
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live are concerned, we seem to be minding 
our own business and doing our own work as 
intelligently and unitedly as any other 
group of workers in any other department of 
our city life. I will go farther. The churches 
of this city are miles and miles, even genera- 
tions, ahead of any other comparable group 
of institutions, whether business, professional 
or intellectual. Things are not ideal and we 
can go a long way toward a higher and finer 
fellowship, but taking all in all, the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood and of denom- 
inational co-operation in the wide world 
at large have grown by leaps and bounds 
within my memory. 

I am aware of the many discouraging 
phases of church work. All is not satis- 
factory. There is often in my mind these 
later days a great question concerning the 
future of denominations. There are signs 
of the fading out of this or that group. 
There are elements in the situation which 
puzzle one who sees the liberal denomina- 
tions struggling for existence while the ideas 
of which they have been the prophets from 
the beginning flourish and multiply and 
increase a hundred fold. I am not per- 
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suaded that the root of the difficulty is in 
our denominationalism. I am not per- 
suaded that if the churches should unite 
in one denomination this would solve the 
problem. When the time comes for that 
consolidation I shall be for it and with it 
if I am alive, but I am not the least bit 
certain that the root of the evil is at that 
point in our spiritual lives. I am a con- 
vinced and unqualified believer in the Gospel 
of the Everlasting Love of God. I am a 
Universalist, a Unitarian, a Congregation- 
alist, anything that represents the outward 
look of Christian sympathy and fellowship 
upon the world. But I am not one of those 
who is red in the face or agonized of soul 
because the different Christian denomina- 
tions do not fall down and worship at any 
dogma of mine for Christian unity. 

I can sympathize with a churchman who 
has persuaded himself that the supreme nec- 
essity is that we shall have one church, asso- 
ciated in his mind with the idea that that 
must be his church or some church which 
meets the demands of his personal experience. 
If to-morrow all the churches in Christendom 
should get together and become one church 
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after the pattern of any plan perfected by 
the mind of man, the great problem of the 
Christian Church and the problem of the 
modern world would not be settled. I 
seriously doubt, so long as we keep our 
attention fixed upon the church or anything 
that happens or may happen to the church, 
if we will get anywhere in solving the real 
problem of Christianity. 

Out there lies the world. Out there 
exist those teeming multitudes of humani- 
ty who pass by all churches and pay very 
little attention to any of them. When 
they do pay attention it is too often a lip 
service in which the soul is not deeply 
interested. My problem, as I stand here 
facing the life of my city and watching 
the crowds who jostle in the street and pack 
our aimless inane places of amusement, 
is to find out how these can be permeated 
with the spirit of a kindlier life, a more beauti- 
ful and gracious conception of human exis- 
tence and a higher sense of that responsi- 
bility which every human being has, to make 
a better world for all to live in. How to 
spiritualize trade and traffic and politics 
and the human life of man; how to put 
laughter upon the lips and joy in the hearts 
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of submerged multitudes whom no church 
touches; how to transform this human 
nature of ours as we see it in the raw into 
something like the image of the God who 
made us and the Nazarene who leads us, 
is a problem so vast, so complicated, so 
tragic in many of its aspects that one some- 
times grows impatient with all forms of 
Christian experience and of the output of 
Christian literature animated by and de- 
voted to the perpetuation of any institution 
of religion. 

I am aware of the answer which can be 
made to this. I understand the point of 
view of those who begin their argument for 
a spiritualized world with a unified church, 
but I am aware also of the history of the 
world where there was one church for a 
thousand years. I am aware of the history 
of Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain and other 
nations where there has been and is prac- 
tically one church and no more. I am 
unable to find anything in the history of 
those times and those peoples of one church | 
which is the least bit encouraging when I 
face in my own thoughts the misery of the 
world and the martyrdom of man. It may 
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be all a matter of emphasis, but if it is that 
even then the church itself should remember 
the words of Jesus: ““He who seeks to save his 
own life shall lose it, and he who is willing 
to lose his life for my sake shall gain it.” 
In the presence of all that is happening in 
the world, the time has come for the Church 
and for the churches to forget themselves 
and fix attention upon the salvation of our 
civilization. 


THE WAY WHERE THE LIGHT 
DWELLETH 


Perhaps the reader of these sketches and 
fragments from life may ask where in such a 
succession of activities is there room for 
consideration of what lies beyond the day’s 
work. In another chapter I have tried to 
explain how it is vital to any good work 
that one see things as a whole. I do not 
want to leave that thought without a word 
about the Church, or, if it broaden the 
thought, about organized religion. Perhaps 
at no time during these later centuries was 
there a more general fog enveloping men’s 
minds about what is happening and is going 
to happen to the churches as a whole. 
Where are we going? What has the future 
in store? 

We may begin close at home. The church 
of which I am minister was built and dedi- 
cated in 1906 and 1907. It is built on a fine 
corner lot, centrally located, which we were 
fortunate to purchase back in 1897. Ours is 
the last down-town church built in Syracuse. 
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It is very doubtful if another single parish, 
denominational church will ever be built 
close to the center of the city. There are 
two well located churches in the down-town 
section. Each has a valuable lot. There isa 
possible denominational consolidation in each 
case which might be wisely worked out. 
I hope this will be done in at least one of 
these cases. Whatever the outcome of 
these instances, the fact is that there will be 
in the future relatively few down-town 
churches built in American cities of from 
250,000 up in population. The main reason 
is economic. The cost of a moderate lot and 
a moderate building in a down-town section 
would be on an average not less than one 
dollar per capita of population. Church 
building and architecture will in the future 
follow one or both of two lines of develop- 
ment. Denominational consolidation may 
produce a city temple, a social institution, 
or the individual parish may finance a busi- 
ness block on a valuable lot and occupy 
rooms in this block. The First Baptist 
Church in Syracuse is an illustration of the 
two factors, a consolidation of two parishes, 
and the Mizpah building for support. In 
this case it is a success. 
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The population and industrial conditions 
in our cities are changing very fast. It is not 
a far cry to where chain store, chain industry 
and industrial consolidation will make way 
stations of most of our cities. I am told that 
seventy-five per cent of the space on some 
main streets of Syracuse is occupied by 
chain store merchandise. Tobacco and 
drug stores, theaters, even most of the big 
business blocks, are owned and managed 
by national corporations. The old days of 
independently owned industries are passing 
away. With them go the larger independent 
fortunes and men of wealth. If we gather 
this situation in our minds we find that the 
city churches of the future must be built and 
maintained by men of moderate means, 
salaried men, superintendents, and agents 
moved on at the will of owners who live far 
away. There will always be some rich men, 
although even our banks are being drawn 
into consolidations which are certain to skim 
the cream for great central corporations. 
Where down-town churches are built and 
maintained in the future one or more in- 
fluential forces will control. There will be a 
few rich men to do as John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is doing in New York City. Or con- 
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solidated parishes may sell properties and 
work out real economies. Or single parishes 
or consolidated parishes may be able to 
finance a city block for support. 

Most of the new city churches are certain 
to be neighborhood ones. There is room 
enough for intelligent expansion here, but 
expansion will be intelligent and permanent 
only if it is worked out through interde- 
nominational understanding. Whatever the 
details here, as I see the process at work over 
forty years, in one city, economy more than 
anything else is changing the outlook of 
Protestant churches in American cities. 

Does this mean denominational consolida- 
tion such as is dreamed of and proclaimed in 
many pronouncements? There do not seem 
to be many signs of any such consolidation 
in this neighborhood. I do see many signs 
of something far more important spiritually 
than any formal agreement which seeks to 
establish some new orthodoxy of opinions or 
policy. Over anxiety to arrive is leading 
many people to get the cart before the horse 
in this problem. Wherever a real church is 
organized it is where two or three or a hun- 
dred people get together, moved by the 
spirit, and say to one another, ‘““We must 
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arrange to worship together.” They will 
not be denied or gainsaid. They must do 
this thing because the spirit of the Lord is 
upon them. Whenever and wherever the 
churches come together as one Church there 
must be this spirit in their midst if that 
union is to be holy. Economic pressure is 
not sufficient to make a church, practical 
business management is very important, 
but it will not guarantee real union. Only 
when men and women are born into a vision 
and longing for a broader, finer fellowship 
can we hope for any great good to come from 
church union when it comes, or if it comes. 
It is the spirit of that richer and more 
gracious fellowship that is prospering every- 
where. One personal incident will illustrate 
what I mean. 

At the First Baptist Church in Syracuse 
in 1928, a silver cup was given to me. I 
must tell those who care to know what that 
cup meant to me. This cup has engraved 
on it my name, the name of the First Baptist 
Church and this inscription, ““To the Most 
Useful Citizen in Syracuse in 1927-1928.” 
The awarding of the cup was voted by some 
4,000 people. The inscription is not the 
necessary verdict of history and it is not 
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what interests me most. When I came to 
Syracuse, Universalism was a discredited 
religion here. When my name was pro- 
posed in the Ministers’ Association it was the 
pastor of this First Baptist Church who 
objected to me and prevented my election 
for a time, and who said when my name was 
up for consideration, ““Wherever Universal- 
ism is there is immorality.” Over thirty 
years later that church voted publicly to 
invite me to speak on Baptists to them. 
They crowded to hear me, about 1,700 
people. We had a glorious meeting. I 
described the history of the Baptist Church 
from its beginning. One old lady, long a 
member of that church, told me she learned 
more about Baptists from me than she had 
ever learned before. Then last year they 
elected me above some very useful citizens 
to get the cup. 

When the Universalist General Conven- 
tion was held here, four years ago, the great 
mass meeting at which Sherwood Eddy, 
Judge Clark and Owen Young spoke for 
peace was held in the Mizpah auditorium 
of the First Baptist Church, with its pastor 
as our host. 
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When I hear people bemoan our divided 
state in the churches, I cannot get excited. 
I wonder what real difference it would make 
if my down-town brethren and myself 
belonged to the one church. Some gains 
surely, but some losses also. We have come 
fast enough during these years. There is 
such a thing as coming too fast to secure 
the gains we make. As things are moving 
where I live, the influences at work will 
accomplish our highest hopes if we are 
willing to go carefully. Any effort to force 
the issue, any overhead agreement to which 
we must subscribe or be proscribed, would 
not help, and it might hinder a process of 
increasing good will and fellowship which 
has already broken down most of the high 
fences of the old denominational isolation. 
These are times when we need more faith 
in the influence of the spirit in our history. 
And, perhaps, less confidence in this con- 
stant tinkering with the machinery of wor- 
ship. There is a technique of worship, but 
the true evolution of worship is part of a 
spiritual process which is inseparable from 
the evolution of the whole person in his 
relations to his fellow men and to the uni- 
verse. If I am right in my interpretation 
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of the situation in the religious world, we 
are in the midst of changes so vast and 
processes so far-reaching that our efforts 
to stem the tide or even direct its energies 
will in the sequel prove insignificant. I 
try to do my day’s work faithfully, but 
I am conscious of cosmic forces shaping 
history towards ends I do not understand. 
I do understand that here is my job, and to 
put the best that is in me into that job, 
cultivate a great trust in what God is doing 
with creation, and know that nothing can 
happen that love does not plan, is to find 
peace in the midst of strife. Whatever I do 
or say, wherever I go, in all that I plan, I 
assume that the universe is on the side of 
right, and I challenge life and face death 
_ with the courage and the comfort of a child’s 
faith in his father. There may be some 
better way to live than that, but no one yet 
has found that better way. I doubt if it 
ever will be found. 


IS IT TIME TO QUIT? 


Three public utterances have, within the 
last two or three weeks, reminded me again 
of something which is always in the back of 
my mind these days. 

One of these utterances was a magazine 
article which described the present tendency 
in industrial plants to lower the age of 
admission and of retirement. There are 
great corporations which will not take men 
into their employment, other than common 
laborers, over the age of thirty. This age 
limit has gone down and is going down. It 
will strike a much lower level than thirty 
years before it has run its course. 

The second public utterance to which I 
refer had to do with the age limit of 
service. A friend of mine who has to do with 
the labor employment of a large factory 
says that a few years ago the fact that a 
man had worked in that factory twenty 
years was a matter of pride. Now, so my 
friend says, if a man has been in that factory 
twenty years he keeps his mouth shut for 
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fear of being discharged. This factory is in 
charge of a high-priced efficiency man. 

The third public utterance was from the 
pen of one of the most useful and influential 
women in America. Her remarks run 
deeper than those first two comments. 
They grow out of the increasing demand in 
industry for trained and accurate speed of 
production and administration. They rest 
on the idea that a man must be taken when 
young, and must not be retained too long, 
in order that production may get the benefit 
of a brief middle period of health and strength 
and quick action. The woman speaks from 
the point of view of ideas. She is sixty-five. 
In her day she has developed one of the 
greatest philanthropic institutions on this 
continent. But here at sixty-five she sees 
a younger generation growing up who live, 
move and have their dreams far from the 
traditions, customs and ideas of a woman of 
sixty-five. This woman, like all great 
women, and all great men for that matter, 
this woman is very modest. She wonders 
if she is outgrown. She does not indict this 
new generation of youth, but she does ask 
herself if her own usefulness is ended. Is 
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she so old, have her ideas become obsolete, 
will she hinder the progress of youth? 
Ought she, for the common good, to resign, 
put aside her life work and intrust it to 
younger and more up-to-date leaders? This 
‘woman is Jane Addams. That is the ques- 
tion that is always rising to the surface of 
my mind at present. November 1, 1929, 
I shall have been minister of my church for 
forty years. March 6, 1929, I was seventy- 
one years old. This church has been and is 
my life work. I raised it from the ruins of 
an unfortunate epoch. I have lived for it, 
watched over it, given my soul to its develop- 
ment. I am not obliged to stay. We could 
live comfortably upon what private income 
we have, with or without the pension that 
will be due me during the rest of my life. 
This question of resigning and getting out 
of the way is not a matter of my church 
alone. It is an attitude toward life. As I 
have stated, I am president of the board of 
trustees of the public library system of the 
city. I am chairman of the Syracuse Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. I am president 
of the Co-operative Welfare Association 
which is planning to erect a building for the 
philanthropies of the city. I am chairman of 
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the Committee on Philanthropy of the 
Rotary Club of Syracuse, and this includes 
the whole history of eighteen years of work 
for the crippled children of Syracuse and 
Central New York. I am interwoven with a 
whole network of organizations which com- 
prise a splendid community movement for 
a better city and neighborhood to live in. 

Besides all this, I am standing upon a 
vantage ground which gives me, without 
my asking, a powerful influence upon some 
of the most important decisions made in 
this city concerning its higher life. That 
vantage ground is the pulpit of a Christian 
church, the ministry of religion. There is-no 
comparison with Jew or Gentile, Protestant 
or Catholic, here. I am speaking for myself. 
I am willing and glad to have others speak 
for themselves. I am more convinced now 
than I ever was in the past that, in view of 
all I know now, if I had been allowed to 
select the place from which to win the 
largest influence of which I am capable, in 
this city, that place would be the place 
where I am now, in the pulpit of a liberal 
church. 

For I want to say to any one who may care 
to read what I say that the notion that the 
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pulpit and the Christian minister have 
necessarily lost their influence in modern 
life is simply nonsense. From one point of 
view this notion is a wish of those who do 
not, and even will not, listen to ideals which 
cross the path of their ambitions or conceits. 
From another point of view this notion is 
the confusion of weaklings who are too 
cowardly or too impotent to assert them- 
selves. When a brother minister came to 
me and whined that his board of church 
trustees ignored him in their plans, I simply 
said that I could not possibly understand 
that situation. He wondered why. I told 
him that if they did that with me uncon- 
sciously, I would talk it over with them. 
Then if they did it deliberately they would 
be immediately in need of another minister. 
They ignored him because he deserved to be 
ignored. His mind, his will, his purpose, 
needed some of the attention which he gave 
to his manicured finger-nails. Whenever 
and wherever a real man, consecrated in 
love, dedicated in the fire of real convictions 
of righteousness, appears in the ministry of 
religion, people will listen to him and his 
influence will weigh for what it is worth. 
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The author of Marcella, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, said that what is destroying the 
English aristocracy is the loss of the moral 
confidence of that aristocracy in itself, and 
in its privileges. This principle applies to 
spiritual privileges and authority. Whenever 
and wherever a minister is in touch with life, 
and speaks out of a full mind and heart the 
ripe convictions of his experiences, he is as 
powerful a factor in the lives of men as he 
ever was. 

Have I lost touch with life? Have I lost 
the power of adaptation to the spirit of 
immortal youth? Have I gone to seed in 
my opinions? Have I hardened into the 
image of a living, striving human being? 
Are my traditions and habits and opinions 
things of yesterday? Have I arrived where 
I verily believe that wisdom will die with 
my generation? Do I want to turn the 
world back? Have I ceased to be humble 
in the presence of those who will come after 
me? Then my usefulness is ended and my 
day’s work done. It is all up to me. This 
need not be. There is no time limit or dead 
line for the spirit. If we permit this spring of 
everlasting life to dry up in us, indeed do we 
wither and fade. But I do believe that so 
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long as we retain the ability to react to and 
thrill with the return of the springtime of 
the world and life, our usefulness must 
increase. Then we will take little children 
and rampant, wayward, or aspiring youth to 
our hearts and love them and try to under- 
stand them. There is hidden between the 
lines and in the unspoken thoughts of the 
Gospel something very rich and suggestive 
in the respect with which Jesus treated the © 
children and youth of his generation. If 
I can keep his point of view I will never 
grow so old that the gulf between me and the 
younger generation becomes impassable. 


FACING THE FUTURE WITH 
A SMILE 


Ecclesiastes, the preacher, looking back 
over a long life during which he seems to have 
shared in many interesting experiences, and 
to have enjoyed many of the good things 
of life, said, “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.”’ Disraeli says in Coningsby that 
“youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old 
age a regret.” I am not very old, and I 
am not very wise, but I most emphatically 
disagree with both the preacher and Dis- 
raeli. The man who can go through life 
sharing the experiences and comradeships 
of a busy existence and accumulate nothing 
permanent out of it all, must be himself most 
shallow. He must have missed the very meat 
and marrow of human existence. Nor do I 
accept the pessimistic utterance of Disraeli. 
Life has not so disillusionized me as to bring 
me to a state of disillusionment and regret. 

There is something wrong with the 
consciousness and state of mind of one 
who can stop anywhere for any length of 
time and waste himself in vain regrets, for 
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all regrets are vain. They are the evidences 
of self-pity, which is the mark of indecision 
and decadence. There is in them an appeal 
for sympathy which does not belong to the 
maturity of life-long discipline. Regrets 
are the wasted energies of emotionalism. 
There was something of this mood in all that 
old theology which anticipated that evil- 
doers should spend eternity regretting their 
foolishness or wickedness in this life. ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner,” is a genuine 
utterance of a soul’s humility. It ought to 
be our cry in those moments when we throw 
ourselves back upon our own souls and face 
the thing that we have done or left undone. 

To-day is here. To-morrow is to come. 
Eternity is ahead. There ought to be just 
enough of regret to prevent our repeating 
the blunders of the past, and no more. 
Youth is to blunder, manhood is to struggle, 
but old age is not to regret. Life is too short, 
art too long, work too pressing, for any 
sensible person to play the role of Lot’s wife 
in human existence. One should be too busy 
doing things worth while to whimper or to 
whine over the blunders that one has made 
with all the rest of the world in its youth. 

My life has not been all vanity. I am sorry 
for some of the things that I have done or 
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left undone. There are regrets in my soul, 
but these things I put aside, and press for- 
ward to my high calling in Christ Jesus, 
leaving all that past to the merciful spirit 
of Almighty God. I have worked hard, 
manhood was a struggle, labor has been 
unceasing, disappointments have been great 
at times. There are few smooth spots in all 
the years. One after another problems have 
arisen which have taxed my intelligence and 
my patience and my will, but I decline to 
exaggerate those blunders, or bend under 
those labors, or permit even disappointments 
to wither and blight the present. 

There were never so many things that 
-I wanted to do as now. There were 
never so many things of which to dream 
and for which to labor as at this moment. 
I shall not finish what I have begun and 
I shall not see the fruition of the hopes 
that are in me, but I shall ‘look forward, 
not backward, up and not down, and 
lend a hand,” so long as the day is left 
to me. 

If I had it to do over would I do as I have 
done, or would I change the program? 
Why try to answer that question? What’s 
the use of cogitating about the impossible? 
What’s done is done. The past is past. 
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That is one of the tremendous facts in 
human existence. We cannot change one 
iota of all the things in all the world that lie 
in our experience back of this present mo- 
ment. If we allow questions concerning 
that past, or ghosts from out of the past, 
to rise up in us, the only possible outcome 
will be indecision, humiliation and im- 
potence. Profit by it? Certainly. Perhaps 
that is why we blunder so much. Perhaps 
experience is a dear school, but few of us, 
whether fools or otherwise, ever learn in any 
other school. Life is a discipline. Good and 
evil blend together in the making of character. 

To. stand upon the shoulders of past 
years and reach up toward higher life is 
the wiser philosophy, and out of all those 
years to have saved something of comrade- 
ship and affection, of an enthusiastic courage 
and idealism with which to clothe oneself 
for the great experience which must lie ahead 
of us if we are children of God, is to face the 
present with a great satisfaction and the 
future with a smile. It is to go forward, 
“never doubting clouds will break, never 
dreaming that, though right is worsted, 
wrong will triumph, holding that we fall to 
rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 
wake.”’ 


PRAYERS AND THE BOOK 


I am urged to write a few prayers for this 
book. This is my answer to that request. 
I have tried and tried to do as requested, 
but it is simply impossible. For all these 
years I have carried on religious services 
and never written out a prayer. My life 
has been one prayer. I have never for- 
gotten my many faults, my waywardness 
and my supreme need of mercy and the 
help of God. I have gone through life with 
my hat off. I have always been conscious 
of the mystery of the world. Sometimes the 
evil that is in me and the evil that is in the 
world have conspired to break my will to be 
a good man and be faithful to my ideals. 
That I have come through decently is all to 
the credit of One who has always answered 
my petition for His loving-kindness and His 
care. With this in my soul I have gone into 
my pulpit and before a thousand audiences 
of every sort, asking myself only one ques- 
tion, ‘“What is it that here and now I would 
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like to ask God to do for me and for this 
people?”’ 

With that question in my soul I have dared 
to stand on my feet and talk with God as I 
would with my own dear father when I was 
a little boy. I have tried to seek only those 
things which I know we all need and which 
we can all share together. I have never 
dared to ask God for anything for me. In 
my prayers always I have tried to lose myself 
in the common needs of humanity. 

Sometimes the words of my prayers have 
been full and commonplace. Sometimes 
they have been winged words of trust and 
aspiration. Always they have been simple, 
sincere and straightforward. But not once 
in a hundred times could I have told after- 
wards what I had said. As well ask a bird 
to sing its song again, or ask a brook to put 
in words the music of its rippling over rocks, 
as ask me to write on a sheet of paper the 
hopes and fears, the remorse and humility, 
the everlasting longings, which have filled 
my soul and broken into my words. 

All my life long I have been conscious of a 
life I have wanted to live and of a faith I 
have wanted to keep me steadfast for the 
right. These things have been the burden 
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of my thoughts, the burden of my medita- 
tions, where deep called unto deep. One 
theme, one hope, one unutterable desire, 
has run through all the prayers I ever put 
into words. I have wanted God to show 
me how to live and help me live the life He 
wants me to live. In Heaven somewhere is 
that human father of mine, whose spiritual 
child I am. I am sure that he and God will 
understand the life-long cry of my soul that 
I may be worthy of their love. If I knew 
that one thing to be true I should know 
that all my prayers were answered. To put 
this vision into words and on paper is simply 
impossible, and anything less than that 
cannot express the emotion and the passion 
which in me have prompted all the real 
prayers I ever thought or said. 


The four prayers which follow were taken down by a 
stenographer at Sunday morning services and therefore 
illustrate Dr. Betts’s spontaneous and natural expression 
of thoughts in the pulpit. These are added to the book in 
response to the request of some of his people. 


PRAYERS 


Our Father who art in Heaven, make us 
masters of our own fate, and our own destiny. 
Help us to cease pleading our own weakness 
and our insignificance, put away from us all 
that sense of inability and incompetence and 
incapacity, that bewilders, blights and dis- 
courages. Create in us the sense of that 
spirit given from Thee, Infinite and Eternal 
One. Send us forth into the world to share 
in that faith that Jesus had, that we may 
overcome the world and in that conquering 
find our hopes. Give us this faith and that 
vision, until some day we stand upon the 
crowning heights of life, seeing over all a 
wisdom, a kindness, a life, our living God. 


Amen. 


Our Father who art in Heaven, as we come 
into this house this morning, unto this altar, 
and this fellowship, dedicated unto our 
worship of Jesus, may we come with clean 
hands and a pure heart, may we cleanse 
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ourselves from inquity and all mean thoughts 
and selfish desires for this hour at least. 

O God, may we be able to put away from 
us the sins that do easily beset us, the per- 
plexities and the narrowness, the planning, 
the scheming and greed, that make us in the 
world, children of the age and circumstances 
of the passing hour. Grant us, our Father, 
for this hour, some vision of the finer meaning, 
the larger understanding, of our human 
existence on the earth. May we see in the 
world around us, in the faces of our friends 
and comrades on the way, the gleam and 
glint of something fine and noble, rich, 
wonderful, prophetic; such possibilities of 
life may we understand and have eyes to see 
and ears to hear. May we find the hidden 
story as Jesus did, the secret of a holy 
experience. May the common man and the 
wayfarer be unto us Thy children, children 
of that spirit, of Thy life, Thy love. May 
there be nothing mean or ignoble in life, 
but may we idealize humanity in the world, 
that it may be the instrument and servant 
of our spirits as we grow in the measure of 
our thoughts. 

Dear God, Father of us all, let not the 
world press us into its revel of selfishness and 
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conquest. May we leave.the world as all 
great souls have left it, and may we walk 
daily with the meaning and understanding 
of a wonderful providence about us, a way 
of life, a discipline of experience through 
which we shall give full days and weeks, 
months ‘and years, unto the larger con- 
sciousness, unto all that is beautiful, blessed 
and satisfying, of things noble in Thy 
sight. Make us Thy children, send us forth 
into the world, touch‘ us*and stir us with 
the greatness of Thy love, and make us 
like unto the Highest, transformed to do 
Thy will only, in the world, to live Thy life, 
as Thy children. Dear God, send us forth 
with Thy light, Thy love, Thy spirit. 
Awaken us, stir in us the great hopes. Give 
unto us the consciousness of our fellowship 
with the world. May we remember this 
morning that those who in the far-off lands 
are striving for the light belong to Thee 
as we do. May we remember that there is 
no race and no color in Thy presence, but all 
men are Thy children everywhere, seeking 
as they may, according to their experience 
and understanding, the larger truth, the 
nobler liberty, the finer understanding. 
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May we have faith in men, in the measure 
and the providence that is over all and in 
all, the force that sweeps us on into eternity. 
So, Father, sweep us on, and hold us in Thy 
high hopes, so that some day we may win in 
the common joy of Jesus Christ. 

Amen. 


Our Father who art in Heaven, as we come 
unto this worship and this fellowship, may 
it be with a deepening sense of Thine ever- 
lasting care. May we come from the burdens, 
the perplexities and the disappointments of 
life, to share together here an hour with 
Thee and with life’s great visions of love 
and destiny. Here let all the shadows fade 
away. Let the sunshine of Thy presence 
be as the light of a new day. Help us to 
sense the beauty of holiness, that shall draw 
us close to Thee. We do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Feed us with the bread 
of life. We would understand our Master’s 
will. Lead us up to our transfiguration, that 
all that is mean and low and selfish in us 
may be lost in the immensity of the world’s 
great experience. We would remember that 
he who seeks to save his own life shall lose 
it, and that he who dares to lose his life in 
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love and service of humanity shall find 
it again. 

We are here to be baptized from above 
into the spirit, that the thrill and the ecstasy 
of a new life may flow in our veins and 
mount up into our minds and hearts. Deepen 
in us the consciousness of things that are 
not seen nor heard. Things which our mind 
may not quite understand. Things which 
spirit speaks to spirit in the wordless realm 
of silent and sacred communion. Still the 
noises and the tumult of the street while 
our souls find here a retreat from all the 
planning and the scheming of the market- 
place. After this hour of our refreshing 
lead us back into the world with its cares, 
with renewed courage, that we may run with 
patience the race that is set before us with 
unconquerable confidence in the victory of 
the Kingdom of Thy love. 

Amen. 


Our Father who art in Heaven, may this 
day quicken in us all those meditations 
which lift us up and stir us, awaken the flame 
of our enthusiasm, and our devotion, by all 
the blessed memories of the world. May we 
remember this day that we are surrounded 
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by invisible witnesses, by the unnumbered 
masters of humanity who have passed their 
days here, surrounded by all the generations 
of men, by that unseen host of spiritual 
influence and personality which make up 
Thy image. May the spirits of just men 
remain perfect. Let those who have con- 
secrated themselves unto humanity and 
unto Thee be round about us with unseen 
presence to influence us in the right way, to 
right thoughts and to higher conceptions of 
life and its obligations. 

May the world be ripe unto the harvest 
for us as we go forth into it. May we be 
among those laborers and tillers who care 
for and help it to grow, those fine and noble 
personalities who in our day and generation 
as in all days and all generations shall bring 
forth Thy thought and Thy spirit unto 
men. May we be revealers of the truth, 
may we, too, be sent into the world to do 
Thy will, obey Thy commands. Oh, our 
Father, nothing less than this shall engage 
our spirits and shape our success day by 
day. Bring forth our love in the glory of 
the day, in its wonderful color, in the majesty 
and beauty of all things about. May the 
world dignify us and lift us up that we may 
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see the richness, the beauty and the glory 
of that spell of thine which is day unto day, 
night unto night, everywhere in creation. 
May those silent voices speak to us out of the 
depth of the infinite spirit, our fellowship 
with Thee, the Eternal God. 

So may we become children of the day, 
and of the spirit, living for the spirit, dream- 
ing the dreams no mortal ever saw fulfilled, 
holding steadfast the great faith and the 
great trust that life shall give up its holy 
experience. That we shall win day by day 
that large faith, that blessed faith, that 
confidence in all things everywhere as Thine, 
that shall make us children going forth 
among flowers and grasses, trees, stars and 
sunlight, all living things, to live freely, 
joyfully, in the light that gives unto the full 
richness day by day, putting our trust in 
Thee, as children waiting for the larger 
knowledge of the finer experience and the 
confidence of life. So, day by day, help us 
to grow to all things in the beauty of Thy 
holiness. 

Amen. 
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